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1. SCHOOL AND TESTING ENVIRONMENT 

Personality studies of nornisil duldreii of preschool ngc have been in 
progress at the Payne Wliitncy Nursery Scliaol since 1937. Anamnestic 
(lata, physical cxaniinntion reports, psychometric test findings, dail)’ hclKivior 
records and mechanically-recorded individual play sessions arc collected on 
each child. This method of compiling data makes it possible at any time to 
study special phases of behavior thi-ougli the analysis and integratinn of 
spccifically-iclatcd information from the records. 

This study represents an attempt to ascertain whether any relation 
el'll! be established between cmuiional ndjustment ns shown in the total lecoid 
:iml intellectual function as determined tliroiigli iwychonietrlc testing, also 
to follow vai'iatioii.s of the intclli|n:i!cc ipioticnt on retest ii! pmnllel witli 
fluctuations in the emotional adjustment as icported in the records. Owinc 
to the specific method of nppinach, and time rchitions being readily avail' 
able causal relations can be worked out without any prc-c-stahlisbcd hypotlicsi>, 

Eighteen cliildrcn, fioni 2 to 5 years of age (divided into three groups) 
attend the Payne Whitney Nursery Scliool yearly. This is a well equipped 
nursery school, with apiuirtunitics ftir indoor and outdoor activities, whose 
modern methods of nursery education are carried out by trained adults 
iissignccl to a very small iiumbei of children. Tliis permits close observii- 
tian, as well us greater freedom of expression. The cliildien come from 
high cultural and social strata. The parents—many of them arc professional 
pcoidc—luve been college graduates, with one exception, To be admilleil, 
a child must be of normal (or superior) inrclligence and present no gross 
deviations in his ctirly development, or his past and present behavior. I'ht 
child is tested for intelligence prior to admission only when his iiitcllecniiil 
status is doubtful on initial interview obscrvittion, or highlights of his psv- 
chomotor development point to the need. As is the ease with any so-oalletl 
nurmiil group of children, at any age level, upon continued observation a 
certain number arc found to present deviations of various degrees from the 
noinial, Them arc two factors which cannot fail to influence the parents 
in their selection of the school: the nursery school is located in a psychiatric 
hospital, xvith the services of a jisydiiatrist attached; and it is known tu be 
a center of observation. 

The hospital atmosphere is not foicigu to the children, as they enter tlic 
psychiatric building to go to their sdioo! rooms, Contact with patiejits i-. 
avoided; occasionally, however, they arc seen in the gaulcii, I'lic diildrcii 
pass the psychologist's ofRce daily, on their way to the roof playground; 
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jiiul the ])sj'cIiologist is a familiar figure, to the same extent, for instance, as 
is the nurse, since anyone called upon to test or examine the children is first 
made an intimate part of their school experience. This is also true to an 
even gi'eatcr extent of the child's contact with the psychiatrist. 

The psychometric test whicli is done regularly each year is suggested 
ns another enjoyable school event, and the children eagerly look forward to 
their turns, Occasionally a child is shy about leaving his group .and going to 
the psychologist’s oflice, Then his teacher takes him, either alone or with 
another child (already tested and enthusiastic about the procedure), and 
remains with him until he is willing to accept the testing situation. It can 
be said that conditions arc favorable in assuring maximum cooperation from 
the child, tiiiis leaving variations in test scores to be explained by factors 
other than the test situation itself, 



II. METHOD AND PROCEDURE 

From the fall of 1937 through December of 1943, 81 children were en¬ 
rolled, and 77 were given the Staiiford-Binct test (Termnn-Merrill revi¬ 
sion) by four psychologists. The average IQ on initial tests was 121,44 
(range, 79 to 164). As indicated above, while the cliildrcii arc not selected 
on the basis of superior Intelligence, as a group they show intelligence 
considerably above average, Two or more Binet tests were available on 39 
children, and it is from this group that the ohservations and findings re¬ 
ported in this study arc drawn. 

A careful investigation was made of the records of these 39 children; the 
results nf the psychometric tests and the findings related to the socio-emo- 
tioiial arijustmciit were analyzed iiulepe7idei)lly, and in 3.1 of the 39 children 
ihcrc was a close parallel between the two sets of fiiulliiEs. From the point 
of view of variations in 7Q in the Binet tests, the total number was divided 
into two groups; Group 1, 22 children who sliowcd gains or losses in IQ of 
10 points or more on retest, arbitrarily defined as the group with significant 
changes; Gfoup U, 17 children with minor (less tlnin 10) or no changes on 
retest, defined as the group with insignificant changes, Group 1 was further 
differentiated as follows: subgroup (rr), 12 children with significant changes 
upward; subgroup (A), 10 children with significant changes downward. 
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III. REPORT OF FINDINGS 

A. Grout I, Sudgroup (a): 12 Children >yith Significant Changes 

Upward 

7'hcrc were increases ranging from 10 to 31 points, All the children in¬ 
cluded In this group showed parallel increase in intellectual quotient, and 
improvement in social adjustment. Pertinent data on these 12 childi'en are 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Case 1 (Boy); IQ up 21 points (79-lOD); Greatly iinproved social 
atljuatment. (This boy had been .ndmiUed to the Payne Whitney Nursery 
School before (he institution of research; his initial intellectual level 
might have excluded him under conditions as outlined since the cstnb- 
lishincnt of research.) (Illustrated.) 

Case 2 (Boy); IQ up 16 points (90-106): An inliiliitcd boy who giad- 
unlly liecanie freer, happier, more aniinnled, 

CnRc 3 (Girl): IQ up IS points (129*144): Iinptovcd social tidjust- 
meiit. After she left Payne Whitney Nursery School (two years later) 
she was seen fur follow'up giiidtincc, when hIic developed behavior difli- 
eultics in school. Her IQ then wns 130, 

Case 4 (Boy): IQ up 17 points (93-110): School behavior showed 
considerable iinprovemciu diirinjt In's two years at school. 

Case 5 (Gill): IQ up 10 points (liM21): One of Idenlicnl iwiiis; 
extremely dependent on her sister during her drst year. Growth In 
independence from her twin inarlted her pregress. 

Case S (Boy): IQ up 12 points (105-117): Improved emotianal iind 
social iidjiistnient in an immature boy who was admitted to the school 
shortly after the parents' separation. 

Case 7 (Girl); IQ tip IS points (97-116-112): During the last two af 
her three years at school, this child was happy and well adjusted; 
lull Jiii'liig her first year at school, marked by the birth of a sibling, 
her adjustment presented minor difficulties which are reflected in 
her lower intellectual performance, (IHtisiroietl.) 

Case 8 (Girl); IQ up 17 points (llQ-117-127): Griidual growth aiul 
social iinproveniciit, with gradual increase in her throe successive tests. 

('a.se 9 (Boy): IQ up 31 points ( 125-1 3 1-156): Considerable ini- 
provtincnt in adjustment it) the eoursc of three years. (Illustrated,) 

Case 10 (Boy); IQ up 22 points (110-132): At first, apprehensive and 
iiihihited, Became more aggressive, and freer. 

Case 11 (Boy): IQ up 21 pciiita (123-144); Better adjusted, nioie 
inniure in Ifchnvior and speech expression, a gradual cicvciopmeni. 

Case 12 (Girl): IQ up 13 points (97-110): Social improvement well 
■ elated to increase in intellectual perfoiniarce. 
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W . Guoup T, Sunoiioup (A): 10 Children with Significant Changes 

Downward 

Tlicrt ivcrc (Iccie.ascs ranging trom 10 to 19 jwwts. In fwc of these 
children, the lowering of intellectual performance was coincident with a 
period of conflict stiinvibtcd by the sirrival of a sibling, and in still another 
was rclateJ to tlic sibling, though not liis birth. There were concomitant 
signs ol cmutional conflict, such as regression in elimination training, infantile 
habits, etc. Tlic pariillcl between intellectual performance and social adjust¬ 
ment ill tlic 10 children Is highlighted as follows: 

Case 13 (Hoy); IQ down 13 poinia (157-144): Gradual improvement 
diiririR the first year at school. A kiotlicr wqs born at the beginning 
Ilf hia second year, atid the second psydionnctric tcM was given shortly 
(licrealtciv (llhistrnCed.) 

Case ll (Girl): IQ down 19 points (11M19): A pcncrolly tense child 
who hud 0 petiod of reRresaion related to tUe yottOgcr sister (a very 
altrcctive baby) when tlic Inlter began |a walk and became a center 
of lutrnciioii lot the whole family. (A follow-up contact indicated a 
further drop, with school difliciilliesO 
Case IS (Cfirl): IQ down 10 points, then «ip two points {144-1H-13G ; 

An only cliilil, of oldc* porents, who was aUraclirc and gcncrnliy well 
niljusted. During (he second year play sessions, the child expressed 
anxiety which was reUud w> tU« eld muse who had almost complete 
charge uf her, The rtitse’s possessive love and somewhat dictatorial 
aiiiiiule were a source of conflict to the mother. It become known that 
she WSN involved in small thefts right before the child, which finally 
ptcmpled the iiiorhcr to discharge her. 

Case 16 (Hoy): 1{) clown 14- points (148-134): An anxious child whose 
|iarciils had neither much insight not lime. Between bis Hrst and second 
years nt sdwol, a sibling was born; and while his socinl adinslmenl 
sIuiweLl gradual improvciBeot at school, the play sessions revealed an 
iiitciHe sibling rivalry which was not satisfactorily handled at home. 

Case 17 (Girl): IQ down 16 pninls (137-121): School ndjustnient 
showed impruvciiicnt, but there was an undercurrent of tension related 
1(1 hosdliiy toward the mother and sibling. (lUnstmtcd.) 

Case 18 (Hoy): IQ down 13 points (121-122-108): An anxious boy 
wiili fairly wide variadons in his adjuslmcut; his resUcasness and anxUty 
'verc nil the increase during his iJiird year at school, due to tensions 
in the family niid the birth of a sibling between his second and third tests. 

Case 19 (Girl): IQ down IS points (137-123): An IiicreasiriBly 
anxious child who recjuirccl special guidance and attention during her 
U\o years at school, and who was later brought to treatment for be¬ 
havior dilTiculltcs at B private school. (Her IQ then showed a fur¬ 
ther decrease.) This diild'a pcablem was relnted to poor adyusimenl 
0 / the parents, who sserc resistive to suggestions through the child's 
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contact at school. Nevertheless, they brau^t her back occasionally for 
chcck-upa after slie had left bcIiooI. Both parents ivcre eventually 
referred for treatment. 

Case 20 (Giil)t IQ down 16 points (lSS-1+1-119): A generally well 
ndjusted child w!io went through a period of coiidici niiil frusiriilion 
coincident with the birth of a sibling. (Illustrated.) 

Case 21 (Boy): IQ down 22 points, then up 16 points {132-110-126): 

Tills only child, of older parents, was active, happy and well adjusted. 

During lus second year at school his inodier, who was very devoted 
to him, became involved in a niitnber of war committees which re¬ 
stricted her contacts with the boy. Temper tantrums, frcttiient and 
severe, appeared, and it was in that period that the second test took 
place. In conferences with the mother, the diild's emotional needs (re¬ 
vealed in play session material, as vrcll as in dally behavior) were 
pointed out; and the mother, a wann, well integrated iiidlviclnal, was 
ipiick to give up interfering ncliriiics. I1ie psychometric tests closely 
reflect the ductiintions of this child's adjustment. 

Case 22 (Girl); IQ down 12 points {133-121): The parents put high 
demands for achievement on this (only) child. Due lo over-stijiruliitioii, 
this girl had, for instance, a voc.'ibulary considerably above average, Init 
she was also inhlhited and fearful. Her sociol adjustment showed prog¬ 
ress. However, her second test avns given just after the Christmas holi¬ 
day, which was n period of tension in ihc family. 

C. Group II; 17 Children with Insicnii-icant Chanols 

It was in this group that prctlictablliiy on the basis of indcpendentlj'- 
analyzed reports offered (ess chances for reliability. While it seemed possible 
retrospectively to justify results of the psychometric tests in the light of the 
total record, the iindings of the psychometric tests could not so consistently 
be forecast from the biographical data, as was the case with the children in 
tlic first group of significant changes. In this group (II) two categories of 
children are represented: stable, well adjusted children whose home life 
seemed to present no cause for emotional disturbances; and children whose 
home conditions, while iinsatisfactoi'y, did not show variations, or tendency 
toward marked improvement, or further dislocation. It is in this hitter cate¬ 
gory that the margin of error was greatest The 17 cases are hrudly sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

Caae 23 (Eoy): IQ down nine pointa (129-120-119); This cliild showed 
coiKinuecl tensions throogli his three years* attcodniicc liur, neverthe¬ 
less, made great progress in sdiool acljuslmeot. He iva.i nn only child 
of young, iminniurc pnients. Home canclitions, especially rcgarcliiig 
inlerparental relniions, became increasingly unfavorable, with acute ten¬ 
sions nnd rejection of the child, One would be justified in expecting n 
greater drop, (Illustrated.) 
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Cnse 2+ (Girl)’. IQ stable (108-109-108): An iimisually mdependeni 
cliild of carefree, cnaual parents. She was active, friendly, well liked. 
No inilicntion of any conflict, either in daily behavior or individual 
play sessions, 

Case 25 (Girl): IQ up three points (I4-2-14S): She was the youngest 
of tluce girU in v-i household ovetwhelmcd by the female element, (Tlie 
fnthcr was rather passive, and several of the servant-s were women.) 
The competition with her older sisters was intenae, and school provided 
a means of developing emotional independence. Her progress in social 
rclnlionship was greater than the change in IQ would indicate. How¬ 
ever, this child, dxiring her second year, went through a period of hoy- 
gitl adjustment which added compleictly lo the total picture, 

Case 2<J (Girl)! IQ up six points (121-127): There were elements of 
instability in the home. The father had a history of severe stuttering, 
lie still stHUcred mildly, was somewhat rigid and compulBWC. The 
inodicr spent very little time at home. The child was an active thumb 
Slicker, and coniiiuicd to be until at least the age of iVz years, when 
(I check-up was made on nil the children. Individual play sessions 
QtuI dreams demonstrated rather intense uiKlcrlying anxiety. There 
was a period of diaturlred behavior when the father left for the Army 
(the child Was (hen 8 years old). While the nursery school was a grati¬ 
fying experience (tliere the child became more sociable and hnppy) 
and there (vere no outstanding causes for conflict during her two years’ 
anendance, no rise in IQ could be predicted on the biographical record 
alone. This rise, though slight, and considered Insignihcant by criterin 
Qudined above, btdicates a trend which is not in keeping with the rest 
of (he record. 

Case 27 (Hoy): IQ stable (125-125): A well integrated boy, with 
warm nod deiiionalretive parents. There was no indication of any 
eiuoilnnn) conflict in daily behavior or iiidividiinl play sessions,' (Illus- 
iraicU.) 

t^ase 28 (Boy)'- IQ down seven points (129-122); This only child 
(from a broken home), in the custody of hia mother, was made quite 
unhappy by the divorce and loss of hia father; this was also true of his 
moificr. Two years after the child left school, a check-up revealed 
behavior dinicullics for which the mother was seeking guidniiLc. A 
greater drop iu IQ could have been expected in this case, although the 
home cciriilitions (>ecainc even worse after lie left school, 

(.lose 29 (llny)i IQ up four points (96-100): During hia two years' 
atlendnnce, ihia hoy gained in cnuitionol stability. However, it was 
fell that a ilcL'p-senled insecurity, revealed in individual play 3 es.sion 3 , 
warranted (rciilmcnt; and (his was instituted two years later xvhen the 
hoy heenme involved in stealing fairly large sums of money and valii- 
nWe articles, hiA\\ at Uoinc and the private school which he attended. 

Case 5(1 (Hoy); IQ up seven points (115-12Z): This was a rather 
shy hoy, proictted and “bossed” by his older sister (who was also at 
Payne Whitney Nursery School during hia first year there). The 
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Harcnta, well adjusted and with high standards, demanded rather 
rigid compliance, hut they were consistent and gave security uiitl afTeo 
titin to their children. The child hccamc more assertive, and Inilc' 
pendent of his sister; and the trend indicated in the minor change in 
IQ rating is in keeping with the improvement in social hehnvior. 

Case 31 (Girl); IQ up nine points (124-133); The younger of two 
children, this girl had an older brother who was also at Payne Whitney 
Nursery School. She tended to be shy and passive in her first year. 

She gained in independence, and her social behavior also showed gain, 

A generally well adjusted child. 

Case 32 (Girl); IQ down five points (109-104-) ; Upon admission, this 
child's Iwhavioi' and speech were quite immature. Considerable progress 
made in both areas is not rejected in the change m IQ which, while 
insignificant, indicates a trend in the oppusite direction to that expected, 

Case 33 (Girl); IQ stable (113-314); This child, the ihuTiiva.nl one 
of twins, "bossed" her sister and. to some extent, isolntcri her iroin 
the group. A well ,idjiistcd child of secure jinrents, Her .socinl coii> 
tacts broadened in the course of two years nt scliaol. , 

Case 34 (Ilcy) t IQ up three paints (120-123): The third of four chil- 
dren, three of whom ntteiidcd Payne Whitney Nursery Scliool. Although 
the fnmily is well knit nnd both parcniH give ailection and fccmlly 
CO the chilclvon, the older boy nnd this boy hnvc had stormy periods— 
in the case of this child, chnincterizcd by hostility and aggrcssivencHS 
toward other children, Stich periods coincided with frustrations at hoiiic 
(mother’s illness, nurse's favoritism of the youngest child) between 
liis first and second ycnr.s nt school. 

Case 35 (Girl): IQ down live points (136-131): 'I'hc second of three 
children (a)) have nttended Fnyne Whitney Nursery School), and the 
sister of Case 27 (page 14), All three children, while presenting 
marked individual cllfTeicnces, have a common characteristic, in th.at 
they ate scciite and well adjusted. The second psychometric test was 
given two months after the birth of the third child; mild sibling rivalry 
was present, which was re.salved after a shoit period of time. While 
insignificant, tlic lowering of the intellectual quotient indicates a trend 
quite in keeping with the life situation. (Ilhistrated.) 

Case 36 (Girl); IQ down three points (1+0-137); This child hid a 
clifiicuit lime during her two years’ attendance. Her iiareiits were di¬ 
vorced, nnd each remarried; and a child was born in each (if tbe new 
marital comhi/iatiofi.'r, Scliord was an incre.i.s'iiifily liiippy eypcrrcnce for 
this child, but fruslralioiis at home did not lessen perceptibly. 

Chjc 37 (Girl); !Q stable (127-126); 'I'he record of this child is an 
almost exact reduplication of (h.it of Case 36 (divorce, bolli parents re¬ 
married, a child born of each couple), In this case, however, the 
improvement in emotional ndjustinent was more striking than in Case 
36, and this might have been reflected in an increase in IQ. 

Case 38 (Girl) ; IQ down four points (122-118): This child was over- 
active, lacked concentration. She w.a.s an only child, and there was 
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/riction betivecfi moflier and dangfiter. Tlie iinprovement in her be¬ 
havior was great enough to warrant a shift upward in IQ, rather 
than a loss of four points. 

Case 39 (Doy): !Q up three points (99-102); An only clilld, adopted 
by older parents, During his first two years at school, this child was 
apprehensive, insecure, poorly organized. There were tensions in the 
home, due to personality adjnslnient of the father and the mother's 
(UfTiculiy ill accepting her childlessness, Indeed, both parents eventually 
accepted treatment, and at the time of writing (incomplete third school 
year) the child showed a considerable gain in both social adjust¬ 
ment and intellectual function {IQ 118). The latter finding, though not 
included in the general cla.s5ificot[on due to incompleteness of the year’s 
data, Is highly sigriliennt in the light of changes in the home situation. 



IV. ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 
A. Group I, Subgroup { a ); Casu I, Case 7, Case 9 
1. Case l—'Boy—IQ Up 21 Points (79-100) 

Case 1 was tlie only child of older parents. Observed from 2 years 
6 months to 3 years 10 months. Under "research conditions" this 
cliitd might have been rejected, 

a. Physical status. Underdeveloped, poorly nourished, with poor 
motor cocirdination. There was evidence of early rickets and slight 
convergent strabismus. Absences for colds Were high (19 per cent 
in the first year, 38.6 per cent the second year), Allergy was re¬ 
ported several years after he left Payne Whitney Nursery School, which 
kept him out of kindergarten and. grade school two-thirds of the time. 

b. Social backffl'ouud. There were several abortions preceding the 
child's Wrth. Pregnancy was an accident, and the rejection was ohviou.?. 
The parents were older, self-contained people with high intellectual and 
ciilturnl standards. Birth was premature, with low forceps. The 
mother was quite ill (uremia); the child weighed 5 lbs. at birth, There 
were several maids, speaking dllTerent languages. He had no contact 
with other children before he came to school and his speech was n 
iiilxtntc of words from several foreign languages, It was reported 
that the child was so apprehensive in new situations that he would 
not, for instance, veld on all-day trips. 

e . School adjustvieril , first year , At school he was apprehensive with 
regard to voiding and for several days he did not void all day. There 
was compulsive, rituaJislic behavior, such as inclining hJs head 
to one side and revolving slovely in a circle, with peculiar repeti¬ 
tive hand motions. His mother had to stay at school with him more 
days than is usual, because of his timidity. He was silent and appre¬ 
hensive, play was solitary, occasionally parallel, He was playful with 
adults whom he knew. He showed fears and withdrawn behavior, 
He was afraid of others' aggression and had no initiative, nor was 
he possessive of toys. Motor coordination was poor. 

d. School adjustment, second year. Due to his apprelienslvcncss, also 
to absences because of poor health, he did not make n good contnri 
with the children in his gioup. He showed hostility toward them. There 
were fewer fears and his peculiar mannerisms decreased coincident 
with greater freedom in play, lie still exhibited peculiar liaiul luutions 
when anxious or self-conscious, He played only with one girl; lie was 
passive, but gindiinlly he dared to hit her. Later he iMiJlerl the hair 
of other children but was cowed when they attacked him. lie remained 
dependent on Ids teacher for a long time and was iipprchcnsivc in new 
situations. On the whole, his behavior showed improvement, in that 
he was less aiixioiis, more sociable. Throughout the pe riod of observa¬ 
tion, he was more friendly toward men, 

e. Psychometric tests. The first test, at 3 years 3 month'!, gave him 
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fi iiiciKnl aRc of 2 years 7 months and an IQ of 79. When retested four 
monlhs later, liis mental age was 3 years 6 months and his IQ 100, (The 
retest was rc(iiicsted liecaiise of his improved social behavior.) Interest 
anil attention were nde«[uate on the first test and there was no undue 
hypetacviviiy or distractibUity. The examiner thought his test adjustment 
was very good, On the second test he was enthusiastic, happy, compliant 
and nlteniive. He had improved in motor coordination, manual dex¬ 
terity and visiio-motor coordination. Language comprehension and usage 
also were better. 

/, Comment. Inasnnieh as his test adjustment was good for the first 
test, it would seem that the test gave an adequate index of his functional 
level at that time. It is interesting to note that after four months at 
school he had lost many of hia compulsive mannerisms, showed greater 
freedom In play, and liis social adjustment had improved. He was able 
to test at a normal level, 21 points above the first test. 

2, Case ?—Girl—IQ Up IS Paints (97-116-112) 

Case 7 was an only child when she entered jtchool. She was ob¬ 
served from 2 years S months to 5 years 1 month. A sibling was bom 
during her first year at school. 

a. Physical status. She was well developed, well nourished, and her 
health record was good—only a few absences for cold.s. Her appetite 
was good. Her coordination was very good. 

0. Social backyroiiml. The father was a professional man, absorbed 
in his work, but he had a warm personality and gave warmth and affec¬ 
tion (0 (he children in the necessarily short periods he could spend 
with them. Success had been rapid for him. He was handsome and 
outgoing, while his wife was shy and retiring. The maternal grand¬ 
mother had been in a hospital for mental diseases for many years. The 
mother gave up her professional work when she married, and her inter¬ 
ests centered exclusively upon her home life. She stressed cleanliness. 

r, School aJjusImeHt, first year. The child was immediately well 
liked in the group. She took to school and rontine.s easily. She was 
occasionally sluhliorn, hut usually compliant. Her activity was purpose¬ 
ful, She was friendly, with occasional impulsive attempts at snatching 
mher children’s toys. By the end of the first year, she was considcicci 
n well adjusted child, outgoing, sociable, but extremely independent, At 
limes she was fiercely possessive, and if other children objected to her 
taking their toys she pinched their faces. At the time her sibling, was 
horn, in the spring, she started to hide and hoard things. She had begun 
n few months curlier to be more resistive to sharing. She seemed to 
have no fear, except of her own aggression. She was .sympathetic to 
the other children, and her anger was short-lived. During the first 
year, there were several difficult situations for the child: her mother went 
in a hospital for the birth of the second baby; her teacher was ill; a 
maid left; and the father, who was seldom nbscnt from home, went 
away for several days. After the birth of the baliy, the mother com- 
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])ared licr nnfavorably with the “Rood bnby.’' In that period of several 
months she showed hostile, resentful iteliavior which, ohvioiisly, was re¬ 
lated to the arrival of the baby. The only mannerism noted with some 
deRrcc of frequency and intensity was thumb sucking, with associated 
nose rubbing, at nap time or when tired, She showed a mild tendency 
to excessive hand washing. 

f/, School adjiisli/iciit, sccoiiii year. At the beginning of the second 
year, her rapport was not as good with her own Rroup, and she wa^ 
aggressive and dominating. She often played alone, asUiiMy due Co group 
choice. She always first said ‘'no” to requests to share. Her aggressive 
behavior consisted in pushing, shouting, hitting, then dissolving iiit(j 
tears and asking the teacher for help. She was affectionate with her 
teacher, but puslisd or bit other adults, usually to get their attention. 
Intermittently she was very gay, hiit resisted if spoken to about her 
attacks on adults. She had a cunlidcnt, gleeful manner and a good 
.sense of luimnr wlilch helj)cd to relieve tension. She coniituicil to suck 
her thumb and tickle her nose with fii/z picked from her liinnket, At 
this time, tlic ritual took on an nddiiionnl Bignilicnncc and liUcnsity, 
niid if licr "fuzz” could not he found she could not fall asleep until she 
had plucked more. The incrctiscd aggressIvciiesN toward adults and 
resistance to routineg wete coincident with the cnrly months of the baby 
brotlicr, when tlic mother was absorbed in the infant's enre. She con¬ 
tinued nggrc.sslve, yet fairly socinblc, through her second year at school, 

e. School (iciji/sfiiifiit, ihini ytar. After eager arrival at school, she 
was energetic all day, except for occnsionnl quiet moments of day¬ 
dreaming, She was Independent on less occasions than previously, being 
then defiant toward teachers and ttriccdperntive in group play, She 
had n keen sense of hiimor arcl frequently laughed gaily, She was 
not apprehensive but continued to show ccciisioiial anger by hitting, 
pushing, snatching. She was aggressive toward adults—this form of 
l)chavior reaching a peak during the spiing and decreasing markedly 
toward the end of the school year. She continued verbally bosdlc toward 
adults. In the family, meanwhile, following a scries of conferences 
between the mother and several )Jiejnl»cr,s of the .stuff, incliiitijjg tlse 
psychiatrist, a reorientation was taking place. Tlic niother focussed 
her attention on tlie cliild, freed herself, to a certain extent, from dc- 
inestic chores, and sought imich-ncedcd diversion. Her demands upon 
the child were somewhat lessened. During her last (thiid) year tit 
school, the child had a very good iclation to lier teacher, 

/. Psydiotnctiic teits. At the age of 2 years II monllis, she had a 
mental age of 2 years 10 months and an IQ of 97, It should be noted 
tliat this lest was made three weeks after the hirlli of lier sibling. 
In the test situation she wus willing, coopciative, and .showed normal 
interest; she did not talk a great deal. Tlie spiead was only three 
levels. She louiid it cli/fictik to .string head.*, ,ittd used a pencil in an 
infantile manner. At the age of 3 years 7 moruhs, her mental age was 
4 year.s 2 months, her fQ 116, She was willing, cnbpci alive, friendly. 
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and active all the time during this test. The spread was four levels. 
At the age uf 3 years 8 months, her mental age was 5 years 3 months, 
her IQ U2. She wfta willing, friendly, and coBperated well, exce^it 
when asked to use a pencil which she found difficult. The spread was 
again four levels. 

g. CmmtnU It would seem that the second end third tests reflect 
her true mental ability more accurately than the first test, which was 
given shortly after the birth of her aibUng. Her adiuslment, at home 
and at school, showed a gradual Improvement which has persisted 
during the two years since >he left the nutsety schaai. The results^ ob¬ 
tained in the first psychometric test, even though the child wns coopera¬ 
tive ill the teat situation, are an index of the inner tension associntcd 
wilh the arrival of the sibling. At school, during the first year and 
the beginning of the second year, her relations to the other children— 
more ihnn bet relations to adults—presented some difficulty, ns could bo 
expected in a child wortlng out his sibling relationship, Coinci¬ 
dentally, the Intellectual hiiict’iorlng appeared lowest during the period 
in which the child's emotional security was, at least temporarily, thrent- 
cned, Fimdamcntally, this la a well knit family and the parents (espe¬ 
cially the mother) were <iuick to recognize ond fill the need of this child 
for Increased alTectlon end reassurance. 

3. Cm ?-f}«ywQ Vp SI Pobits {125-JS1-356) 

Case 9 (Hoy) wns nn only tWU, wVo nttended school iiom % years 
0 months to + years 7 mouths. 

li. physical iiahti. He was svell developed, why and active. When 
first admitted, lie vvas on a special diet for a poorly-defined gnstro-In- 
tesilnal condition; he was hungry most of the time. He was absent 
for colds IV/i pet cent of the time the first year, and 22 per cent of 
the second year. He had frequent colds the third yenr, too; and, in 
ndd'uion, slaycii nt home one doy a week to rest, at his mother's 
request, Usually he was more high-strung and irritable when he re¬ 
turned to school oflct his day of absence for rest than dining the 
middle of ihe week. He alternated between periods of constipation 
and loose bowel movements, which was interpreted at school as .in 
nddilional evidence of romatically-exprcssed tension, 
b. Sodal baekfftoiiTid. The father had an older Loy by a former 
iTiarringu, and this boy had a closer I'elatiou to his stcptnolher thnn 
10 his own inolhet'. The father, a successful business man wilh in- 
icllcctnal drives, was restless nnd fond of sports. At home he vvfis 
dominalej by Ids wife, though more assertive in the business which 
they both conducted. The mother was a hrilliunt woman, fonncrly 
her husband's stcrcUry nnd cnircnily the chief executive In a scientific 
publishing firm owned by her husband. She hod two yenra’ psychi-itric 
ticalment, followed by six years' psychoanalyiic treatment (two ;maly.sl,s 
-the first one commiiied suicide), a fact which was concealed at the 
time of admisshm. She had exhibited mild paranoid trends toward 
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her former tlicrapists, and she tended to reject any aiiggcslions received 
iit tlie school, yet carried them out later as if they were her own. There 
was friction between the mother find the child's nurse, principally over 
his enuresis, It was felt thet there was considerable tension at home 
find that the mother rejected the child, 

c. Sc/iool adjUsUnent, frsf year, He was happy, self-sufTiclcnt, iiuie- 
pendent, teased nnd hit occasionally but expressed most of his hostility 
verbally. Biting was a frequent reaction If something was taken from 
him; he then looked anxious and remained silent. He was afraid of 
heights. There were several infantile traits, such as immature speech 
(clso a tendency to block and repeat syllables), thumb sucking, nail 
biting, tongue biting. He also had a relapse of bladder control after 
his nurse was discharged by the mother. At the end of the year, he 
continued to be independent, self-reliant, happy; lie had become sociable, 
was well liked and sympathetic; he was adaptable, seldom angry, ac¬ 
cepted frustrations well; he stopped biting other children. Ills stut¬ 
tering was temporarily incicascd by an injury to his thumb and several 
minor injuries, 

d. School adjustmeut, secovd year, During his second year, he was 
independent and friendly, though often unwilling to share one toy— 
usunlly the tank car or Bre engine, which he monopolized. Occasionally 
he bit children, was quite tense nnd hyperactive, About the middle of 
the year, when he had an erratic, excitable nurse nnd his mother was 
marc upset than usual (she hnd to go away fot several weeks), the hoy 
showed more tension and his stutter increased in severity; he became 
ambivalent tovya'rd hla teacher. Again his stuttering whs Increased, 
after Christmas, when he acquired a new nurse. Other factors were 
opcratingi he had two substitute teachers, owing to the illness of his 
own teacher. In the spring, biting and genital hnndling were observed. 
The latter, noted briefly in the fell, hnd disappeared. He had more 
colds. At this point, since it was felt that his colds were to a large 
extent psychologically determined (absence of signs of infection, evi¬ 
dence of tensions at home), he wna permitted to attend school, despite 
evidence of incre.iscd n.i8nl secretion, 

e. School ndjiijhiicni, third year. He was a good-humored, eager, 
friendly, happy child. lie stuttcicd only when excited, anxious or 
fnistratedi in contrast to the more dilTiiae and severe .stuttering of initial 
years. When engry, there was no trace of speech difliciilly, lie showed 
warm sympathy toward others; biting had ceased, but there still was 
mild genital handling through his clothes. If shown affection when 
excited, he qtiietcd down quickly. The motlici' had taken over total care 
of the child—a delayed reaction to suggestions—and he enjoyed his 
mother's attention. Her contact with the school staff continued pour, 

/, Psychometric tests. At the age of 2 years + months, he had a men¬ 
tal age of 2 yeais II months and nn IQ of 125. At 3 years 3 months 
bis mental age was + years V/i months, his IQ 131. At years 2 inoiuhs, 
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his nstnltvl age was 6 year® <* moaths, his IQ 156. In nil tliree teaiing 
siliialiaiis he svas eager, friendly and cooperative. 

ff. Coiniiiriit In n child showing an increase of 31 IQ points In the 
course of three years' attendance at school, consitlcvable improvement 
of emotional am! social adjuslitieiU at scliool was noted. While the mother 
remained nmbivalcnt and mildly paranoid, nevertheless she did mnlce 
an effort (o give more affection to the child; also, she removed an added 
cause of friction by taking over the child's care. The mothci has shown 
the same mildly paranoid attitude toward the school which the child 
now attends, and it is probable that her attitudes are, on the whole, un¬ 
changed, The child visited the nursery school recently; he appeared 
hippy anti was free from stuttering. Repealed clicck-iips on thus boy 
would he of gre^it mUrest. 

H, Groui* I, SuDGRoup (i>)i Cask 13, Case 17, Case 20 

I, Cate 13 — Ifo)'—!Q Down 13 /or«i.f (1S7’I4-^) 

Cate 11 ttb only dwUl upon admistion, was obsevved fcom 

2 years 7 months to 4 years 5 months. A brother was born at the 
lirginiiiiig of his second year at school. 

< 1 , Pliysital iiafttj. The child was somewhat uptlersizcd but tviry, 
(Tiutctilnr, with oxcellcut motor coiirdiitAtiftn. lie was absent IS pet' 
cent of the time for colds the first year, S per cent the second year—a 
good licaldi record. Me was a small cater. 

li, iSocioi Roth parents were brilliant, having been con- 

sUlcrcd “prodigies” in school and college. The mother was nggi'e&sive, 
with intense cultural drives. She was aware of her ability and thought 
(hnr she was brighter than her husband, who was prominent in his pro¬ 
fession. Site giiire up her professional work when she married and 
was content to do specialized voUinteec work (full time) in n hospiuil 
after n short period of iraming. She was concerned over the hoy’s 
prct'ocUy, having fcU hctself that being a "genius’’ Was not nccessnvily 
cordiicive to happiness. There was tension between the mother rmd 
boy, which she related to liin aggressivenesa and piecocinnsncas. At 
the age i)f 2 ye.iTs, Ui- could cope with 3- and A-year-olds vcibnlly, 
ami he was also physically aggressive. I'rior lo heing admitted to 
I’.iyne tVliitnc}' Nursery School, lie was known to several mothers in 
park grouys as n “biter." He was restless in Iwd, talking and singing 
iiwiend of gainp; to sleep. He ale with the msid. While his parcius 
“ididiv.ed” him, they did not spend niiicli time with him ond there ivaK 
no clditcticss of conlact between parcnis and child. The mother secim-d 
iiisfciitc ill her relation to him and was awed by him, 
c. Sc/ioa( a3jus(mfitf, first year. Ai first he was aggressive .ind veiv 
oewe but, caRer lo establish contact, lie made friendly overtures to 
other children. On the whole, lie made a rapid .ulitistment lii the grcnij). 
lie paid little hued lo strange adults but expected adenticn from Tind 
the approval of adults who were familiar to him. He Tcacied to frius- 
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trillion with licslilc aggression and crying. He was also dislruatfiii 
uf imfamiliar cliildren, His reaciion to them was, to a degree, unpre- 
ilictalilc; lie would make impulsive friendly overtures to them or, on 
llie cnntinry, hitc them, He liked to he near utliers Init nflen played 
alone, He was very sympathetic, except lowaid the object of his own 
attacks. lie disliked sharing, lie was cmotioually volatile, changing 
in rapid siittccsslan from friendly to attacking behavior. Usually he 
preferred hoys, though he also fought them more than girls, He had 
an extremely large vocabulary. His speech was very distinct, with a 
slight tendency to mild clonic stammering. He liked to play with words. 
There was spitting ai^d mouthing, hut finger sucking was never ob¬ 
served. Interest in food was moderate. Me slept well at nap time. 
'I'lierc was a little more than usual interest in genitals, his own and 
ulhcrs’, and he liked to compare his rather large penis to lhai of 
otiicr Iwys; there was, however, comparatively little genital handling, 
lie wns afraid of the school turtles, stating that they would bite oi 
acrnlcli him with their "sharp clavvj." He was also afraid of snakes 
anti dogs, and was very timitl about climbing. He was nut .ifniid of 
people, lie was often afraid of his own aggicssioii, staying neui his 
teacher ns he wns on the verge of attacking another child. 

In individual play sessions, there were many phantasies of power, 
such n.s Supeimaii and similar entities, and such themes were often 
played out in the school group. 

(I, Se/ioot iidjiiiltiieiil, stcond ytar. A brother was born shiiitly 
after he returned to school (second year). Me became distrnctible 
and very bottilu, cs|>ecially with younger inemhers of the stafl. Fre¬ 
quently he was also seen pursing his lips, as if he were trying lu 
corirul his verba] aggressiveness. His relation to the children con¬ 
tinued very much in the same vein, hut a new theme wn.s introduced 
ill his piny. lie had never played with dolls; now he was prone to 
select n baby doll, play briefly with it and throw it away. Gradually, 
beginning with the middle of the second ycai, he became steadier, .n 
home and at school. y\lso he was more cooperative with adull.s, 'There 
was less overt interest in genitals but cunsideTahlc talk regarding ihe 
aliincntaiy canal, ivitli frequent icfcrcncca to food nncl what hap¬ 
pened to it inside the body. Infantile Units practically disappeared; 
biting was observed only three times. There was more control iif 
aggicssioii; .'iiul his mother became more scenic, since the child's biting 
had been uf grave concern to hci. She also spent mnic lime with the 
boy, as n result of disciis-sions with the staff and her own increased 
ease with the child. Ily the end of the second year, his fcni of hciglii 
had decreased. He was energetic, generally chceiful, and changed From 
serious moods to peals of laughici. lie was cddpcr.nive, though he 
liked to tease and “trick” the teacher, 'rhere was bellei ucccplimcc of 
.strange adults, lie was independent and self-reliant. He became pro¬ 
tective uf younger children at school. Ilis lendeiship was icspectcd, but 
lie was not a good follower. 
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In individual play sessioaa, however, the child's adjustment did not 
redcct the same progress. There were indications that his a'cceptancc 
of tlic sibling was not as smooth na would appenr from the daily 
LchQvior records, Briefly, he rejected the interparental rebition by 
referring generally to the parents as "big brothers" and "big sisters’' 
rather tliQii ns father nntl mother. Tlie parents in play were also 
engaged in frequent fights, the father being the more assaultive figure 
of (he two, In the play sessions, the boy showed periods of excitement, 
during which he "danced a )i^’ (swaiql in diaracter) with the mother 
doll, then threw himself on top of the mother-figure on the floor. 
Finally, he showed marked hostility and destructiveness toward the baby 
doll identified na the brother. Because of &c need for release of inner 
tensions, this child was given therapeutic help in the form of repented 
play sessions; and his later adjuslmcnt at home and at school, na well 
ns his intellectual petfocmaoce in a somewhat rigid preparatory school, 
indicates that (he rivalry about hia aibling was resolved. 

r, Psyc/iomelric tests. At the age of 2 years 11 months, he hod n 
iiiciitixl age of + years 7 inooths, and an JQ of 1S7. Ac + years 2 months 
(three months nfeer Che brother’s birth) his mental ngc was 6 years, 
his IQ 144. During the first teat, he was friendly, showed a high 
ninuunt of interest, and hia effort and attention were good. He enjoyed 
the test. The spread was five levels. He showed average motor 
fiincdon with superior language function and camprclicnsion, Retention 
was average, During the second test, he was also eager to perform. 
He was cooperative and sliovred active interest throughout, Theic 
WHS a spread of four levels. 

/. Coiiimiitt. Although this hoy seemed outxvardly to have progressed 
in his social adjustment, his cooBict regarding the arrival of a sibling 
was ascertained ihrongh the play medium and, despite the apparent 
adequate handling of the teat items and good lelation to the psycholo¬ 
gist, it was reflected In hia lowered intellectnal performance. This 
olwervalion is the mare remarkable as, judging from his overt social 
behavior alone, one would be at a loss to explain the lowering of the 
iniellectual performance. 

2, Cfljj* 77 —Girl — 7Q Dotm Id Points (137-12I) 

I ase 17 (Girl), an only child upon admission, was oliacrvcd from 
I years 8 inonths to 4 years i nionllis, A sibling was Irorii four months 
after admission. 

n. JVjyrirrtI status. Her physical condition was excellent. However, 
she was abaeni for colds per cent of the first year, 22 per cent 
the second year, which was among rtic highe.st Incidence hi her group, 
l.atge motor coordination was itoor; dtc was slow in play and did 
nut exhibit the cfiEcruess and enthnsiasm characteristic of young children, 

b. Social backgrouad. Her father came from a family of culture 
and social promineoce. The mother, having come from a vather modest 
background, had to be accepted in and live up to her husbaiuVs social 
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position. There wns a further adjustment to be made to religious 
(lilTerciiccs—an important factor, as the father's family was deeply 
involved in religious culture and literature. In fact, the father's main 
Interest outside of his v/ork 'was 'writing about religious and philosophical 
subjucts. A physical illness of several years' duration Interrupted the 
mother's career—an experience very frustrating to her. The mother’s 
drive for intellectual achievement was intense, and she expressed the 
fear that her children might fail to develop an interesp'in intellectual 
pursuits, or to get a college degree—as one member of her own family 
did, This prompted her to put undue pressure for learning on the child, 
even in preschool years, (She was disappointed, for instnnee, that 
reading was not taught in the older group.) The mother maintained 
a superficially friendly but somewhat defensive attitude toward the 
school stall. Fairly frequent contacts did not break down her resistances; 
significant biographical data, obtained from other sources, were with¬ 
held through five years of superficial relations with the school. Al¬ 
though the mother insisted on registering the second child at Payne 
Whitney Nursery School, it was felt that her attitude had remained 
critical of the excessive freedom and “luck of discipline” which she 
felt were prevalent there. Both parents were in the old-nge group 
when their first child was born. A sibling was born about the mid¬ 
dle of tho child's first year at school, and a few days before her first 
psychometric test. 

c. School adjuitmeut, frtl ymr. She made superficial but friendly 
contacts with the other children. She seemed fairly happy, becoming 
excited end volatile when angry, She teased the other children per¬ 
sistently. Physical aggression was tentative nnd she was inhibited and 
fearful. When frustrated, she quivered with rage, showed verbal 
anger but could not allow herself to retaliate. Her speech expression 
was at first limited, but after a few months she became excessively 
talkative. She had n shrill voice, often whiney, and her speech articula¬ 
tion was immature, with many letter-sound substitutions and some 
repetitions. Grammar and vocabiilniy, on the other hand, were over¬ 
developed, nnd it was felt that the pressure at home for correct ex¬ 
pression was responsible for the discrepancies in her speech and lan¬ 
guage development, Several mannerisms were observed (centered prin¬ 
cipally about the mouth), such as holding in her mouth food which later 
she would defiantly spit out; nail biting, later replaced by nose pick¬ 
ing, She also twisted a lock of hair as she bit her mils; she chewed 
on her clothes whenever she was not at ease in a play situation; her 
eye.s blinked; she was self-conscious in the presence of adults. Inner 
tension was further evidenced in her inability to relax and fall' asleep 
at nap time—a fact sc disturbing to the mother that daily she bribed 
and threatened the child as a means of “coaxing" her to sleep. 

Individual play sessions revealed considerable repressed hostility to¬ 
ward the mother and sibling. 

rl. School ndjiutinerilj second year. She was friendly and popular 
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»vith ihc cliildren in her own group. Aggression was still verbal and 
slic was apprclieiisive when the other children mndc aggressive gestures 
lowsrd her. She would become Unse, her face flurhecl with anger, U 
was obvious that she hnd difficulty In releasing her {eelinga; she clung 
to fatnilinr play, and wanted to be reassured about new play ideas, 
She coniinwcd to tease odnhs and children, sometimes brinBing the 
cliildcen lo tears and then complaining about them, What she seemed 
to ienr iiioat was her own aggression. Lisping and a few consonant 
siilislitulions were still present, She also continued to suck her fingers, 
to chew nnd twist her hair; but the holding of food in her mouth had 
almost (llsapjicarcd. Genital handling avas observed during the last 
few weeks, at nap time. The mother reported conflict at home (over 
ceiling and sleeping) between herself and the child. There was less 
imitative behavior, nod she became slightly more aggrEssive and sclf- 
nssertive townrd the end of her second year. 

e. Psycfiomctric ifiU. At the age of J years 2 months, she had a 
nicmal age uf + years 4 moftths and an of 137, At 3 ycavs U 
luonllia, her mental age was 4 years 9 months, her iQ 121. In the 
first test, she needed soiiie cncoiiriigemciil to go to ihe examining room; 
then she wis at case and cooperative, but she wanted to leave whencvei 
(he items became difliculi. During the second <cst, she was willing nml 
codperadve but nut demonstrative or friendly; she tended to draw 
hack if (he examiner came close to her. She said very (]nlckly at 
liiues, "I don't know," and the examiner felt that she may not have 
(lone her best. Her memory was good. The spread on ench test was 
live levels, but the second lest sliowed more reguinrily of performance. 

{. Coimenl. While the child’s ndjuilroeni at school showed n alight 
progress and a tendency toward sc|f<oascriiveness, nt no time was she 
free from tensicn. The individual play sessinoa pointed to the preHence 
of hnslilliy toward both rhe mother and Ihe sibling. Pressure on the 
part of the molhet coiitinwcd, in fact it was farther cmpli.-ismil by the 
arrival of the siWing; and it is reasonnWe to assume that the lower¬ 
ing of intclltcinal performance is related to the internal tensions evi¬ 
denced at home and at achool, especially demonstinhle in ihc iudividval 
play ncssiuiis. 

1. Case 2Q~Girl-~IQ Dww 16 PoiHtr fl55-Ut.l39) 

Case 20 was the younger of two chiltircn, upon .Klmission, She is 
(he si'ucr of L'anc 3 (page ll). A third child was Iwvn between her fust 
and SEOuuds years ai school. She was observed from 2 years 4 inontlis 
ll) 4- years 11 months. 

< 1 . I’hysicnl status. She was a well developed, well nom islifcl child 
with a very gaud health recoid—absence for colds, 11 per cent of ihc 
litM ^enr, 5 per cem the accowl year’, no other absences. 

/!. Sci-M Oackgrouml. The father, who was in l>is middle fortic.s 
when this child was born, had been married previously nnd had several 
cnfJiidentily older daughleta by his first wife. The first years of this 
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.second maiTingc were riot veiy easy, as the mother had a conflict over 
her mother-enreer-woman status. Considerable work was done witli 
ihe mother about the adjustment difficulties of the first child, who also 
attended Payne Whitney Nursery School, In .shifting the enuihnsis 
(111 the older child's problem, the emotional needs of this second child 
were, to a certain extent, overlooked; on the other hand, she benefitted 
from the mother's increased insight. 

f, Sc/iool frst year. She was a vivacioits, gay, itide- 

pendent child with an almost constant smiling expression. She also hit, 
slapped, and bit swiftly, later showing concern over what she had done 

_n lypically ambivalent attitude of the young child. She tended to 

lie self-conscious before adults. She liked to be cuddled by her teacher, 
then would suddenly slap her, Also, she frequently used "iiainc- 
calling" as a weapon of lio.stility. She usually played with one boy, 
Several "mannerisms" were noted, such as nose picking, sucking three 
lingers (in a complex pattern exactly reproducing that of her older 
sibling), licking the lower lip, holding the mouth open. Her vocabulary 
was small, her articulation somewhat immature, init she spoke freely. 
Much of her speech wns patterned after tliat of her sister, especially 
with regard to pitch and modulation, She used words frequently for 
the enjoyment of phonetics, which the other children infectiously picked 
up from her. She was adaptable, could "Cake or leave" the group. 
Sliu was nn nctivc, nggressive, wvll ndjvistcd child. Aggression (pinch¬ 
ing, biting, hair-pulling) was used in retaliation rather than in uttack, 
During her first year, she developed a large vocabulary. There wbh a 
transitory period of stuttering—not imusiial at that age, when there 
is speech pressure not commensurnte with speech devclopincnt, A third 
baby was horu nt the end of the first school year and the mother 
became absorbed in the new-born, which she reported as a typical 
piittern with Iter; past the babyhood stage, children were lean atlrectire 
[0 her. Her nurse, who had been with her since birth and who sliuivcd 
considerable affection for licr, left shortly after the birth of the third 
child. 

(/. School ndjitslineiil, scc 07 iil year. She was well liked and sure 
of her position with children, Quickly angered, she aLso recovered 
quickly, She was alternately clinging and hostile to her teacher. While 
generous with her own toy.S| she occasionally hoarded all available 
toys, There wa.s a good deal of competition between her and her 
older sister who insisted that the baby was her own. At hninc and at 
school, Case 20 alternated between trying to be "hig" like her sister or 
“little” like the baby. Coincident with the birtli of fier .sibling, .she 
showed some regressive behavior; for instance, she clung to her mother, 
demanding to be fed by her while sitting on her hip; and she engaged 
in “baby” play, at home and at school. She had been the favorite 
child, but with the arrival of the third child parental inteiest and 
affection were shifted away from lier. The beginning of her second 
yeai' at school was thus marked by three significant events: (n) the 
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blnh of the baby; (i) the !o3s of her own nurse; (c) her teacher's 
absence for six weeks, because of illness. By the end of her second 
year, she had gradually become friendly, cooperative, dortiitiating, a 
group leader. The children in her group followed hei.- play Ideas 
implicitly. There ttlll was alternate clinging and resistance toward 
her teacher. Gradually she become proud aad fond of the baby, There 
was, however, a short period of overt hostility toward the baby nnd 
the childien in her group, when her parente and older sibling went 
away for tivo weeks^ During this time, w'hen she was left with the 
baby and the baby's nursemaid, there was a keen competitive drive 
manifested in her group relationships. 

The individual play acailons indicated her conllict over the baby 
and her hostility toward her. 

c. School aHjtishfieutf third year. During her third yc.ar, the child 
continued somewhat absorbed in the bqby's life nt home and was fre¬ 
quently reluctant to come to acliool. The initial reluctance ootwithstniul' 
ing, etich day ihe odjusted well to the group; she continued friendly, 
active, and it lender. In the spring, she was tensingly resistant to 
he: teacher. However, cn the whole, her adjustment at school was good. 

/. (etfs. At the age of 2 years 9 months, her mental 

age WEIS f years 3 mooths, and her IQ 155. At 3 years 10 months she bad 
a mental age of $ years 5 months, nnd an IQ of 141. At the nge of 4 years 
^ months, het mcntil age was fi years 6 months, and her IQ 139. During 
the first test, shewas willing, friendly, coSpemtlve. Her rapport was good, 
Her attention ivnndered at first, but ofter she started a task she worked 
with great concentratioR. Motor coordination was fair; she tended 
to fail motor, rather ihon verbal, tasks. The spread was six levels, 
During the second test, she was willing, friendly, cooperative, and her 
tappott was good. She wanted to succeed. Often she asked for re¬ 
assurance, She would not readily admit that she did not know the 
answer. The spreod Was four levels, During the third test, she 
was well poised and concentrated well. She said she thought that she 
would do bcticr this time, because now she Wfls four years old. There 
was a spread of only three levels. 

ff. Coininnil. There is a close parallel between this child's social- 
einolionnl ndjiislfnent and her intellectual and motor performance in 
the three successive psychometric testa. She is q happy, well intc- 
RTUled child, well able to deal with frustrations. Her adjustment 
was very good the following year, when she attended kindergarten, 
and her superior school Bchievcracnia there (also, she was the most 
successful and popular in her group) indicate that she has retiirnecl 
IQ her first level of lutellcclual functioa, (No test given.) The IQ 
drop during her second and third years at Puync Whitney Nursery 
School could be anticipated on the btsa of biographical data 
ported above. 


ns re- 
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C. Group II: Case 23, Case 27, Case 35 
1 . Case 2?—Boy~JQ Down 9 Painli (128-120-119) 

Case 23 (Hoy) was nn only child during liis three years’ Qttendnncc 
at Payne Whitney Nursery School from 2 years to + years 7 months, 
a. Physical stains. He was a are]] developed, avcl] nonri.iiied child 
with n fairly good sootor coordination. He had frequent colds, for 
which he was absent 25 per cent the first year, 9 per cent the second 
year, and 35 per cent tltc third year. During the third year he 
had also an unexplained temperature over a period of several weeks, 
h. Seda} bachoreiiud. Both parents were adopted children, The 
father was a young, immniure individual who preferred the company 
of his fellow students in the professional school he attended to the back¬ 
ground and responsibilities of home life. Sexual adjustment was poor. 
The mother, also young, was wilhdrasTn and appeared unhappy. She 
had not been well adjusted to her adopted parents and entered mar. 
riage ns a means of escaping from home. During the child's third year 
at school, she became attached to another man. There was a pregnancy, 
followed by abortion, and shortly afterwards n second pregnancy, 
followed by the birth of a sibling. The latter seems to have caused 
all plans for divorce and remarriage to fall througli. Later develop- 
riients, severs! years after the child left I’ayne Whitney Nursery Sclioo), 
were Increasingly traumatic to this boy, but there had been continuous 
tension and unhappiness in the intervening period. 

f. School adjustmeist, first year. The child was friendly and gregari¬ 
ous, but also showed impulsive, aggressive behavior, hitting, kicking, 
biting; he also had tantrums; and thumb suchiag and genital handling 
were observed at times of stress. His moither had taught him to bite 
himself when he felt like biting others, and some days his wrists 
end hands were covered with small bite marks. While Itc was fre¬ 
quently tense and easily excited, he was also cheerful, ciitliusinstic, 
active and independent. He was very possessive of his toys. 

(/, School adjiislinetil, second year. During the second year, he 
continued to be tense at times of frustration. He showed hostility 
toward everyone at one time or another. Less verbally hostile than 
during the previous year, he was not able to express his feelings very 
readily, often ciily glaring at a child or adult He showed quick 
changes from fviendly fo fiosti/c attitudes. A leader in his group, he 
was friendly with the other children but tended to be "bossy.” He was 
extremely possessive but gradually, toward the second part of the 
year, he began to share his toys. There were no outstanding fears, 
but occasionally npprehensiveness was manifested, as well as a lack of 
eagerness to enter new situations. He had a good sense of humor, 
c, School adjusluie7i(j third year. Between his second and third years, 
this child came very dose to dying by drowning—iiiicoiiscioiis for 
severai hours. He was pulled out of the wafer by n dog, No fe.ir of 
water was indicated, and there was no apparent increase in apprehen- 
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sivcniss. During the last year at school he became more stable, accepted 
fcustralioiis more readily. Tliere were stHl occasional mild out¬ 
bursts rf temper; he was still possessive of toys, and mildly tense; 
ami there still was more ambivalence of feeling than is generally the 
case ill that age group. However, lie became more demonstrative 
with hii leBclier, He nlso accepted affection from one boy with whom 
he was "the baby," while at the same time lie was, to the gi-oiip, a leader. 
He was the most popular child in this group, a physically attractive, 
gay, responsive youngster. He greeted strange adults with threats, 
spitting, etc. He could not relnic at nop time; in fact, he was dis- 
lutbing to other children, and for that reason he was placed in a room 
with two other children, even then continuing for a long period to 
be restless and talkative, Gradunlly, toward the end of the year, 
he was able to be quiet after a few minutes. On the whole, in the 
course of three years' attendance, there ivns a lessening of tension at 
school. 

In individual play sessions, however, there was noted through the 
years an undercurrent of anxiety, in plinntasies, dreams, piny (fenr of 
ilistruciion, dirt) nnJ it fairly overt expression of hostility toward both 
liarcnls. It Was never possible, in this case, to reach the parents except 
for superficial school contacts. Later, psychiatric help was sought by 
the nuither when an acute conflict developed about the marital rcla- 
lloas, as referred to previously. 

j< 1'ji‘cliainelrie lesh. At the age of 2 years 2 months, the child's 
nicntal age w.ib 2 years S months, nnd his IQ 128, When he was 3 
jenrs + months, his mental age was 4- years, hig IQ 120. At 4 years 
4 months, his penial nge was S years 2 months, his IQ 119, During 
the first test, he was interested In the items and seemed to enjoy them; 
and be was'codpeTniive. Motor ability svas not so well developed as 
olhcT functions. The spiead was six levels. During the second lest, 
he was inurcsled, spontaneous, happy, somewhat overaclivc in the 
tcHi situation. Ilia attention span seemed rather short, Excellent prog¬ 
ress had been made iu motor ability since the first lest. The spread 
was only three levels. During the third test, which had a spread of 
live levels, lie vras willing and very cooperative, hia attention was good 
and his interest high. He failed all drawing tests. He showed fair 
motor control but poor form perception. 

ff. Cewrunl, The school reports show continued tension but good 
iwogrcs-s in social ndjustment during three years' attendance. The test 
fcsiillH tlid not reflect Improveincpt; there was a net loss of 9 IQ points 
—not cunsidcred n significant drop, as arbitrarily defined above. This 
child was inserurc in his home, and liis inner tensions were mainly 
reflected in his phantasy life and continued anxiety. Since the home 
eondhions did not improve—iri fact, later they were considerably more 
ihreatcning to this boy-it jg highly probnble that the insecurity rc- 
flectcil in the relative Inhibition of intellectuni functioning ha.s con- 
finueii. 
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2. Case 21 — Lay—No change in IQ (12S-125) 

Cnsc 27 was the older of two children upon admission (the sibling— 
Case 35, Girl—was 1 year old), He was observed from 3 years 5 months 
lo + years 10 mouths. 

a. Physical stains. Pie was a well developed, well nourished child, 
His large and small motor coordinations were superior. He was absent 
for colds 28 per cent of the first year and over IS per cent the second 
year, with an otherwise excellent health record. 

h. Social bachgrouiid. Neither parent was very communicative, but 
both were warm and demonstrative toward the children. They were 
iKit unfriendly, but their apparent reserve was often felt by otlicr parents 
as n source □/ strain. The father was a professional man, absorbed 
in his work, with very few outside Interests; there was a nice sense 
oF unity in the family. 

f. School ndjnslrnetsl, first yt-tir, Upun admission, he made such an 
easy adjustment to school life that on the first day the teacher entered 
a note to the eficct that she was haull}' avvarc of him as a new clilUI. 
lie was happy, poised and self-reliant, an energetic and enthusiastic per- 
ticipnnt in group and independent piny. He was sympathetic toward 
the other children, enjoyed their company but was not entirely de¬ 
pendent on them. In his own group, he soon became a lender wllli- 
out ovcrly-aggressivc attitudes. On the apparatus, lie was casual, fear¬ 
less, cfHcicnt. There was some posscsslveness regarding toys, but nut 
abnorinolly so. There were no infantile habits other than occasional 
iinll biting and nose picking. Rare and short-lived temper tantrums 
occurred when he became severely frustrated, He was Indilferent to 
strange adults, but had a good relation to the school stnE and was very 
cloBO to his own teacher, In short, he was a very well adjusted child. 
Individual play sessions brought out occasional anxiety ilreains of 
biting animals, and mild hostility towards his family—frequently found 
in the dream and phantasy life of young normal children, 
d. School adjiiitnienl, second year. The child continued to be inde¬ 
pendent, adaptable and happy, both as a follower and leader, He 

usually settled any quarrel that came up by laughing, thus breaking 
the tension. Anger, as a rule, was short-lived, He was occasionally 

stubborn—usually when tired, He was quite social and friendly, 

with a preference for boys. He was secure at home and at school. 
There were no fears, Fairly infve(|uent nail biting continued, 

Mild anxiety in dreams and phantasies was expressed in individual 
play sessions—all within normal limits. 

c, Psychotnclric tests. At the age of 3 years B months, he had a 
mental age of 4 years 7 months, and an IQ of 125. At 4 years 8 months, 
his mental age was 5 years 10 months, and his IQ 125, During the 
first test, he showed active interest. He was compliant but refused 
one item, His mood was happy and there was no restlessness. The 
spread was only three levels, During the second test, he was friendly, 
cooperative and enjoyed the test, The spread was only two levels. 
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/. Commpht. One would not expect IQ eliangea in such a consia- 
lenily «cll adjusted child, and the remits obtained in the two tests 
bear oiit this e?:pcctation. 

J, Case 3S~'Girl—IQ Dtwn 5 Pehils (136-131) 

Case 35, younger sljier of Cnse 27 (page 31), was the second of 
thice children, The youngest (a boy) was born four weeks after 
she entered school. She was obserred from 3 years 9 months to S 
yenrs + months, 

<r. P/iyiica/ status. She was well nourished. Motor coordination 
was erceptioiially good. Her health record was among the best at the 
school, 

//. Social bachoroKHii. Her background was the same as that of Case 
27, The mother preferred the boys and coiaplaiiicd of the mild re¬ 
sistive attitiulc of this child. The child had a good relation to her 
older brother and tended to imitate him. She frequently quoted him, and 
they played together constantly. The father repotted that the girl 
was not jealous of the new bahy hut '‘it took her a little 'while to get 
used to him.'' At the time of the sibling’s birth, her rooin was given 
up 10 him and liis new nurse, her bed being placed in the older brother’s 
TOOTn, 

c. School adiiiilmeiit, first year. She accepted school easily. Site 
seemed bappy (here and sympathetic toward others. However, she 
craved aUcvwlon, was jcaloui when it was given to others jn her group, 
and showed anxiety when she felt neglected. She was strongly pos- 
sc!<Kive Ihu able to share if approached in a friendly way. There was 
a shott period in the spring when she was jealous of the baby and 
needed reassurance from her parents. Ac this time she also showed 
some hostility toward her teacher, Her hostile reaction toward the 
baby was considered normal, and het ability to express her feelings 
freely was considered healthy. She tended occasionally to be '‘bossy” 
liiwanl, and lo tease, the younger children. There were three periods of 
linirhj, uneven behavior during the year, corresponding to developments 
in (he baby's life which brought the nitcnlion of the family to the infant, 
Coliicldnuilly with this behavior, she craved more attention from 
teachers mid children at school, she indulged in play themes in which 
.she was the baby, and resented ike attempts of other children to play 
ihi.H riiU'. She became hostile toward the baby's muse, There were a 
few mild mniinerisms, such as thumb sucking before sleeping-time, 
nose pickiag, and occasional bitiiig. When thwarted, she hit, scratched 
md sctcaracd. The stimmcr was a more gratifying period, as the mother 
—fi)lluwiji(* (he staff's stiggeslioas—centered her interests on this child, 
while the nurse liusiei herself with the wu boys. At the end of the 
first year she had become friendly, happy and eager. Her r.ipport 
with her teacher was good. 

Individual play sessions revealed sibling rivalry. 

if. Sefiaol ad')\i!lnen(, srroiif year. The child was friendly, playful, 
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indcpeiiclent. She showed grent freedom in her emotional expression, 
She was a leader, yet could participate in group phy, or play alone 
happily- She was a popular child, did not tease yotinger children— 
(IS was her tendency during the first year. She was never anxious 
shout new situations, in fact she enjoyed changes in routines. There 
was, in mid-year, a phase of resistance to all routines, both at school 
mid at home—cause unknown. She was direct and purposeful In her 
play and there was little phantasy, On the whole as doinpared with 
ihe end of the first school year, there was rso conspicuous chasage in 
social behavior; but minor changes took place that were in the direction 
of improvement. Her teasing and "bossy’' rnamur had disappeared 
hut, the mother reported, she was domineering at home during the 
latter pnrt of her second year. The mother acknowledged her osvn pref¬ 
erence for the boys, and there is still mild friction between mother 
nnd dnughtcr, 

Individual play sessions continued to show dreams and phantasies 
related to the gradually resolving sibling conflict (dreaim thnt he 
might fall out uf bed, etc.), 

f, Piychmttric fnfr, When she was 3 yenrs U months, she had a 
mental age of J yecra + months, and an IQ of 135, Ac + yeors 10 
rnoachs, Iter Hietiffil age ms 6 years 4 montits, Iter IQ 131. During Ihc 
first te.st she was willing, friendly and cooperative, Mar rapport was 
good, the test was consistent, and the spread was four levels, During 
[he second test she was again friendly, willing and cooperative. She 
chewed a pencil much of the time, and seemed to find it necessary to 
keep her hands occupied constantly. Again the spread was four levels. 

/. Conunertt. In this well adjusted child there was no conspicuous 
change in behavior. The family is well knit, and the children are 
given a great deal of afiection. The .sibling rivalry and conflict were 
p.arlly resolved and partly repressed, with the relation to the baby in¬ 
creasingly satisfactory. For the three years following her attendance 
at Payne Whitney Nursery School, this child has made an excellent ad¬ 
justment at home and at school, and her performance in the latter sitii.v 
tion indicates that intellectual function continues at a high level. The 
parallelism between emotional .adjustment and intellectual function is 
close, with steadiness as a characteristic of both. 




V. ANALYSIS OF PSYCHOMETRIC REPORTS 

]rjglny.cight Stanford-Bincr tests (1937 revision) administered by four 
lisycliologists from 1937 through 1943 were used for this study. They liavc 
bten analyzed for inconsistencies in test performance, relation of excessive 
nr constricted spread to IQ variations, shifts in basal ages, and failures, to 
sec what kinds of failures were made at the level just above tlic basal age 
liy tlii.s group of 39 nursery school children with two or three psychometric 
tests. 

The 88 tests comprise 74 Form L (84 per cent) and 14 Form M (16 per 
cent), distributed as follows: 

First test 34 Form L 5 Form M 

Si'ccind test 30 Form L 9 Form il/ 

'I'hiril lest 10 Form L 

The interval between tests ranged from three to 16 months on 38 children; 
one retest was given 26 months after first testing. Tliere were two tests 
on 29 children; three tests on 10 children. The spread is given in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

Taule of Spread—39 Cases, 83 Tests 


Number of levels 

1st test 

2nd test 

3rd test 

Two 

2 

3 

_ 

Three 

4 

S 

4 

Four 

13 

15 

1 

Five 

9 

7 

3 

Six 

7 

3 

2 

Seven 

4 

4 

— 

Eight 

— 

2 

— 

Totals 

39 

39 

10 


A, CHAnACTEWSTICS OF GrOUP I AND GrOUP II 

Group I —22 chiLlrea luilh changes of 10 or morr IQ poiiils on r/test. 
Mean IQ on first test 121.8, raDge 79^-157. 

Mcnn IQ on second test (3 to 20 months later) 121.9, range lOO-iSL 
Fniiricen cases gained 1-21 IQ points, average (mean) gain 12.7; 
S cases lost 12-21 IQ points, mean loss 15.S. 

On third test, available on 8 cases and given fiora 9 to 17 months 
after second test, 4 gained 2, 10, 16 and 2S points respectively; 4 lost 
2, 4, 14 and 1+ points respectively. 


‘As explained eailicr, this child with initial IQ of 79 was accepted before re- 
seiirch standards were established. It was considered desirable to include him 
in (Ins writing because of |]i.s increase of 21 IQ points after three months of school 
attendance. Mean IQ of Group I with this IQ of 79 omitted would be 123.4, 
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Group chiUrea taUh venation of 0-9 IQ points on refesl. 

Mean IQ on first test 120.8, range 96.142. 

Mean J(? on accond teat 121.3, lange 100-145. 

(Second teat given after intervsils of S-14 months on all except 
one, on whicli the interval waa 2S montha); 8 casea gained 1-9 IQ points 
on retest, mean gain 4,2; 8 cases lost I-IO IQ points,® mean logs s,4; 

I case showed no change. 

On third test, ava'iblile on only 2 cases in this gioiip and given \2 
and 15 montlia respectively after second testing, each lost 1 70 point. 

1 . Spread 

Nine ckildTCiv Kad spreatfe of seven and eight levels, one on two tests. 
Retest scores on ittfec of tliest varied only slightly; one gained 9 points 
and five showed marltcd changes; one lost 12 points, one lost 25 points and 
Inter rcEained 16 iioitKs; three gained 21, 22 and 31 points respectively. 
Tlw?. wide spread in this group appears to be related to some extent to 
marked variiitlon in score. 


2. Marked Change tit Spread 

'Vwcnty*thtcc children showed a difference of only one or two levels ol 
.sprciid on retest and eight eases showed no change in spread. However, tlie 
remaining eight cases showed the following wide variations; 

PliMc cases iticrcaaed spread on retest by three levels— 

Case I (Bciyl 3^1 wutiaWy had \vit> levels o{ s^ivead. Three 

mcndis later his spread was five levels and he gained 21 7Q points 
(7MO0), 

Case 2 (Buy) (page Ilf with isvo levels en his first test, five levels 
a year laiec, gained 16 IQ points (M-106).* 

Case 38 iCrirl) (page IS) shilled from four t<j seven levels wlicii 
rcicstej in nine monilii and lost 4 points (122-118). 

Three cases reduced their spre.id by three levels— 

C!ase 11 (Hoy) (page H) dccre.nsrd spread from seven to four lcvel.Si 
gained 21 pcinii (l23-«). 

Case 21 (Hoy) (page 13} decreased spread from six to three levels 
and loM 8 pcints on second test; on third teat his spread was five 
levels and he lost 1 point (128-120-119). 

t aiic 5 ((«irl) (page II) decreased spread from fuT: to two ItvciHi 
giiiiied 10 poiiiis (I1M2I). 

One Case ll) (Boy) (page 11) decreased his spread hy four Ics’els, 
from seven to three, and gained 22 points (110-132). 


A third lest was as'aiUhIc on the ease which lost 10 points on the second test; 
patt of the loss was regained. As net change was less than 10 points, lie wa* 
ititlnded in Group 11, ' 
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One Case 9 (Hoy) (page 11) increased his spread by five levels, 
from ihree to eight, and gained 6 points on the second test; on the third 
tot with five levels of spread he gained 25 points (125-131-155). 

3. Cousiric/ed Spread 

Sixteen tests showed only two or three levels of spread, and the question 
arose as to whether something interfered with free intellectual function at 
these times. The examiner's reports indicate that the children were co¬ 
operative and willing to be tested. Examination of these sixteen tests 
showed that two children showed no change in IQ with the restricted spread; 
lour gained 1-22 IQ points, three more than !0 points; but 10 children lost 
Irom 3-21 points, six of them more than 10 points. T/mj the IQ of 56 per 
coil of ihe sixteen varied mcn-kedly with narrow spretid, and ihe IQ of 63 
per cent of this {/roup was lowered. 

4 . Incoiisisleni Test Patterns 

Eight children failed on retest items that they had passed previously, 
Four dropped in IQ, three markedly so; four gained, ore markedly so. 
Again, the psychologist stated in the test report that the child was “co¬ 
operative and willing” during the testing. Whether inner tensions or 
anxiety were operative at these times, in spite of apparent cooperation and 
.ilcrtiicss, cannot be definitely determined. 

5 . Basal Age Shifts 

Frequently, children in our group jumped several basal levels on retest, 
sooner than a corresponding degree of mental growth could be expected 
even for superior children. Only one child in the group with insignificant 
/(} changes showed this marked shift in basals and gained only one JQ point. 


TABLE 2 

Failed Items Geouped According to Class 


Class of items 

Frequency of 
failure 

No. of itemi 
in class 

Equated 

value 

Rank 

Memory for digits 

23 

4 

25175 

1 

Memory items except digits 

11 

4 

125.75 

2 

Ccmpreliensiaii 

18 

7 

115.7+ 

3 

General knowledge 

23 

9 

115.00 

+ 

Form discrimination 

12 

5 

108,00 

5 

Vocabulary 

14 

6 

105.00 

H 

Manual dexterity 

13 

6 

97.50 

7 

Number usage 

7 

121 

4 

45 

78.50 

8 
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Hut eleven Group I children showed such shifts, nine of tliem Kaininp from 
9-25 IQ points and two losing 12 and 14 points respectively. Thus it 
would appear that even the child’s basal level may be indicative of his 
incntiil organization at the time lie is tested, the higher basals giving more 
compact tests (not necc.ssarily with constricted spread) and often showing 
subitanlially higher IQ scores over the tests with wider spread and nmcli 
lower liasal on the same child. 

6. Fnilure Analysis 

As this group has a mean IQ above 120, its pattern of failures may not be 
like that of an average group. The 88 tests were analyzed for f.iilurcs at 
the level just above the basal, One hundred twenty-one items at levels 11-6 
to \^1I appeared. Ha.sals ranged from II to VI, passing performances from 
II t(] VIII, TIic one luindrcd twenty-one items are grouped below into 
eight cliisRcs of items which may be related in the sense that they appear 
to mcnsiire the same or somewhat similar mental functions, The classes 
have been c{]iiatcd for item frequency. 

ll will be seen from Table 2 that judged by equated value, digit memory 
failures account for tlic largest percentage (19,2 per cent) of failures in 
any one group of items; and that adding together failures on all memory 
iicnis accounts for 28..1 per cent of the fnilcd items. 

Hearing in mind that, as noted above, wide spread and miirked shifts in 
basal age both appeared more frequently in the test records of children 
in Grnup 1, It may be interesting to note the following further analysis 
of the 121 items failed at the level just above the basal. Little attempt is 
made to attach meanings to the figures below because it is obviously impossible 
to compare 74 items failed by 22 cluldrcn nn 52 tests including eight third 
tests (Gmiip I) with 47 failures made by 17 children on 36 tests including 
two third tests (Group II); therefore, any comment cf an iiiteipretalivc 
nature is merely suggestive. The 121 failed items can be bi'okcn down as 
indicated in 'Fable .1 

I he 19 iienis in the last column were failed by children in (ti-oup 11 who 
liad IQ variations of 7-9 points on retest and a history of tension niiJ in¬ 
stability, hnim these figures it will he seen that actually only 28 (47 minus 
19) (if the 121 items were failed hy children whose liistcrics reflected good 
euioiional adjuslmcnt and whose IQ's varied less than 7 points on retest. 
I he figures on ineinory items suggest that even temporarily up,set cliildrcn 
fiiil nieitiQiy items much more frequently than children who arc more stable, 
bince .attention is an important factor in immediate recall as well as in fixating 
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39 


Fniledby 
Group I 

Memory for digits 17 

Memory items except digits 7 
Comprclicnsio" 14 

Generfll knowledge 
Form discrimination i 

VoCJliulary J 

Mamifll dexterity 7 

Number usage 3 


Totals 


74 


Failed by Group' H 
children wlio showed 
Failed by some/(J variation plus 

Group II tension or instability 


6 

4 

4 

11 

4 

% 

6 

4 


4 

1 

3 

2 

4 
3 
2 


47 


19 


material for later recall, one might reason that attention is not optimum 
when children are emotionally disturbed and that this results in frequent 
(rtilurc of memory items on intelligence tests. 


D. Summary of Psychometric Analysis 

The 39 children used for this study were divided into two groups: 
Group I, 22 children with a mean IQ on first test of 121,8, range 79-157, 
whose IQ changed 10 or more points on retest; and Group II, 17 children 
with a mean IQ on first test of 120.8, range 96‘]42, whose IQ'i varied 
less than 10 points on retest. The number of cases used in this study is 
(oo small to consider the statistical significance of similarities or differences 
of grovips, hut a brief summary of the findings outlined above suggests that 
for these children, at least, wide spread is related to significant IQ changes; 
of eight marked changes in spread, all but one showed marked variations in IQ 
on retest; of 16 tests showing constricted spread, nine showed marked changes 
ill IQ on retest; of eight inconsistent test patterns where children failed 
items previously passed by them, five had marked !Q changes on retest; of 12 
cliiUrcn with marked basal shifts on retest, U showed significant gains or 
losses in !Q, and analysis of items failed just above the bas.al level showed 
that most memory and comprehension test items were hailed by children In 
Group [ (the group with significant IQ changes on retest), 




VI. SURVEY OF LITERATURE 

A survey of tlie literature during the past five years yields little specific 
iiilormfition m the relation of intelligence and emotional adivrstment but a 
iiinnheT of studies refer to emotional conditions or events as possible factors 
ill test scores. BUncliard (5), in stressing caution in the use of psychological 
test results in diagnosis and prognosis, says "the personality and emolional 
state of the child may effect the rating.” Allan and Young (1) state that 
maikcd variations in IQ seem to be influenced “by sucli factors as insecurity 
j,lending the loss of a parent, by frequent or recent changes in the home, by 
conflict in the hoine, by treatment wliich engendered lack of self-confidence 
mid prolonged immaturity, by unusual changes in educational opportunities, 
onil by poor health.” Brown (6) finds the IQ to be constant but concedes 
[list individual variations occur as a consequence of emotional blocking during 
the test. Hallowell (23) believes that 10 per rent of the changes of 10 or 
more IQ points in his group were due to “emotional factors” and 25 per 
cent to '‘environmental situations.” Goodenou^ (20) mentions the need to 
direct a child's activity into mentally healthful channels, if his intelligence is 
to become an asset. Dulsky (10) reports on 13 cases after they had received 
an average of I5 months of play therapy: eight gained in IQ on retest, foui' 
si(;iiilicantlyi five lost in IQ. When he retested eight cases a third time, 
with an interval of a year between second and third tests, little change in 
/() was found, 

Lund (27) writes of the interdependence of mtelligence and emotionality. 
He points out that although we speak of the central nervous system and 
autonomic nervous system separately for convenience, they do not function 
separately and that the emotions “may not only give direction to mental con¬ 
tent but may also affect the quality and level of performance,” He cites 
the wide variations in mental and physical output associated with the manic- 
depressive psychoses, melancholia, and sdiizophrcnia. "That variations in 
alertness and mental capacity under these conditions depend upon funda¬ 
mental changes within the autonomic system is seen from studies in metabolic 
rate and bodily tonus characterizing these forms of disorder,” 

Richards (33), in a longitudinal study of 80 children tested at six-month 
intervals from the age of 6 months during periods from four to ten j'cai'S, 
attempts to link home incidents to IQ variations and concludes that clicic 
U'crc significant differences in the kinds of homes of those who showed con¬ 
sistent IQ gains and those who did not—differences in respect to tlie amount 
of “solicitousness, acceleratlonal attempt, and severity of disciplinary penal- 
lies'' shown by the mother. 
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Goldfarl) (14) pi'cscnted evidence of the effects of deprivation caused by 
institutional life in infancy on emotional and intellectual growth, He com- 
jiarcd 15 children who had had an average of three years and three months 
of institutional care before being placed in foster homes, with 15 children 
placed in foster homes soon after leaving their own families. Those who 
spent llieir infancy in an institution were found to be retarded intellectually 
and emotionally, and they presented more frequent and more serious be- 
lias’ior problems than the other group, Goldfarb (16) reported tliat the 
Rnrschach data on this group of institution children showed that their inteb 
Icctnal development was behind that of the “family" children, An article 
on llie same group by Goldfarb and Klopfer (17) further emphasized wlvat 
they call the "deleterious and permanent effects on personality of extreme 
psychulngical deprivation of infaiits" in institutional life. A later study by 
Goldfiirh (15) of 40 children with about three years in an infant institution 
heforc foster home plncemeiU showed that these children presented intellectual 
and cmotionnl problems necessitating repented home placements to a much 
greater extent than was the case with children reared from infancy In families, 

Street (41), In his work with 920 exceptional children, found that those 
who gniiicd 10 or more points on retest were □iten sliy, fearful nnd verbally 
inaiticiilatc on the initial test; but not all children cxliibiting' tliesc traits 
initiall}' made substantial gains on retest. 

Schafer (34), in a study of scatter, by which he refers to the ''dishannony 
uf cfTiclcncy of mental functions as indicated bv differences between subtest 
scores," tested mentally ill patients with the Rabcock Efficiency test and 
reports the disturbing and distoiting affects of emotions and attitudes which 
destroy the "relative autonomy" of intellectual function, Schafer and 
Rapaport (35) studied scatter with tile Wechsler-Bellcvue subtests on men¬ 
tally ill suhjecis and describe the uneven mental functioning of various clinical 
groups. 

Regarding the effect of mirscry school training on intelligence, Anderson 
(2), Bird (4), Goodenough and Maurer (21, 22), Jones ,ind Jorgensen 
(24), I/anison (26), and Voas (43) report that nursery school training dees 
m\ incra-se the IQ. Frandsen and Harlow (13) and Page (30) report 
slight Insignificant gains, Goodenough (18), McNemar (29), and Simp¬ 
son (36, 37) criticize tltc methods used in the Iowa studies, believing that 
the results reported are affected by the sclcctuiii of cases, the statistical methods 
chosen, and the tendency to credit IQ gains to nursery school training 
without adciiuiitcly measuring other operative factors. Wellniiin, Skccls, 
and Skodak (45) reject McNcmar’s criticisms of their statistical metlmils 
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as hrecly irrelevant. Wellmnn (44) reports the IQ to be functional, directly 
affected by educational experiences inside and outside of sdiool, and considers 
llic type cf school an important factoi in the growth of intelligence. Stark- 
ivcather and Roberts (38) corroborate the findings of earlier Iowa studies 
iliat nursery school training increases the IQ. Stoddard (39) answered critics 
tli^t Iowa has studied many more cases than are reported by other studies, 

and also that most of the studies which claim no hcnelit to the IQ from 

nursery school training, do, nevertheless, report a small gain in IQ on the 
part of nursery school children over the control groups used. He states that 
ilic belief tliat the IQ remains constant is giving wEy before the findings of 
Ourk L. Thorndike (42), Honzik and others. Stoddard (40) cites 
ihe great need for studies which will demonstrate the influence of biological 
mid social factors, bad health, and "mental rigidity in the Lewiiiian sense" 

oil intelligence, Allan and Young (1) believe that constancy varies accord- 

iiifr to the criteria used. Katz (25) found his test-rctest correlations tc 
decrease as the interval between tests increased, llrown (6) believes the 
to be constant within a very narrow range as long as the child's environ- 
iiient is relatively constant. English and Killian (II) say that it is “ex¬ 
tremely difficult" to modify the IQ. Hallowell (23) studied 250 children 
Iidin infancy through three years of age and reports validity correlations 
dll the IQ very similar to those reported for older and school-agc cliildrcin 
He states that mean variations are related to age, reporting 15 IQ points 
for Ills group under one year of decreasing to 8 points at three years of age, 
Fleming (12) studied the subtests on Forms L and M of the Terman 
revision of the Stanford-Dinet Scale, and finds the tests at Years III to IX 
to be ciiiinl in difficulty on the two forms. Goodenough (19) finds vari- 
iiliility on the 1937 revision to be lowest at age 6 and highest at 2)4 to 3 
nail probably at 12, particular!)' with children ranking 2-3 SD above or 
below the mean of their group. One can expect changes from 8 to \2 IQ 
points on these latter. 




VII. DISCUSSION 


As indicated above, in the brief sumy of the ps 3 'cholcgical literature, 
diversified opinions are expressed regarding the variability and non-varia¬ 
bility o( the intelligence quotient. When variability is recognised, the 
majority of authors tend to account for it through unknown or extraneous 
factors. However, a few authors trace variations in intellectual function 
to emotional disturbances, In the psychiatric literature there has long been 
a recognition of gross intellectual deterioration in syndromes involving severe 
personality disorganization. 

There are few systematic studies of children of preschool age in which 
dvnamic studies were possible, with variables reduced to a minimum. A 
commonly reported cause for variability in the case of young children is that 
the children were not tested under uniform conditions by the same psy¬ 
chologist, As described above, psychometric tests are given at the Payne 
Whitney Nursery School under favorable ronditions .and extensive bio¬ 
graphical data are obtained. Nevertheless, repeated tests indicate variations 
in intellectual performance which cannot be ascribed to the test situation. 
Iticklcntally, the factor of physical illness is removed, since no child is ever 
tested if his health is, for any reason, below par. 

In the test situation itself, a number of factors must be taken into con¬ 
sideration for an adequate evaluation of the resulte. Some pertain to intel¬ 
lectual function while others do not, except as they indirectly affect intel¬ 
lectual functioning In that situation. Even in blind testing, the examiner 
would make observations on die behavior of the child; but without bio¬ 
graphical data, he would be unable to state whether the child’s mood, for 
instance, was habitual or exceptional—related, perhaps, to some recent inci¬ 
dent. He would not know whether the child's contact witii him was typical 
of his contact with the majority of adults or a reaction to himself alone (to 
the child, an unknown adult). Rapport and cooperation are generally re¬ 
ported upon by all testing psychologists, althougli with varying degrees of 
insight depending upon their own training and personality, As for intel¬ 
lectual performance in the test, the interest and concentration of the child 
arc usually observable and can be reported upon relatively accurately. The 
test scoring is done by means of more or less rigid rules which do not take 
individual personality patterns into consideration. 

It is highly probable that neglect of these factors explains in part the 
state of confusion which prevails in the literature. Such titles as tlie follow¬ 
ing reflect that confusion: "Comtancy of the Intelligence Quolient . . 
"Does the IQ wander f; '^The Wandering IQ": "The Fickle IQ." 
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In the Payne Wlutney Nursery School records, one cannot fail to be 
impicssed with the highiy mdividual character of the variations and their 
rclntion to the child’s emotional adjustment. In 22 out of 39 children, 
significant changes ranging from 10 to 31 points, up or down, under favor¬ 
able conditions for testing were recorded. It is in that large group of 
signiricaiit changes that predictability was maximal. 

As a means of elucidating the background of predictability, it is relevant 
to tlcfine which modifying factors could be operating in these children as a 
groiifi: First, for all children growth and maturation are operating, and for 
all of them the school experience is also a modifying factor. Teachers and 
other children play a part in the emotional and social growth of the child, 
The school group provides a satisfactory medium of expression for working 
^ut sibling rivalry conllicts, In the life of young children, especially in the 
case of rust-born cblUlrcn or children from small families, this fiictor is far 
Irom being negligible, 

While there car be no rigid rules about fotecasting changes in intellec¬ 
tual perforinaticc by means of knowledge of the child’s emotional adjustment, 
a mimhcr of considerations can be used as meaningful indexes. For instance, 
when a child upon ndmissiem at school is observed to be inhibited, fearful 
(often an only child who has not had contact with other children), one 
can expect a rise in intellectual performance and improvement in social be¬ 
havior if the family background is secure. This was true with Cases (boys) 

2 and 6, nnd (girls) 5 and 8 . If there were in the family structure elements 
of insecurity, progress would not be expected m that same type of child. 
'I'his was true with Cases (girls) 14, 31, 17 and 19, and (boys) 16 and 18. 

A child from a secure environment, but whose position is teinporaiily 
threatened by the birth of a sibling, is very likely to show a lowering in 
performance if tested during the period of sibling conflict. Wlietlier the 
conflict would be t|uiclcly resolved or lasting would depend to a large extent 
oil the parents’ awareness of the child’s needs. But there are other aspects 
to he considered; For example, the sibling conflict may represent in the child 
ar cxprc'^sion of insecurity which is deep-seated in his own relation to his 
liavcnts, As previously formulated by the senior writer (9), sibling con¬ 
flict is prcdicialile in that even before the Mrth of the sibling there may be 
in the chillis personality indications uf a potential rivalry which is biouglit 
to the surlacc at this time. In this sense the sibling rivalry does not begin 
witli the birth of the sibling. Typical of the drildren likely to ''I'ccover" 
nuickly were Cases 13 and 20 (boy and girl respectively). Typical of the 
children whose sibling problem was an expression of deeper conflict related 
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10 flic parents, were Cnses (girls) 14 and 19, and (boy) 16. The same 
considerations as relate to the sibling rivalry hold true of any traumatic 
development in the family. 

As a result of gradual growth and the socializing effect of nursery school, 
a child from a secure environment may show a gradual but minor increase 
in the course of three years at school. Whether this minor increase is 
nltributablc to maturation alone or the release effected by social contacts 
Is a moot point. 

Children from consistently secure and stable environments are likely to 
diow little or no change in their intellectual performance, as was the case 
with Cases (boys) 27 and 34, and (girls) 15, 33 and 35. 

Children from consistently disturbed environments are probably testing at 
\ lower level of intellectual function than would be the case if they were,*, 
h,ippy and secure. This was the case with Cases (boys) 28 and 29, and 
(girls) 36 and 37. If the child can have the benefit of special guidance or 
treatment, his intelligence quotient may rise, notwithstanding the fact that 
conditions at home may be changed little or none. If conditions at home arc 
changed and the child feels more secure, similar results can be noted. This 
was the case with Case (boy) 9. 

Major changes or gross conflicts have a repercussion on intellectual per¬ 
formance which can readily be anticipated. On the subject of predictability 
there is, however, no absolute rule, as the dynamics of the child's behavior 
and intellectual performance sometimes may be too complex, even when overt 
nnd latent patterns seem clearly defined through knowledge of the family 
constellation, daily behavior observations, and analysis of pUy behavior. This 
statement is substantiated by the fact that in six children changes were 
expected in another direction than that afterwards noted, or were quantita¬ 
tively inaccurate though In the direction predicted, Cases (girls) 26, 36, 

37 and 38, and (boys) 28 and 29 belong in this category. As pointed out 
above. Group II includes two types of children—some of them consistently 
well adjusted, and others whose home conditions were consistently frustrat¬ 
ing. It was in this latter group that the margin of error was greatest, In 
contrast to an acute traumatic situation, continued frustration sets up a 
multiplicity of compensatory mechanisms which introduce additional elements 
oi complexity. 

There arc certain factors which pertain specifically to the Payne Whitney 
Nursery School set-up, where individual children are carefully studied; 
Recognition of a problem of adjustment is the first step toward special 
guidance, and in a few cases even toward treatment, Tliese are important 
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modilying factors of behavior which caimot fail to have a lepercussion oji 
intellectual performnnee—as is clearly indicated in the group of children 
with significant changes upward. In the group with significant changes 
downward, it has been shown that 6 out of 10 cltildren showed behavior 
changes related to the sibling, and that in all 10 diildicn the lowering in 
JQ could be forecast on the basis of traumatic influences in the home- 
other than those referable to sibling rWaliy. However, behavioi being de¬ 
pendent upon complex inierxelalions, the recognition of a problem does rot 
mean the solving of this problem, since it involves the insight and coupcTation 
of patents or parent substitutes, as well as their own emotional and scxnal 
adjustment. As can be seen from the brief accounts of the children's ail- 
justinent at school and at home, the patents are not always able to fill the 
emotional needs of the children, even though their cooperation on the sur¬ 
face and their intellectual awareness are assured. 

The ideal scoring of the intellectual function would include the follow- 
inp flatat 

1. Test scoring with the usual technical differentiations regarding in- 
tcllcciual and motor performance, memory, digits, scatter, etc, 

2. Observations on belwior in the test situation. 

3. Observations on behavior in the life situation at the lime of testing 
(with special Tcfctcncc to physical illness, mood, recent events, etc.), 

4. Report on the total adjustment, presenting a dynamic interpretation 
iff the individual’s functionuvg. 

As seen in the short protocols given above, there were children whose IQ 
change was not conuucnsutaie with the improvement in their overt social 
behavior; and in several of them, the individual ploy analysis revealed a 
latent conflict. These observations point to Ihe need of a projective tech- 
iiifiuej ill addition to the usiwi methods of psychometric iesfinifj as n vieens oj 
di’lntiiiff the possil/ility of hiliilfitiutf infiuences. 

J lie relation between severe lucntal illness and gross mental deterioration 
has been invc.stiKatcd by various authors. Some recent studies have aim 
^lllnvn that children who arc insecure and deprived of affecUon, when 
placed ill a more «atisfactoiy home environment very often show n rise in 
intellectual perhirinniice (3, 7, 8). In children brought to treatment for 
ncuroiii: problems, improved intellectual performance as an outcome of im¬ 
proved emotional .idjustment is not uncommon. 

A UtikiciK example U (hat o( Giil E. C., i years 3 morlbs at the 
lime of ivritlng, who ivas first brouglu tn [isycliiaUic trcMmciU at the 
QRe of 7 years & months, with (he following major coinplaiiits: motor 
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restlessness and inability to concentrate, with very poor school re¬ 
sults; allergy (bronchial attacks of several years' duration); stealing; 
smearing of feces, and intra-rectal manipulntion, both at home and at 
school. Born out of wedlock (her patents married when she was 
2 years old; third marriage for father, second for mother; divorce pro¬ 
ceedings already started at time of writing] this child was rejected 
hy both parents, and throughout infancy and childhood had numerous 
and varied homes, including (sporadically) her own. At hirth, she was 
placed by the mother, who then left the United States, in n boarding 
home where she experienced gross physical and emotional neglect. The 
mother seems to have thought of her more as a picture than as a 
child. For instarce, she had n large scries of expensive photographs 
made of the infant between the ages of a few months and 2 years. 

The actual living conditions of this baby were discovered accidentally 
tlirougb an unannounced visit of the photographer, who found her to 
he one nf six infants In a small bedroom. The child was then 9 
months old, and she was so cramped In her "crib” that her head alone 
could move. The parents wcie notified, and a series of examinations 
wfis made at this time. The infant was so retarded in her psychoniotor 
development that there was a tiueslion of placement in a hospital for 
congenitally deficient children. At 10 months, when taken by the nurse 
who had delivered the mother, the child was "like dead ... did not sit 
nor suck,” and the tntrse had to feed her with a dropper. The mother¬ 
ing and ellicient care given by this nurse succeeded in bringing the 
Infant closer to normal. The periods when the child was cared for by 
thii nurse seem to have been the happiest; and at the time of admission 
for treatment, she had once again entered her home for an extensive 
may hy parental arrangement. Space docs not permit of clnboracion 
on the many aspects of this case, but the following findings pertaining 
to the intellectual performance are briefly recorded; 

At 9 months, there was evidence of gross ment.nl deficiency. At S 
years 5 months, when placed in the kindergarten of a private school, 
she was rejected after one week—her intelligence being then evalu¬ 
ated as that of a moron. Her IQ was 60. At 7 years 9 inorlhs (sev¬ 
eral months after entering the nwdier substitute's home), her IQ was 
foiiiul to be 76, At 8 years 1 month, her IQ was 82. At that time 
some improvement had already Irecn shown fu the decrease of all syinp- 
loms enumerated under complaints, and smearing ard rectal manipula- 
liun had completely ceased. Her school record also indicated continuous 
dow progress In intellccliial performance. 

The .19 children included in this study, however, were not brought to 
observation for neurotic complaints; They are fairly representative of approxi¬ 
mately norinal beliavior in a social g:roup with high cultural drives. The 
varinlions (some of them consideraWc) which arc rcponctl arc in keeping 
with the \’i]viations reported in the literature on )'ouiig children, Hlanclmid 
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(5), for instance, states ^'Research data indicate that the IQ tends to be less 
constant if llie childicn were first tested under the age of six years than if they 
were over six years old when first tested." Lack of cooperation and negativis- 
tic attitudes in that age group arc interpreted by the majority of authors as 
responsible for these vtiriaiions. Since such factors arc minimal in tbt 
group studied, variations must be referred to other causes, From the pccscii- 
tatlon of individual cases given above, it seems that the variability of IQ 
is related to the emotional lability characteristic of that age group. Con¬ 
sistent with this statement is the observation that even in this age group a 
stable child from a secure wwiroument is likely to sltow little or no change 
in his intellectual performance in the course of a three-year observation, 

In the two discs reixntcd by Blanchard (5)f the children, when retested, 
showed n considerable rise In IQ coincident with the resolving of theit 
psychiatric problem. From the report, it is also evident tliat the children 
were obviously dtsluvbctl in the test situation—a condition which did not 
obtain in the Payne Whitney Nursery School scries. Tlie same seems to 
linlti true with regard to the cases of Bender and Ynincll (3); but In some 
reports, information about test behavior is not available, us in the writinijfs 
of PuUky (10), Cludestcr (7), and Chidester and Karl Mcnnlnger (8). 
It would be oi great interest to have information about disturbed behaviot, 
or the absence of it, in the test situation, since emotional disturbance in the 
total personality is not always reflected In the test belmvior. This point 
is strikingly brought out in observations of some of the Payne Whitney 
Nursery School children who, while known to be emotionally disturbed, 
ncvfltthcUss sveie reported as cooperative, e.agcr, and well adjusted to the 
test situaiion. 

Scatter is given by some authors—Schafer (3+), and Schafer and Rapaport 
(35)—as an index of disturbance in the intellectual function referable to 
iiinutional causes, In the group of children studied, scatter does not seem 
Ui liavc considerable value or signilicancc. In the light of Rapaport's (32) 
work i)H mcinory urganizalion .nid emotional influences, it is interesting 
to note that digit tnemory failures accounted for the largest percentage of 
failures. Ilowcvcr, there do not seem to be specific patterns associated 
with failures or gains in the psyclioractric tests. 

riicrt can be no doubt, from the analysis of the total data as briefly 
suinniiiriml above, that there is a close relation between emotional adjust¬ 
ment and irtellcctual function. At the beginning of every school yc.iri 
occasionally a child may give the impression of being dull, in his play behavior 
vu even in his initial psq/chmnctric test if this is done early in the year. 
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Ujiifilly tills child is expected to reach the level of normal or even supctlor, 
irielUgcncc after he has become freer and has lost some of his anxieties and 
iiiliihitions, Notes to this effect are entered in the earlj^ record. Indeed, 
[he initial differentiation betv'cen dull and inhibited behavior Is one of the 
problems whicli confront the director of the school and the psychiatrist in 
their determination of what constitutes "•normal” intelligence and behavior 
ns a prerequisite for admission. A knowledge of the early psychomotor 
de/elopment of the child and observation of his behavior in the initial 
Interview help in reaching a rough estimation of his intelligence, but it is 
only with a more thorough understanding of the child’s whole personality 
tlint an adequate evaluation can be obtained. 

In the group of 13 emotionally disturbed diildren tested before and after 
treatment by Dulsky (10), significant gains in IQ were found in four of 
the children, although the group as a whole did not show significant improve¬ 
ment ill test scores, While Dulsky cwisidered the gioup too small lor 
conclusive evidence, he postulated "as a functional concept of intelligence 
ihiit emotional adjustment is one of the variables that might influence intelli¬ 
gent behavior,” He also indicated that "in some diildren intelligent behavior 
would be more intimately related to the emotions than in other children,” 
Pignatelli (31), testing two large groups of problem and non-problem chil¬ 
dren of 7, 8, and 9 years of age, reached several conclusions: 

The Stanfard-Binet Intelligence Test is net a suitable instrument for 
the qualitative differentiation o{ children except in so far ns it is a means 
of measuring general intelligence. . . . That maladpistment docs not 
appear to condition intelligence in an/ dehnitc way in children of these 
age groups, is an important fact that has been gleaned from the present 
study. Though maladjusUnent of the problem group In this study oppears 
to be extreme in many of the diildren, it is a hopeful sign that this has 
no deteriorating effect on the qualitative aspects of intelligence. 

Pienatelli also makes the statement that "the intelligence of a child is like 
bis physical growth. It is unsusceptible to the vicissitudes of ordinary psy¬ 
chological content and adjustment mechanisms.'' Since the children in the 
Pignatelli study were not retested, variability cannot be meaningful in terms 
of indhidutil changes. Also, biographical data—at least, in the case of the 
non-problem group—were lacking and criteria for the control group were 
negative (not referred for examination because of atypical behavior; not 
considered a behavior problem; coming from a non-clinical, non-institutional 
group); so it is possible that a certain percentage of the non-problem children 
were inhibited children withp.idt clinical symptoms. In the absence of loiigi- 
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tiidinnl studies, it is also obvious that the “detcriofating effect” of emotional 
disturbances cannot be evaluated. Nevertheless, such investigations reveal 
an awareness of the quality of intellectual function avliicli was 

absent from earlier psychological studies. 

In presenting the 39 Payne Whitney Nursery School children, the con¬ 
densed protocol form was selected, since this m.adc it possible to hriiig out 
pertinent facts of the psychometric test results and social bdiavior in all 
Ciises. The an.aly.sis of test items does not reveal significant patterns nor 
reliable criteria for emotional maladjustment, aldiough scatter is relatively 
nicanirglul. The analysis of the total records (psr'choiuetric tests, physical ex- 
.iininntion reports, anamnestic data and observations on group and individual 
behavior, play .analysis records) Indicates that ifiieikcinal function, ns mtas- 
iiiTf/ fhrouffl] ftsychointlnc lesU, j/jou'j /fnclHafioMS, and ihai the chilli’s lolnl 
I'liiolhnnI aii}iistnicit( injliieiicfs his test score. Total emotional ndjiistincnt, 
on tlic other hand, cannot he adequately evaluated through observations on 
behavior, and affective rapport to tlic examiner in tlie test situation alone, 
Nor is it sufficient to be acquainted with the child’s overt social beliavior 
mitsidc of the test situation. This slud^ emphasizes the need (o evaluate 
the potentialities of intellecliial juHclion by nicans of special tecliniijiies. For 
the sake of brevity, and in the absence of dynamic studies, piojective tech- 
niques would be a good adjunct to tlic usual ps 3 ’clioincti'ic tests, 



VIII. SUMMARY 


Since 1937 personality studies of normal children have been in progress 
ji the Payne Whitney Nursery School. The records include anamnestic 
Jam, physical examination reports, psychometric test findings, daily behavior 
records, and individual play sessions. This method of investigation permits 
(lie aaalysis of any one phase of behavior in relation to any other phase. In 
the present study, an attempt has been made to establish whether any rela¬ 
tion could be found between intellectual function, as measured by means of 
pij’chnmctric tests, and emotional adjustment, as evaluated thi-ough the total 
data, The trends of emotional adjustment were fornuilatccl independently 
of die findings of the psychametric tests, 

Of die children admitted during the period from 1937 to 1942, 39 children 
lud nt least two psychometric tests in the course of two or three years’ at- 
iciidancc at the school. On retest, 22 showed changes in IQ which were 
considered significant (10 points or more in either direction), and 17 showed 
na significant changes (less than 10 IQ points, or no change in either 
direction). 

Of the 22 children with significant changes, 12 showed an increase in 
IQ rating of from 10 to 31 points, and 10 a significant decrease of from 10 
10 19 points. In all of tlic 22 children which made up the two subgroups, 
tlicrc was a close parallel between emotional adjustment and psychometric 
test findings. 

The 17 children without significant changes In IQ presented a more com¬ 
plex problem of analysis. They included two categories of children: stable, 
well adjusted children whose home life seemed to present no cause for emo¬ 
tional disturbances; and children whose home conditions, while unaatisfactory, 
dill not show variations or tendency toward marked improvement or further 
dislacation, The margin of error for predictability of IQ changes on the 
bn^is of biogaphical data was higher in this group than In the group witli 
silinificaiit changes, In six children, variations in IQ were predicted in an¬ 
other direction than that afterwards noted, or rvcrc quantitatively inaccuiatc 
though in the direction predicted. 

The present study emphasizes that intellectual function, as measured 
throu^jh psychometric tests, shows fluctuations, and that the child's total 
emotional adjustment influences his test score. It also points to the need 
Ilf a projective technique, in addition to the usual methods of psychometric 
Icsting, ns a means of detecting factors inhibiting tlie Intellectual function. 

The clinical data have been presented and analyzed, but no liypotbesis 
lias been formulated regarding the inhibition of the intellectual fiincticn 
through emotional causes, 
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I. THE PROBLEM 
Introduction and Survey of Literature 

\n ils beginnings as an autonomous science academic psychology invesci- 
tcd tlie of the human psyche (Appendix A) in vacuo, as it 

vcre as if there existed such a thing as a human being without constant 
rclalioiisliip with other human beings. TtJday psychology has developed into 
llie science of human relations. Toward the end of the last century it 
became clear that psychological statements based on observations and specula¬ 
tions about an isolated individual result in answers which are nt best useful in 
physiology, certainly not in psychology. It was discovered that the object 
o| psychology could only be observed and studied in terms of function, in 
lermsof relationships; and that it made as little sense to speak of an isolated 
htimiiii psyche as it does to speak of a law of gravitation in a universe com¬ 
prised of one body. Jnst as the law of gravitation is a statement about 
interactions taking place between several physical bodies, so psychology is 
a science making statements about phenomena taking place in the presence, 
u'hcthei actual or imaginary, past or potential, of several individuals (Appen- 
dixll). 

When psydiology became the science of interactions between the individual 
and the totality of his environment, with particular stress on interpersonal 
relations, it had of necessity to describe these relations not in static terms, 
but in terms of dynamics and in terms of forces. The most evident mani- 
(estation of these forces are the emotions, and ever since Freud introduced 
his epoch-making genetic and dynamic concept of psychic processes and 
structure the focus of psychological research has been increasingly on these 
[ihcnomena, We have, as a result, come to realize the significance of the 
emotions and of emotional interplay for the vital equilibrium of the human 
being, 

In a study (61) on infants in their first year I have been able to demon- 
slrate that emotional starvation (due to lack of social relationships) in Its 
extreme form is as destructive for children in their first year as physical 
staivation, and that it results in death or iiTcparable psychiatric damage, 
These findings were made and expressed in statistical terms with the help 
ol Developmental Quotients (Appendix C) bearing in mind the divergencies 
in the affective factors in the children’s surrounding. 

This was a very generalized approach which provided the basis for oui 
further investigations. Wc collected an extensive bodj' of observations on 
this subject, but only the findings of striking developmental differences in 
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four divergent ciiviioniiicrtts were correlated with the circumstances opera- 
tivE ill cnch given environment. The problem of the infants' emotions as suck 
was not touched upon. An investigation of the emotions and their mum. 
fcstatiuiis during infancy, that sector of infant psydiology in whidi pioneer 
investigations were carried out by the two Slientians (57), Watson (65), 
and Goodeiiough (38, 39), then constitutes the next step in our rescarcli, 
'rhe experimental findings and theories of these autliors are ably and exten¬ 
sively suminarizcd by Maiy Cover Jones (45). 

If we are to understand more about the role of emotion in the life of the 
infant, however, we must carry our investigation beyond the mere cDmp.irison 
of developmental differences. We must investigate the infant’s emotions 
iheimcives, their manifestations, and their nature. 

Hut this is not a simple undcrtalcing. All the manifestations observable 
in the newborn, be they somatic or psychic, arc diffuse, umlifferentinted, nidi- 
iiieiitnry, and inconsistent. Reaction to stimuli is usually non-specific, and 
presents for the most part a picture of generalized overRow ycactioii. 
Stiiinilatioii in one pare of the body {e.g., eliciting the grasping rcRex) results 
frequently in the response of a totally diffevent, unconnected pait of the 
body (c,g, sucking response) (43). 

Emotional stimulation may provoke a body response, and conversely so¬ 
matic .stimiiUtlon may bring forth an emotional response. Systems, which 
arc usually cunsldcted well isolated from each other in the adult, show un¬ 
limited permeability in the newborn. In the first hours of life any system 
seems to be ititcrchaiigcablc with any other one and able to perform vicaii- 
OU8 functions. 

We arc in n particularly prcc.arious position when we attempt to investi¬ 
gate the infant's emotions, for it is c-xtrcincly difficult to differentiate emo¬ 
tions in the infant in the snmc iiiannct as we differentiate them in grown-ups, 
Even if we limit ourselves to tlic most elenventary terms and speak of only 
two forms of eniQtion.aJ feeling, negative and positive, we find that this is 
still too ambitious u program, for in the ease of the neonate we witness 
licliavicir which seems to be limited to the inaiiifcstation of negative emotions 
only (7, 13). We know of no behavior in the new-born which could 
justiliiibly be called the manifestation of a positive einotioii, Its countei- 
part, ill the neonate, is quiescence. 

I he earliest manifestation of emotion in the human being probably con¬ 
sists ill tlie screaiiiiiig and crying of the infant. We nee probably justifieJ 
ill describing rhe civcumstamces which produce this behavior in the baby 
as painful, One can reitson physiolapc.ally and say that physical factors 
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suet) ns huiiRcr, tliii'st, pniiiful disensc, irijuries, lack of air, :md exircinc 
thcnnnl stimulations inflict sufferinE' Or one can reason by analoEy from 
adult experience and say that such interference as abrupt interruption of per- 
ccptual stimulation, restraint or interruption of motor activity, and intcrnip- 
tions of quiescent states by strong though not necessarily painful stimuli 
iiillict suffering, We need to reason hy analogy only in a minority of cases, 
however, for most of the situations where a iicniiatc screams would nut only 
cause suffering in an adult—they arc for the most part accninpaiiied by 
physiological processes which arc demonstrably painful a.s well. I'or this 
reason we believe wc are justified in stating that crying and screaming in 
the new-born expresses negative emotions, 'hhe details of the naiuvc of 
these emotions arc unknown to us. No differentiation has been attcmiitol in 
regard to their quality, nor are we likely in the near future to be able lo 
distinguish differences in the new-born's negative emotions which would give 
us a clearer insight into their significance, 

On the other hand the new-born does not possess any mciins of expressing 
positive emotions beyond that of iin attitude of quiescence or acceptance of 
the stimulus offered (such as when he sxvallows food introduced into his 
mouth), We therefore feel justified in assuming, provisionally, that in llic 
new-born tliere exist only two primal undifferentiated emotional attitudes: 
that of accepting and that of rejecting a stiiiuiliis. Even this Ktatement 
should probably be qualified, since there is some doubt whether acceptance of 
a stimulus is really a positive attitude. It might be also assumed that when 
a stimulus like food or wninith is accepted it does not create emotional 
reaction, but is rather incorporated into the child’s system of psychic equi¬ 
librium without disturbing his state of qiiicsecncc. Conversely, when a 
negative emotional manifestation is stopped by “positive” stimulation (such 
as food, warmth, etc.), then it might be that the removal of the negative 
stimulus merely rc-lnstatcs the previous situ.itian of quiescence, without 
creating a positive emotion at all. 

AVlicthcr u’c assume one primal emotion, the negative one, or two priiiiid 
emotions, a negative and a positive one, it is from these that ilie whole 
gamut of later emotional experience and emotional leaction will be (]evelo|icil. 
Mut while emotion in the grown-up may be expressed by mental, ideational, 
verbal manifestation, or by facial expression, the modes of manifestation at 
the disposal of the new-born appear to be restricted to the phenomena of 
discharge in the province of the autonomic nervous system, or to the phe¬ 
nomena of overflow in the system of voluntary innervations, The greater 
specificity of emotional maiiife.stiitions in tlie new-born is found in the an- 
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toromic sector nf tlic nervous system and it is noteworthy that during 
later life, tco, the linkage between emotions and tlic aatonomic nervous sys¬ 
tem ictmiiis a close one, 

Tlic developmental differentiation of emotional inanifcstaticns closely 
parallels the diacritic (Apixndix D) perceptive development and the de¬ 
velopment of voluntary body mastery. One of the first manifestations of 
positive emotional experience in the infant is the smile. We realize that 
we lay ourselves open to criticism when we speak of the baby’s smile as a 
manifestation of positive emotion, or as we will call it from now on, of 
pleasure, We have no way of knowing whether die infant really experiences 
pleasure when it smiles, An old wife’s adage states that, on the contrary, 
when the baby smiles it has a belly-ache. As a general statement the 
adage is certainly false, but the slight amount of truth it contains makes 
it necessary to discuss it and to elucidate the question as to what the smile of 
the baby really is. 

Wlicnevcr we speak here and in the following of "smiling” we will refer 
to the facial configuration of lips and face known as ''sinilc” in grown-ups, 
We shall also include those pathognomic^ activities such as grinning and 
laughing which in grown-ups, or in the older child, are considered as even 
more pronounced manifestations of the emotions which evoke a smile. 

Smiling in the form of the pathognomic activity of widening and curling 
of lips appears quite early in the baby—according to Cli. Biihler as soon 
as the tenth day of life (11). We have observed and filmed an infant 
smiling on the 8th day of life. A few earlier observations (Blanton, Watson, 
Ament, Dearborn, Mooie) are reported in the literature. There seems no 
reason to question the possibility of smiling immediately after birth, since 
at this early age smiling docs not appear to be correlated with any specific 
stinuilus or situation. It Is one of the numerous expressive movements of the 
face til'served in the baby, such .as frowning, opening and closing of the 
mouth, protruding of the tongue, nnd facial distortion wliiclr we consider 
to be in the nature of the overHow phenomena. It docs not differ in this 
from the Htiuirmiitg, writhing movements of arms, legs, and tniiik, which 
appear imliscriminatcly at this age whenever a stimulus strong enough to 
overcome tlic very high perceptive threshold of the first week of life is offered. 
Under these circumstances it is obvious that any of these manifestations, 
including smiling, can occur in response to any stimulus; thus the old 

q’nlhognomic (from ihe Greek Pathos—suffering, passion, and gnnmc—judgment). 
The recQRnition of cmatiotia and passions llnough their outward signs and expression, 
{H'fLslrr's lnlern{]lioittil Dictionary, IHl.) Modern scientific tradition lias limited 
llie iisaire of tliis term more or less to facial expression. 
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wife’s adage, according to which the baby smiles when it has a liclly-aclie, is 
Justified in a way. The [)aby may smile when it has abdominal pain, to be 
sure. Hilt it may nJso sc]uirm or frown or do any number nf otlicr things 
for tlie .«ame reason, This period of iiuliscrimijiate inanifcstation of pathogno¬ 
mic activity, however, is outgrown very soon in the course of the baby's 
dcvclornient. By the third month his smile has become a reaction distinctly 
linked to certain stimuli. The nature of these stimuli differentiates tlicm 
definitely from any experience which could be called painful or diasagrceablc 
In the grown-up. From this point on it will not be possible to say that 
when the baby lias a belly-ache it smiles (Appendix E). From this age 
level on (more accurately from this diwclopmcntal level on, since tlic clirono- 
logical age varies) smiling will not he manifested in any psychological 
siliiation in which pain, rage, anger, boredom, or neglect is e.xpeiicnced, 
'I'hesc arc the situational configuiations in which neither the infant, the 
toddler, the school child, the adolescent, nor the grown-up will smile except 
in one of those conventional clnborsulons of the smiling gesture whicli arc 
developed into a semantic system of facial expression in the process of grow¬ 
ing up. It appears tJicrcforc that tlicrc is an iinbrokci] genetic line for a 
large number of situational configiratiQas which do not act as a .stiiiiiiliis 
for. smiling. 

On the other hand, from this developmental level on the infant does pro¬ 
duce the smiling response in a certain well defined situational cunfigunitioii, 
As Gcscll and various otlicr autiiors iiavc stated, this situational conilgiiru* 
tion can he described in psychological terms as the anticipation of the gratifi¬ 
cation <if a specific need. Wc will discus.s in the last part of this paper 
tlic c)3aMCteristic.s and factors involved in this “need gratification," Suflicc 
it to say here that it takes place on the social level and that the infant's 
behavior in response to it manifests physiognomic characteristics of siriv'ing 
loioaril the stimulus configuration; two months later it gives the impression 
of striving fur, and of pleasure in, reciprocity. Since pleasure is an eino- 
cionai shading which can only be ascertained with the help of introspcctimi, 
the pliysiogriomic c}iaracteri.stics of the i/ifant's behavior alone would lie 
hisulliciwit to justify our assertirm that the infimt smiles because it experiences 
pleasure. 

Wc find, however, that the specific situations of need gratification in 
which the infant smiles arc the same as those in whicli the toddler, the school 
child, the adolescent, and the grown-up smile. Furthermore, introspection 
among older children and adults reveals that the cmotloii they experience in 
tlicse situations is pleasure. Inasiiiiich as the older child ami adult intro- 
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s|icctivcly reveal as pleasurable those situations vvliicli bring forth a smile, 
and iiiasimich as the infant’s smile is evoked in the same kind of situations, 
it is clear that there is an unbroken genetic line connecting the pleasurable 
experiences of the infant and tlie adult. 

Three statements ean be made about the infant: 

1. A avidc range of emotions exists in wliich the smile never occurs from 
the third month on. 

2. The situation in which smiling is produced from the third month 
on is always one of a specific need gratification. 

3. The physiognomic characteristics of the infant's behavior in the smil¬ 
ing response remains the same from the third month on, and can be defined 
b)' the behavioristic term of "Yunwendnng" turning towards, 

As soon as verbal communication becomes possible these three elements as 
well ns smiling arc connected with the introspcctlvely recognised emotional 
sliiidirig of pleasure, We feel therefore that the evidence is overwhelmingly 
in favor of assuming that the infant also experiences the emotion of pleasure 
when it smiles, 

In the baby, however, at least during the second quarter of the first year, 
it is not ertvji satisfactory or pleasurable experience which evokes the smile, 
Tims the infant docs not smile consistently at its food or nt its toys. The 
stiimiliis hy ^v]licl 1 its smiling can be consistently evoked must be a stimulus 
coining from a human partner (12, 53). Various mfinifestations of the 
liimirin partner enn evoke the l)ab)''s smile. Referring to wlint we Jiavc said 
above ahmit psychology being the science of human interrelations, It is of 
interest that smiling develops at a very early age into im essentially social 
nuinifc.st{ition, the manifestation of pleasure experienced when beholding the 
prc.sencc of a human partner.^ 

This in itself is quite unexpected. However, it is put into still more 
striking iclicf by the fact that it stands out as by far the most advanced among 
the child's reactions at this iieriod, For if we study closely the bcliaviur in¬ 
ventory uf tile third month of life—or even that of the fourth—we find that 
no other behavior pattern shows ns much perceptive discrimination or of 
specificity as does the smiling rcs])onsc on beholding a human being. It is 
us if the infant had suddenly developed a behavior pattern far in advance of 
the rest of its behavior. This ph enomenon of the early appearance of 
the smile as a fully differentiated diacritic manifestation, at a period when 

'T.tiat the huirnn face is (he iudsI polent visual stimulus during early infancy has 
ailraclcd the altention of investigators in fields so far removed from our present 
study as that of ophih.ilmology. It lias been put to use there in studying eye 
iimvenu'iiis (47), 
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110 siicli junnifestations exist in any other sector of development is a furtlier 
support of our assumptions on affects. We assume affects to be the pre¬ 
requisite for perception as well as for all other mental activity. Wc find 

111 studying tlic behavior of the cliild that affective discrimination is the 
cfirlicst of all and breaks the trail for all the rest of the clcvelo]5mcnt. 

I do not believe that most psychologists have visualized tiie plicnomenoii 
ill these terms and it is tempting to sjieculate why they have overlooked this 
fact, Probably since the ncw-horir is unconsciously considered a fiiiinan 
being right from the beginning, the fact that at times its social behavior re¬ 
sembles rliat of a human being, does not surprise them. We are all in¬ 
clined to overrate the mtcllectual perfornunces of the infant, wc arc prone 
to wlicit I call an ‘'acliiltomorph*' approach. In its earlier stages the whole 
tlicory of tlie infant's mental life was impregnated with this error, Later 
workers in the field of infant psychology on the other hand liccamc conscious 
of this soua'c of error and sotiglit to comiwnsatc for it. They did so by 
treating the infant as a machine to be observed only in stimulus-response 
terms. This resulted In an atomization of the infant’s whole pcrsoiinllty 
into a iniiltitiidc of small sectors. It is hardly surprising that in this process 
tolfjl personality reactions and emotions were lost and tlwt this proeediii'e 
erred ns much in its way as the “adultomorph" methnd, 

Ncverchclcss, there arc some rndicattons in the writings of these psycliolo- 
gist.s thut tltcy do liavc an inkling of tltc momentousness of this period. Por 
insttince it is hinted at, though by indirection, wiieii Siglsmuud (5fl) calls 
the first three months of life “Das dumme Viei'Uljahr"' (7'lie dumb Trimes¬ 
ter), But it is only in the last 20 years that the attention of even a few 
psychologists has been directed toward the smile of the baby as a psycfio- 
Icigicnl phenomenon which might perhaps warrant at icfist as much con¬ 
sideration, siiy, as wliether the infant is able to support its own wciglit by its 
hands, But even their writings arc meager on the subject. In Murciiisnn’s 
(52) Handbook of Child Psychology, 2nd edition, 193.3, for in.stnnce, llicre 
arc only two references to smiling as a form of infant behavior^ and tu’n to 
smiling as a social behavior. The three first references arc in the article of 
Cli. IJiihler, the la.st one In the article by Mary Cover Jo»ic,<. '1 nil)' an im¬ 
pressive ]iovcrty ill a collcethm of articles on cliiUl psychnlngy by the best 
known authors in the fichl, allegedly covering every pfiiise of the snlijecL 
in a volume of 956 pagc.s! In Gesell and 'riioni(Wi»n's bimk f.t?) Injnni 
/fe/irtw'or, 19.3+, the index contains no reference to smiling, wliilc liiugliing 
IS only cursorily touched upon in the fume of reference of langti.'tgc hclnd'mr, 

Neecrt!ie!c.s.s even .it that time there existed .i (Irtnilvil slmly of smiling 
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in in/.'iiits by R. W, Wnsliburn (64). The phcnomcnoloKy of the infant's 
sinilinii behavior is (icsaifxd In Chapter 1 of this monograph in utmost 
detail, In anotlicr chaiilcr methods of stimulating smiling anil laughing in 
iiifsiiits arc investigated in similarly great detail. This analysis shows that 
social stiimilation is far and away the most clifectivc method for provoking 
smiling. The results are then correlated with age, frciiuency of smiling 
or laughing responses, developmental level, developmental quotient, age 
level, weiglit-licight indices, and age of mother. The detail and exactitude 
with Avhicli nicasiircmcnts seem to have been conducted would make this 
monograph appear a very valuable one. 

There are, however, two major objections to this study: (1) Exiguity of 
llie material. The study h«s been conducted on a total of only 15 subjects, 
of which fmir were observed eight times. Half of the subjects were ob¬ 
served live times or less. This is the nuitcrial on which the author bases 
all licr conclusions, including a typology which comprises four groups; the 
serene, the cimiliouiilly labile, the cheerful and the sober, (2) Neglect of 
certain imlisiionscihle methodological safeguards, to wit: (ir) The subjects 
are removed from their habitual environment to a special examining room in 
anntlicr part of tlic city, an interference which is disturbing to any small 
child. The intensity of this disturbance, what is more, varies not only 
with the chilli's personality and background, but also with the child's age. 
Tims a new variable is introduced into the experiments which cannot he 
pxpiesseil in terms of the variables investigated by tl\c author. {!>) The 
author docs not lake into account that making these experiments in the 
mother’s presence, in many eases with the child sitting on the mother’s lap, 
in many oihcrs provoking the child’s laughing response through the mother’s 
iulerventioii, falsifies her results. 

Nonetheless the aulliot has revealed .a number of facts which me of value 
for the understanding of tlic smiling response. One of these is that inanimate 
(ibjcct.s alone do not elicit smiling or laughing. Another is tliat the con¬ 
stantly smiling face of the observer was the most effective stimulus for 
eliciting llie child’s response, A third is that the period in which the smiling 
rca|i(>risc can be provoked e.\tciids from 12 to 40 weeks and timt after chat 
time it beciiiiics dilllcult to elicit it. These are statements ivliich conform 
with the tihscrvaiions of later investigators (12, 46. 53. 64) who observed 
and were interested in the phenomenon in various ways. The interpretations 
r.ange from the assumption that the child is imitating (here again the problem 
arises ,is to what imiLatiori is, why it occurs and how it is provoked), to the 
v issunipticin that he is behaving spontaneously. 
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Other investigators have discovered that the infant reacts by smiling to 
three classes of sensory perceptions of the human being, namely the visual, 
the auditory, and the tactile. Of the three, visual perception elicits the 
inlatit's smile by far the most frequently and regularly, which explains why 
the current interpretations of smiling behavior refer quite exclusively to its 
appearance in response to the visual stimulus offered by the human face, 

Arnold Gescll (36) believes that in the course of development the human 
/ficc is connected with a large number of “expectancies” associated with satis- 
Iflctiojis and that the infant finally reacts by smiling to the clement most fre¬ 
quently seen in connection with these expectancies,—a sort of conditioned 
rfilex, as it were, Charlotte Biihlcr (14) believes that the smile of the 
baby is a social phenomenon from the outset, that the smile is the sirecific 
reaction to social contact, to the voice and the glance of the human being. 
She states explicitly that of all visual stimuli which can be expected to elicit 
die newborn's interest, the human face is the only one which provokes a 
smile by the end of the second month (15). 

Hetzer (41) states that even in the fourth month the presentation of 
the bottle does not elicit a smile. 

The finding that children between the age of two and six months recipro- 
cate the smile of grown-ups who approach them, was interpreted by Charlotte 
lliihlcr (14) to mean that the child reflects the expression, smiling or serious, 
of the grown-up. She obviously chose the term “reflects” to avoid an inter¬ 
pretation of the reasons underlying this behavior of the child. It is, however, 
hardly possible to avoid the assumption that this imitative behavior must take 
phee by means of some sort of rudimentary identification. 

On the strength of a scries of cleverly devised experiments Eino Kaila 
has stated that between the child's third and fifth montli the smiling reaction 
occurs in response to certain Gcstalt-configurations in the human face (46). 

Kaila's experiments were made to determine whether the infant imitates 
the adult's smile and whether this imitation is indicative of a process of 
identification with the adult's attitude. His experiments showed that the 
smile between the tliird and the fifth month has nothing of the nature of 
iniitalion in it, but is a reaction to a stimulus configuration. The con¬ 
figuration fulfills certain, though not all, of the conditions of a visual 
Gestalt, He continued his experiments beyond the fifth month and could 
show that imitation starts much later than the smile and that it starts with 
much more elementary movements of the facial muscles than the complicated 
action of smiling. He assumed that the imitative activity is, at its beginning 
at least, not directed toward pathognomic expression of emotions, but toward 
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tlic reproduction of perceptions which have the qualities of a visual Gestalt, 
KaiU showed experimentally that it is not a specific person (the mother, 
as it was generally believed) whom the infant recognizes and greets with a 
smile between its third and sixth month. Having sliown this, his problem was 
then to isolate those factors in tlie human face in general which become 
elTcctivc as a stimulus for the child’s smiling response (Appendix F). 

Kaiia further found that the child stops smiling if the experimenter turns 
sideways (in prolilc) or if he covers his eyes. He also found that it is not 
necessary for the experimenter to smile to induce the child’s smiling response; 
it is suflicicnt if he shows his head en face, making any kind of movements, 
nodding, for example, Not only is it unnecessary for the experimenter to 
smile under these circumstances, but lie can even cover his mouth ami the 
child will continue smiling. 

To .suninnirizc Kaila’s experiments and conclusions, he found that from 
the third to the sixth month babies respond with a smile to the stimulus 
of the adult’s face under specific, well dcHned conditions. These conditions 
consist of a stimulus configuration composed of two factors: 

1. The stimulus olTcred has to consist of two eyes plus nose and foreiicad 
(the forcliend must be smooth, got frowning). If this stimiihis configur.v 
tioii is modified, if for instance the experimenter turns his head in profile or 
frowns, the child stops smiling and loses contact ivith the experimenter. 

2. The stiimilus must be accompanied by motion in the rest of the face. 
If the smiling infant is confronted with an unsmiling, motionless face, it 
stops smiling, loses contact and often appears upset. The nature of the 
motion of the experimenter’s face may be smiling, or talking, or hcad-nodditij'i 
etc. 

Our summary of Kailii’s findings and of tlie way lie formulated them 
makes it evident that lie eliminated the problem of emotion from his 
approach. Charlotte lluhler, on the other hand, emphasized the factor of 
emotion by [onmilatiiig the hypothesis tliat the child "reflects" the grown- 
up's friendly or serious cxpicssion, Kaiia succeeded in disproving the 
iissumption of ihe child "reflecting” anything at this early age (simultaiieoiisly 
he disproved the assumption of Guernsey (40) who assumes that infants 
imitate ilic facial gestures of adults from the second month on). Plaviiig 
disproved imitation, he had to use another explanatory framework, and for 
this purpose he employed Gestalt concepts. The question as to the role 
played by emotion thus vanished as by an act of sleight of hand and the 
problem was returned again to the old mechanistic terms of the 19th century, 
lo disprove that the child imitates the emotional expression of the grown- 
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iiji, however, cioes not at the same time disprove the emotional nature of the 
child’s mnnifestationi nor does it disprove its social character. 

Kaila's experiments are both brilliant in their originalit/ and precise in 
their method. We are indebted to him for some of the most stimulating 
(Indiiigs DJI early infancy. It Is with this 'debt in mind that >vc shall 
examine those points in which his findings fall short of our own aims. 

For the purpose of a first orientation to the problem of the smiling re¬ 
sponse his materia! was adequate. But if we wish to understand and 
cwliinte the phenomenon, wc must admit that this material is insufficient, 
(or it comprises a total of 71 infants from one single institution, all of the 
_qi)ic racial, national, and cultural background. This is a very one-sided 
sample, further restricted by the fact that Ite selected only those infants 
vho smiled readily. 

Of these infants, 37 were observed only for one week and the rest for 
loiiRct periods, the maximum being a group of six infants, for nearly two 
months. 

'Fhe briefness of the observation period may be attributed to circum- 
stflDccs beyond the investigator’s control. Nevertheless, it also fits into 
Kaila’s scientific bias as Gcstaltpsychologist for whom the structure of a 
psychic pliciiomenoii at a given moment is important but who is not con¬ 
cerned with the genetic vicwpoini, Accordingly, the development of the 
phenomenon is hardly touclied upon and the fact that modifications of 
developmental factors may lead to completely different manifestations is 
overlooked. 

This brief survey of the literature suffices to show that the greatest 
part of the signifiennee of the infant’s smile is still unexplored and unex- 
idiiincd. But the fact remains that the smile is, after all, one of the two 
possible pathways^ for the understanding of emotions during the early stages 
of prevcrbal development, It was this insight which started us on our 
present investigation, the objectives of which may be enuincratcc! as follows, 

B, General Purpose of Present Study 

1, To revise the findings of Kaila’s study of the smiling response on the 
basis of an extensive sample diversified according to race, cultural back¬ 
ground, and environment. 

2. To establish the cievclopmcncnl pattern of the smiling reaction and 
the age-range within which it is manifested, by investigating it on com- 

The second, as we have already pointed 'Out, Is the negative maiiife'iaiioii of 
emoiion, as in crying, This will be explored in a sulnequent pviWicaticni, 
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paniUe numbers of Infants at several age levels within the fust year of li[p. 

3. To investigate the necessary ami suflicieiit conditions for provoking 
the infant’s smiling response. 

4, To establish whether the smiling response is an individual peculiarily, 
a cultural acquisition, a racial trait, or a universal pattern. 

5, If the latter is the case, to investigate the exceptions in the smiling 
pattern and to attempt to find the conditions under which such exceptions 

OCClIl. 

6. To investigate the significance of the smiling response as an cmotioiinl 
riiarifestation as well as its significance from the point of view of the child's 
emotional development, 



n. IS THE SMILING RESPONSE UNIVERSAL? 

With these points in mind, I devised a new scries of experiments with the 
aim uf clarifying the issue and following it up to its logical conclusion, 
Wc shall now describe our experimental sample and methods, 

A, The Sample 

A total of 251 children, 139 males and 112 females, was investigated. 
In any snch experiment the problem of nature versus nurture arises, i,e,, 
flic question of congenital and that of environmental influences on individual 
response. With the intention of throwing some light on this question in 
regard to our problem we diversified our material according to two leading 
principles, (n) According to heredity. For this purpose we investigated 
children belonging to three races, distributed as follows; 105 wliitc, 39 
colored, 107 Indian- {h) Accordinti to euviroijment. For the purpose of 
elucidating the possible effectiveness of environmental influence we investi¬ 
gated five different environments; private homes {upper class professionals), 
a baby nursery, a foundlings’ home, a delivery clinic, and an Indian village. 

Tabic 1 fJiows the total distribution of the children according to environ¬ 
ment and race. 


TABLE 1 
Environ MEHT 


Race 

Nursery 

Private 

home 

Poundllngs 

home 

Delivery 

clinic 

Village 

I'otal 

While 

57 

IS 

21 

12 

— 

105 


39 


— 

— 

— 

39 

Irdian 

_ 

— 

48 

33 

26 

107 




— 


— 


Toial 

95 

IS 

69 

45 

26 

251 


Other than diversification as to race and environment no further selection 
was attempted. In each environment the iinselected total of the available 
infants was examined, Within this unselcctcd total four age groups were 
distinguished as the result of the average appearance and disappearance of 
ihe smiling reaction, They arc: 

1, A group of 54 children observed from birtli to their 20th day. 

2, One hundred and forty-four children observed from the age of 20 
days to 60 days. 

3, A group of 132 children (this group covers the previously mentioned 
111, less 12 who for varying reasons could not be followed) tested during their 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth month. To this has to be added a group of 13 
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diiltlveii who c,imc under observntion only after their third month, biingin^ 
the total of this group to 145. 

4. A total of 147 children were followed from their sixth month to the 
completion of their first year. Of these 108 had already been followed from 
their third to tlieir sixth month. 

An additional group of 39 children came under observation for the fust 
time only after their sixth month, 

In all otir experiments (both those mentioned up to now and those tu 
he discussed subsequently) we introduced certain basic safeguards. As fat 
as possible eacli experiment ivas performed on each child by a male experi- 
inciitcr and by a female experimenter separately, at different times to 
(ictermire whether there were differences in reaction to one or the other 
sex, Talking to the child (or in its presence) or touching it either before 
or during the experiment was avoided. Where it was necessary to move 
the arm of the child for photographic purposes we were careful to Lake hold 
of the clothing only. Thus the exclusively visual quality of the stimulus 
offered to the children was preserved. 

Finally wc narrowed down the visual stimulus to that offered by the 
experimenter's face, To avoid falling into the error committed by Washburn 
(64) we were careful to perform our experiments in the absence of the motlicr 
or at least to exclude her from the visual field of the child during the experi¬ 
ment, We were investigating the nature of the stimulus of the child’s 
smiling response and the presence of the mother would have introduced an 
unpredictable variable into the test situation, because the emotional relations 
of infants with their mothers vary from one emotional extreme to the 
other. Furthermore, a smile of the child in the presence of the mother would 
bnve lu be interpreted in the light of the fact that a pre-existing emotional 
relation was coloring the child's attitude, whereas a smiling response to the 
cxperiaientci is a response to ti stimulus seen for the first time. Finally 
the difTcrcncc between the mothci as instigator (26) and the experimenter 
as stinuiliis of the baby's response varies greatly at different developmental 
levels of the infant, as wc liope to show in subsequent publications, 

With the exception of the 26 children in the Indian village, eacli child 
was submitted to the smiling stimulus from 5 to 30 times during the ciitical 
period of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth months. Since each experi¬ 
ment was performed both by the mule and the female experimenter, wlicnevcr 
both were available, the number of reactions is nearly double the above figures, 
Furtlicnnore, as will be explained in the experiments described below, the 
smiling reaction uf the babies was provoked 8 to 10 times in each experiment, 
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.rx <1 consequence of the modifications which were tidded to the. experiment. 
'Die very Iitige number of experiments thus performed on each child excludes 
ilic passibility of accidciicai 1 ‘esults. These repetitions bore valuable fruit 
i)) other directions too. They provided us, for example, with data wiiich 
contribute to an understanding of the deviations in the usual pattern, Of 
these deviations, more later. 


B. Method 

In our first set of experiments we presented'a smiling or nodding face as 
a stiiiuiliis "cn face” so that the diildren could sec both eyes siinul* 
[iincoiisly. Wlien the child responded with a smile we slowly turned our 
face into pro/ile, continuing citlicr to smile or to nod. If the child now 
stop[icd smiling, we turned the face back "en ftice” and tiled to piuvoke 
the smile again. 

C. Results and Discussion 

’I'hc first important result to cmei-ge from our investigation is the age dis¬ 
tribution of the smiling response, tlic rise and fall of which is vividly illus¬ 
trated in Tabic 2,'^ 


TABLE 2 





Age 


Rcsjioii.sc 

Birth 

to 

0;0'!-20 

0 ;0-f 21 

to 

0:2+0 

0;2-[-l 

to 

OjlS-f-O 

0;fi+l 

10 

I :o-fo 

Smile 

-- 

3 

143 

5 

No smile 

5+ 

141 

3 

142 

Total 

54 

144 

1+5 

147 


The age limits indicated in this table should be considered as v.ones merg¬ 
ing imperceptibly into each other. For instance, the smiling response docs 
not disappear suddenly after the sixth month. This disappearance is a 
giadua! one and becomes complete by tlic end of the 8th moiitli. It sliouM 
also be stressed that the significant contrast between the first and the secorul 
half year of life lies in the fact that in the first six immths the infant smiles 
nitfiscnj/iiiuiJely at every adult offering the appropriate stiimilatinii, wlicicas 
in the second half it iiiffy smile at one person oi another, if so inclined, Imf 
will not smile indiscriminately at everybody. 

Perhaps it should also be mentioned that even during the pe;ik oi tlie 

‘Age is ilesiRnatcd in years, nianths and d.nys. Thus Ijl-f-lt* iiiiMO'f dmc year, 
ihreo inontlis and sixteen days. 
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smiling response infants will only respoiid if the experimenter has ilic 
ability to focus their attention, and if there are no gross inteifeiing drenm- 
stances such as sickness^ sleepiness, disturbances with screaming and crying, 
to inhibit the reaction of the child, 

As expected, children of less than 20 days do not respond to the smilinp 
stimulation, After all, it is generally conceded that during the first fciv 
weeks the infant’s reactions are diffuse and uncoordinated, their pcrccptian 
inadequate, their attention unfocussed. The minimal necessary conclitioiu 
for a stimulus to evoke a vcaction are; (n) that the stimulus be perceived; 
(b) that the attention be focussed on it sufficiently to permit a reaction 
to take place; (c) that the neuromuscular reaction patterns be sufficiently co¬ 
ordinated to make reaction possible. 

None of these condition.s is fulfilled at this age and accordingly none 
of the infants examined by us showed any of these reactions. Of course, 
smiling as ii spontaneous inovcnient could sometimes be observed just as anv 
other facial contortion. 

\Vc also expected to find the largest number of reactions in the group 
covered by the drd, 4tli, 5th, and 6th months, All previous investigators 
spoke of these age levels as being the ones characterized by smiling; smiling 
has, thcreinre, been incorporated as a test for infant dcvelapimcnt in the 
testing procedures of Ilctzcr & Wolf (42), Gescll (35), and others. Again 
our expectation was fulfilled, though in a measure far surpassing anything 
wc had imagined. The unfailing presence of tlic smiling reaction at these 
age levels makes the few exceptions, which comprise only 2,07 per cent, all 
the more significant and wortiiy of investigation. 

The concentration of the smiling response on the age group bstwecii the 
ihinl and sixth month induced us to limit the main body of our investigation 
liv this periud. The distribution of this age group according to environment, 
r.icc, and presence of smiling response is shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 sliows that neither in regard to nice nor in regard to the socio¬ 
logical structure of the environment was any gross differeucc in the reac¬ 
tion to the smiling stimulus discernible. We can, therefore, conclude that 
the smiling response is a universal human pattern, which is not infliiciiced 
cither by race or by environment. 

As wc sh.ill see, there is good reason to believe that certain environmental 
factors can luivc a very marked effect indeed on the development cl the 
smiling icsponsc. These particular environmental factors, however, were 
not n|)crativc in the environments which we studied, for age groups up to 
the point where the smiling response is at its peak. 
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TABLE 1 

Environment and Race 


Ktspoiise 

White 

InstUuiion 

Colored 

lodiao 

White 

Private haine 
Indian 

Total 

Sriile 

53 

16 

21 

14 

26 

142 

No sirilc 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3 

Total 

S+ 

37 

23 

15 

26 

I4S 


These uniform results over a widely diversified range of subjects ave 
sirikingly consistent and contribute to our conviction of the universality of 
tlie smiling pattern; we are also impressed by the hardiness of this pattern, 
a finding which makes deviations all the more interesting for us. 

As \vc have stressed above, these results were more or less to be expected, 
except for the extraordinary reliability of the presence of the smiling response 
during the second trimester of life, 

We have, on the other hand, found some rather unexpected phenomena. 
One is the appearance of the smiling response in a few rare cases as early 
,15 the twenty-fiftli day of life. In our matciial the cases in which the smiling 
response occurs before the end of the second month total 2 per cent, (The 
rarity of the phenomenon no doubt explains why it was not noticed by 
previous observers.) The scattered nature of its inception during this period 
phices it into marked contrast with the uniformity of the reaction in the 
second trimester of life. We shall attempt to find an explanation for these 
exceptions later on. 

Another unexpected result is the extinction of the smiling pattern after 
the sixth month. The proportion of children in the last tliird of tlic first 
year who smile indiscriminately at the approach of a smiling str.inger is 
less than 5 per cent, In our later discussion we shall analyze these excep¬ 
tions and try to find out whether factors within the individual history of these 
children offer any explanation of their divergent bcliavior, 

All in .all, wc can say that this part of our investigation has sJioivn 
us a plienomeciou in infant beliavior which is narrowly circiniiscrihed ns to 
the age levels at which it appears, but which within these age levels seems 
to be as unshakeabiy consistent as the patellar reflex. For this reason wc shall 
be able to make use of it in the s.imc manner as wc make use of a tendon 
reflex: its absence, or its atypical manifestation, will call our nltention to a 
dysfunction within a certain area of the personality. We li.-ive said in the 
introduction to our problem that the psychological area to wliich we .ire 
referring is that of the infant’s emotions. If, after the maimer of plijsiological 
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concepts, u’c cnii spcjilc of a homeostasis (Appendix G) of individual emo¬ 
tional life, disturbances in the infant’s smiling reaction in the period cover- 
iii[r the 3iri to 6tli month will indicate an imbalance of emotional homeo¬ 
stasis. On the other hand the presence of the smile during the sccoml 
trimester is no/ a sufficient indicator of emotional homeostasis. Like any 
tendon reaction, wlien positive, the smile is one of the sigris of normal fuiic- 
lioniim, a neccssavy, hut not a sufficient index. The same holds true of 
tile patellai reaction; when absent it sliovvs a disturbance in some part of 
the reflex luc, including the posterior spinal tract. But this statement can¬ 
not be reversed; even if the patellar reflex is present there may be a 
ilisturhance in the lower part of the posterior spinal tract, 

]ly cliiiming that the presence of the smile in the second tiinicstcr of life 
is a necessaiy (though not sufficient) indicator of emotional homeostasis rve 
have implicitly voiced our skepticism in regard to the cxpliiiiaticiis offered 
by previous investigators, be tliey introspective ones (like tliat of the cliihl 
"renecting” the grown-up's expression) or stinmlus-rcspoiisc cxplaiiatinns 
(like that of the child reacting to the stimulus of a Gcstiilt coiidguration). 
It now becomes incumbent upon us to investigate two sets of problems, The 
fiisst is that of wlmt arc the conditions, physical and otherwise, which provoke 
the child's smiling icsponsc; in other words, we will have to unelertakc a 
dctiilled analysis of cite stinuiliis whicli becomes operative in provoking the 
infant lo smile, and this analysis must proceed hotli from the point of view 
of the .stiiniiliis-plicnomenon's pliysiciil appearance and from the point of 
view of its possible psychological significance. Our second problem will be 
to investigate the emotions expressed by the infant when it rcspontls to 
the smile. We shall dc;d with these two sets of problems separately and 
shall lunv proceed to investigate the first, the conditions wliich provoke the 
smiling response. In order lo do so, we have applied to the relevant sectors 
Ilf (iiir sample, tlie 145 children between the age of two months and six 
niuntlis, a new series of experiments which will be described below. These 
ex|icrimeiits were also conducted with the 144 children between the ages 
of 20 days and two monilis and with the 147 diildrcn between the ages of 
six nidiitlis and one year. These two last gi'oups, howcvci', were investigated 
(inly lor pui|i()scs of completeness as well ns to find out wlicthci they showed 
any striking response. The main body of data for the discussion of this 
prohlcni is based on the two- to six-inontli age group. 



ui WHAT ARE THE NECESSARY AND SUFFICIENT 
ATTRIBUTES OF A SMILE-PROVOKING STIMULUS? 

A. Purpose of Investigation 

Our uiin in these experiments was a twofold one. In tlie first place, ivc 
M’islicil to ascertain whether at this early age the child is capable of per¬ 
ceiving, understanding, and evaluating the emotional expression of the human 
/ace, The second problem which I tried to elucidate was wliethcr the luiinan 
/ace in its human quality is the stimulus for the child’s reaction, or whether 
ilic siinnilus is a configuration within the human face. 

B. Method 

With these problems in mind three series of experiments were ilcvolopcd. 
In the first sciies the emotional quality of the stimulus was removed while 
conserving the coii/iguralional elements. In the second series of e.xiJcnmciits 
the Iiimian attributes of the stimulus were removed, again retaining its con* 
figurational factors. Tlic third scries of experiments is merely un elabora¬ 
tion of the second under more stringent conditions. 

1. Experiment I 

Tile einntional quality cliaracterizing a smiling, nodding grown-up’s face 
is that of friendliness, at least for other giowiHips. The configuvationa! 
factors of a smiling face, on the other hand, are the forehead, the two 
e)’CS| the nose and the mouth, witl) a widening movement of tlic inoiitbdips- 
checks region. In this experiment we exaggerated this movement in the 
extrcnic aiiLl achieved an effect similar to that of certain Japanese theatrical 
mash used in the No-plays, a species of rictHS or rim m'dofurui. A similar 
mimic expression is to be found in tlic headpieces of Japanese armor and also 
in certnin ancient Greco-Roman theatrical nusb. The purpose of all tiicsc 
masks was to inspire terror; the e.xprcssioii is perhaps hc>t tlcscrihecl o': that 
of a savage .inimal baring its fangs (Figure 1). 

No grown-up would be inclined, even for a moment, to mistake this 
expression for one of frienillincss, or of pleasure. Its savagery is iinmis- 
(;ik,ahk. 

(i. Rpsiilfs. This .stiniuiiis was offered to 1 - 1-2 children between lire tliird 
and sixth month, Films were made in 3d eases, on 16 mm, film, with 24 
exposures per second. In 141 of the cases in which the stniling reaction 
M'iis positive the rictus cxpciimcnt was equally positive. In one ease where 
the smiling experiment was positive, the rictus experiment was negative, 
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7B 

'J'l\is cliild was apinoachiiig tlic upper age limit of six months (0;5-|-[0). 

Hctweeii the third and fifth month of life it was never negative when 
the smile was positive. It was, however, positive in one case before the 
second inuntli in which the smile was negative. 



FIGURE 1 

We then proceeded to investigate avliether the response to the rictus 
stiinuhis obeyed the same laws as did the smile, namely disappcaiancc on 
turning in profile and rcappciiranee when turning back "cn face” again. 
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Wc offered tlie infant our full face while rhythmically widening and nar¬ 
rowing our month. When tile infant’s smiling reaction j-caclied its m.ixi- 
iTiiim, we slowly turned our head into irrofilc, continuing at the same time 
the alternate widening and naiTowing movements of the mouth. The in- 
iant immediately became serious, lost contact with the experimenter and 
often hecamc upset. In some experiments head nodding was adtietl to the 
mouth-widening movement, thus increasing the movement factor of the 
stimulus, Both rnoveinents were continued when we turned our head into 
profile. Al] the infant's reactions remained the same as abo\'e. 

h, Dhrvsswn of E.\-periiiioiii 1. These results show that the enwlioii 
ex|)i'cs.se(l in the human face has no signifcance for the .smiling reaction of 
the child between its third and sixth month. The child's reaction is no 
sign of its understanding of the partner’s emotional attitude, Whether 
smiling, speiiking, nodding in a friendly manner, or bnring its fangs in ii 
terrifying expression of savage rage, the luiiiitin face is seen "cii face" and 
in motion remained for the child the signal of a luiman partner and was 
reacted to with a smile. 

'riiotigh it has nothing to do with the question of recognition of emotions, 
such as love or friendliness in tlic human face, we intioducod at this point 
another c.vpcriment for the purpose of clearing up a very widespi'ciiil super¬ 
stition, 

Ilianj' profundities have been uttered about the magic power of tlio Iniman 
eye, People have argued thitt the special quality inherent in the luiinan eye 
manifests itself in the fact that even the smallest cliildre/i .ti'c attracted to 
the eye more than to any other human feature. The objection, therefore, 
might he raised tli.it the smile of the baby was provoked in oiir experiinent.s 
by this mysterious power of the human eye. 

We reasoned that if it were the human cj-e which has such power, one 
eye should be as good as two, So during tlic experiment, while tlic cliiUl 
was smiling at our smiling face, we covered up one of our eyes, contiruiing to 
smile or nod as ivc had done before. The child’s face immediately lost 
its smile, became serious, even bewildered, and the child (luickly lost contact. 
A film of this expci'iment wa.s taken (Film No. 80). 

2, Exfierimeril 2 

The second series of expei'iments was designed to remove the humim 
attribute of the stimulus while coiiscvving its conligiirational factors, in 
order to investigate the validity of the statement that the smile of the three- 
month-old infant is a reaction to a Gestalt-perception, In tliese cxperiiucrit.s 
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\YC pursued (his idea to its logical conclusions. If the three-inoiith-old smiles 
ill response lo a CJcstalt-perception, and to a Gcstalt-peiccption on/ji, then 
there is no icason ■wlij’ this Gcstalt-iDciccptioii should he linked with the 
Iniinaii king itself, 

We, therefore, introduced a new experiment which consisted in covcriiijr 
our heads with a black skull cap and in putting one of the current Halloween 
masks over our faces (Figure 2). 



FIGURE 2 
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Tlic mask, of course, could not smile. But, knowing from the previous 
experiment that smiling movements of the moutii can be elTectivcIy re- 
liiccH bj' ’tJiy other facial jnove/nents, the experimenter prcse/ited fits 
face, covered witli mask and skull cap, to the children, sticking his tongue 
rlij'tlimically thiougli the moutii-slit of tlic mask, When this expciinicnt 
had proved completely sticcessful in provoking the smile of the babies, the 
experimenter, still retaining the mask, replaced the tongue movements -with 
a nodding moveroent of his mask-covered head. The vhildicii's reactions 
were the same as before; they smiled, laughed, or ciwetl, according to the 
individual child's inclination. 

It. ReuiUs. The stimulus was presented to 142 infants between two and 
six months. Of these 140 reacted with a smile to the mask. Two (one aged 
0;4-l-l5, the other aged 0;5-j'12) who had reacted positively tn (he smile 
(lid not react to tiie mask- These two cases will be discussed further on, 

!/. DiscussitJi! of Experiment 2. Just as the previous e.vpcritucfit indicates 
that it is not the emotional quality of the mimic movements nffercil, hut the; 
Gestalt-quality which acts as stimulus for the child's smile, the ttiask experi¬ 
ment seems to show that this Gestalt-quality is not restricted to the Inmiaii 
being's face or person. The re.iction can be provoked just as well by a fexv 
colored pigments on a piece of cambric, as long as three essential conditions 
arc provided: (I) the pro.sentation must take place coinplctoly "cii face," 
(2) two e 3 'es must he shown, (3) tlie configuration must include the factor 
of motion. 

We consider condition No- I as one of the m(Mt essential in the tvliole 
series of experiments. Both in the experiment of the innuth-widcning and 
ill tliat of the mask we Included the additional variation of turning the Jicad 
in profile. In hotli cases, as shown by all the films we have lakcn of those 
experiments, the effect is instantaneous; the clu'ld stops smiling, takes on a 
hewildered look, then either becomes serious or loses contact and looks away. 
It is obvious that whether it be a smiling hunian face, or a liuuiar face baling 
its fangs, or tlie face of a card-board mask, the essential Gestalt-quality 
which serves for recognition of a pleasurable stimulus for lltc child Is th.it 
these sluipcs be seen ‘'cn free," and tlml the Gestalt consists of llir fivo eyes, 
forehead and nose—plus motion. 

The mask experiment should have l)ccn conclusive. But one scluiol of 
psyciiologists in the past, in particular that of C, D. Broad, has in ail serious¬ 
ness tried to explain imitation and contact hy "telepathy" iicwcen the chili) 
and its parlncr. Even if one did not take this argument scwimisly, liowcvei, 
the objection might be raised that the Iniinan being hiihlcu hvhiuil the musk 
is betrayed by the human, non-mccliaiiical movement of tlit ii<idding. 
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3. Experiuieni 3 

To remove this objection I constructed a primitive life-size puppet by 
stufling a haR roughly into tlic shape of a head, attaching the mask to it 
and covering the top v’ith the skull cap. A "body” was provided by hang¬ 
ing a dark shirt on a clotlics hanger and fixing the artificial "head" into 
the collar of the shirt, so that it could be nodded (Figure 3). 



FIGURE 3 
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Tills scarecrow which really had nothing human in it was presented to 
tlic cliild 1>)' the oiperimciitcr who carefully hid himself bcliind the furniture 
at the foot of the cot. To our surprise we found that flic very first (iinc 
we applied this stimulus its effect seemed to be identical with the effect of tlie 
expcrimcjitcr liimself bending and smiling over the baby. The child greeted 
the nodding scarecrow by smiling, laughing, gurgling, or crowing in the 
same wtty as it had responded to the experiraentcr’s smiling face in previous 
experiments (Film No, 90).® 

C, Su^rMARV OF UtSULTS OF THE TaVO EXPERIMENTAL SETUPS 
Table 4 shows the results of our experiments. 


TABLE 4 


Rcsren’’' 

Rictus 

Stimulus 

Mask on 
experimenter 

Mask on 
siulTcd lienil 

Smile 

141 

140 

HO 

No jimile 

4 

5 

5 

Toinl 

145 

145 

145 


As will be seen from this tabulation we are again faced with an impressive 
total of positive reactions. It follows that during this age period dis¬ 
crimination between the recognition of the human face and the rccdgnltion 
of a mask ]m not yet developed except in a few rare cases. 

D. Control SunJiis 

The extremely positive results achieved with tlw help of a stuffed, lifeless 
mask mfule it tejnpting to investigate whctlicr there arc any other lifeless 
objects to which the infant reacts with a smile. For the purpose of finding 
an answer to tills question we made a systematic selection of material to be 
offercil Co the diildren. 

The attributes of a perceptual stimulus which could elicit the smile of an 
infant can be roughly divided into the following categories: 

I, hiiensily. It could be that the cluld smiles to peiteptual stinuili 
wliicli ,ire neitlier too .strong nor too weak. We, therefore, offered; 

<t. A strong, a medium, a weak flashlight. 

‘This atiiclc was about to go into print when Ur. K. Wolf Mndly called my 
■attention to ihe fact that Gardner and Lois Murphy (53), on piige 25t of ihcir book, 
Expcrimenlat Social Piychoiogy, 1931, hid sugKcsted experiments wiih a m.isk for 
provoking the smiling response. To out knowledge this suggestion has noi been 
acted upon, 
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b. A loud, .1 medium, a soft be!l. 

2. Specific sensory quaUly. There are several possible perceptual stimuli 
of a definite (pialitativc iiatuic to which a child might respond, Warm colors 
and liKht colors and high-pitched sounds or euphonic sounds may he more 
likely to induce smiling than cold colors or dark colors and low-pitched 
sounds or noises. Color might be preferred to white, black, or grey; color 
combinations to unilonn color. We, therefore, presented the child with 
a scries of stimuli each of which offered one of these variations or a com- 
hiiiiUion of several of them. To give only a few examples: [a) a musical 
rhythmical souiul versus an unrhythmical and "disagreeable” noise, {b) 
red cardboard versus white cardboard, (c) rattles of different color com¬ 
binations versus plain rattles, 

3. Siirfnce structure. It might be that the child prefers either a plain 
surface or a surface with ii complicated structure. Wc, therefore, contrasted 
the stimulation «l a shock of ved knitting yarn with the stimulation of 
a smnrth square of red cardboai'd of nppi'oxiinaCely equal sitte. 

4, Shape. Conceivably, the child iniglit prefer round objects to square 
ones, or pointed objects to objects wirhout a point and that these jircfcrrcd 
objects would he more likely to provoke the smile of tlie infant. We, 
therefore, presented the infants with objects of various shapes, such as; 
(fl) a ball, (i) hollow Mocks, (c) a bath thermometer. 

5, LSIzf. ririnlly, the effectiveness of a stimulus might be dependent on 
Its si«e. Variations in size might modify its emotional appeal. Wc, therefore, 
offpi'wi thr cliild objects of different size: (rr) various sizes of paper, (h) 
colored blocks of different size, (r) red blocks of different size, (r/) balls 
of different si'/c, etc. 

These stimuli were presented to each child by the male and by the female 
cx|)ccimciilcr alternately. They were offered in such a manner that the 
experimenter could not be seen by the childi’cn; when no smile was elicited 
the stimuli were moved before the child by the hand of the hidden experi- 
mentor, so that the luimaii element was present in the child’s perceptive ladius, 
although the experimenter’s face was hidden. The hiding of the face, inci¬ 
dentally, is impci'alivc at the three- to six-month level, because at this 
age the child's fascinated gaze often cannot be distracted from a human 
face by any toy whatsoever, 

These experiments, avhLcli were made with all the 145 children in ques¬ 
tion, gave compLetcly negative results. None of the children smiled on per- 
ccivitkg the coys, When their attention was captured by any one of them, 
their expression became concentrated and intent, but they never smiled. 
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Tliese (incliiigs confirm prior statements of VVashlmm, G, Murjiliv, nnJ 
Ch. HiiMcr to tlic effect tliat infants do not smile at their toys. 

Since none of these perceptual variations led to a smiling rcspniisc, we 
investigated whether it miglit be a subjective father than an objective factor 
which transforms a stimulus into a smile instigator. We, ihcrcfnre, invc.stj- 
pated the frequency of smiling response in relation to (Icgrce of familiarity 
with an object. We first offered the child a completely ncu’ object, tlien 
ire offered an object to which he was used to for many weeks, endeavoring to 
cliininatc any possible spurious factors by selecting two objects as similar as 
possible, instance, we offered the child its own rattle with which it 
Iwtl played almost throughout his whole life and conlrasted this with an 
(if/cring of an unfamiliar rattle. Neither the new nor the familiar nbject 
elicited any smile. 

Even M'ltcn we exaggerated the strangeness of the object by using ofie 
which the child had never seen before, a toy which did not rescinldc .uiy of 
its own toys, a child under six montlis showed interest or attcjition at Itest, 
but never«smile. 

We then proceeded to present the cfiildrcti ss'ttli an object which we c<in- 
sidcred as liaving emotional significance for the infant. Fur this piirpuse, 
taking account of the Importance of food in the infant’s life, we used the 
luusing bottle (the great majority of the Infants in question iiad been bottle 
fed or had received supplemental feedings from (he bottle). Apnn the 
result was the same, with one important difference. In the more advanced 
children the bottle elicited a clearly rccogiuvtablc sucking movemrnt, tippiiing 
of the mouth, stretching of arms and legs toward the bottle, squirming ami 
sometimes babbling. The smile, however, was notably absent in this series 
of reactions. 

We coumJci' the negative result achieved in this experiment (\iliy as 
important as the previous positive ones, because it disjuisrs iif several rxticiiu'ly 
jdaiisibJe liypotljcscs on the cause and the signdiciincc of the smiling lesponsi*. 

The first of these is that the smiling resiHinse is a conditioiu'd reflex, 
c-stablished in response to tlie graiificatioii of licing satiated hy food. Darwin 
(19) and, after l)im, Fmnl (32) .stale that smiting appears fur the (irsi time 
in infants wlio, 5 ati.itcd, release the nipple. From (mv observations, smiling 
as facial inovcnicnt appeals indepciidoiitly of any pcnphcral stiinulaliuit. It 
does appear at .a later stage in connection with the feeding situation; Init 
whether as a result of feeding or of the other ciincomitant circuinstiUKcs is a 
question wiiicli cannot be amwered at the present stage of wir knawlodge. 
How are we to interpret, for instance, the behavior of an infant (Auiura), 
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filmed (liirinE its luirsiiig, who for several minutes nursed with c(im|)letc 
absorption, tlicn intctnipted its nursing, smiled at its mother’s face, started 
nursing again and repeated the beliavioi' about a dozen times, rciinciuislung 
the nipple and talcing it back in its mouth each time, making smiling a game 
between itself and the mother? 

Gcsell's formulation of the child connecting its mother with innumerable 
situations of expectancy appears to be more to the point, But in this state¬ 
ment the concept of the conditioned reflex is implicit. But, if response- 
smiling were a conditioned reflex, it would have to occur at least as im¬ 
pressively in response to the perception of the coi'iilitioncr, food, as in response 
to the perception of the conditioned, the human face. Nothing of the kind 
occurs. 

Translated into terms of Pavlov’s dogs, it is as If the dogs who learned 
to salivate at the tone of the buzzer did not salivate when beholding the 
meat, 

The other hypothesis \vc arc now in a position to refute is the one which 
holds the smiling response to be the result of visceral excitation, the smile of 
nnother person being one of the adequate stimuli for such visceral mani- 
festalliMis (53), It is not evident from these authors’ formulation whelhct 
hy the visceral response they mean the response to food. If so, the hypothesis 
falls under the category discussed above. If, on tlic other hand, the authors 
mean by "visceral excitation" a syndrome of autonomous nervous system 
reaction plus glandular plus smooth muscle response, then we accept their 
liypothcsis, In our opinion every emotional reaction of the living organism 
is concomitant with such visceral response, major or minor, In this respect 
the baby’s smile is not different from that of the adult, and no precedence can 
he established at our stage of knowledge either for "visceral excitation" or 
emotional experience. 

Since the mask experiment yielded positive results, it became apparent 
that another factor should be considered in its capacity to induce the 
smile: the similarity of the stimulus to a hum.an being. Isolating this 
criterion iirc>ciUed something of a prohl'em, however. As far as the mask 
expcriniciit was concerned, tlic problem of size was the one factor which 
lent itself to modification, "Wc, therefore, offered e.ach of the children a 
small rubber doll (10") or one of the current 12" dolls, porcelain-headed. 
Neither of these dolls elicited the children's smile. For the most part, tlicy 
introduced the doll into their mouths up to tlie fifth month; after tliat, 
they played with it. 

Another problem intruded Itself at this point. The films taken of the 
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mask iiiul of the scnrecrow experiments are extremely convincine- ladccd, 
llto joy of the infants on beholding the nodding mask, -whiclt for the grown¬ 
up would be a repulsive object, is so impressive in the films that one might 

/eel inclined to conclude that the children find the mask funny and that they 
laugh for this reason. This assumption is disproved b)- two observations: 
(fl) The child becomes serious when the nodding head of the adult with 

the mask on it is turned into profile (continuing to nod all the ivliilel, 

A mask in profile is not less "funny” than a mask "cn /acc.” (i) Knowing 
from tlie findings of this and otlier studies that at this age the cliild 
does not laugh at its toys and that, therefore, we could present a toy-like 
object without risking spurious factors, we ofFereJ our subjects a hollow 
block (3}4 X 3"), which had funny faces depleted on each of the four sides. 
None of the children laughed. 




IV. CONCLUSIONS 

We .'Iff mv better prepurcrl to answer some cif the questions iiositul at 
the otuset (if Diir aperiments. 

1. h fan be suactl that tlic child at tins ajjc is iuc.ipalilc ol uinl(!r- 
standing and still less of cvalvHaiiig the expression of the human face. 

2. ]t is ju)t the human face—its Iniman ijiialit)'—^ivhicli acts as a stimulus. 
'Die stimulus for the Tcuctiaa Is a coiifiRuraiioii coHsIsJlng of certain elements 
U'ifhiii the Iniinan face, combined with motion. 

i It was found that racial, cultural, am! cnviionniciual factois have 
a ncirligiblc influcnco, if any, on the reaction. 

‘I, 'Die picseni sec of uhservations do not slicd any new light on the 
tirigiti nf llic reaction. We will, rliercfoie, abide by Desell's foinmlation 
aconKliiig to u'liich expectancies uf a highly varied nature aie set up in 
the infant in coniicction with this stimulus. 

5. 'Die signilicance of the inception time of this reaction will ahu liave 
to he explained in a tentative fashion. In a recently publislied aviicle (GO) 
1 have preMuitcd t))c liypotlicsis tlwt up to iis tliinl muntli tlie rltilil’.s |ier- 
ceptive .system u'orks along the lines of (oral percepthm, and that its per- 
cciitivc mganizatiun folfows the pattern of the autonomic nervotis sysLein's 
piMccptitui. In the course of its matuiation and with the liclp of cnvinui' 
niciua! sliimilatioii, a piogrcssivcly incrcsising nnmi^r iif clcimmts arc dis- 
tingiiishci! in the enviininneiital pciceptions, I liavu railed llii'; second niocle 
of jicrccption, which fulminates in the adult's perceptive apii.'uattis, the per¬ 
ception according to ti\c diacritic system. 'Hie apixiarance of smiling in reac¬ 
tion to the Iniman face and ui the human only, is the (iist -.lop in ilic <lcvclop- 
meiu of diacritic pciccption (Appendix H). It is significant that this 
Jlrst step should he iK-coinplished in respimsc to social .stimulation, in ic'pnnsc 
to .■mother person's face, mid that it .should he fi.'iuglit witli ciiiorioii.'il sig¬ 
nificance. From our observations we can state that iliiriiig the tluei' to 
foin months in whicfi tin's rcaclion is present it changes impeicciitildy in the 
(lirectiim of iiu'i'cascd acuity of diacritic dLsciimination. Aiuiilu'i' way of 
(‘.spvesdng tlic signilicance of the smiling leaetinn is that it.s onset dedgmues 
that level of ilu' infant'.s dcveiopnient at wliiL-h it hecorni"- ahlr lo (lilYcr- 
entiriU: "1” from "Yau," (he subject fmm the oliject, hts own priMin from 
othci persons (and incidentally from ohjects without cmoiional significance), 

6. After the sixth month the smiling pattern as a respimsc to anylunly 
and everybody disappears. 'I'he significaiKc of this cxtinctiuii folhiw^ from 
u’li.'it U’L* )ia\'c said, It is ii fujiher, and iiiinien.sely signiliciiiu, step in the 
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(liflcrcntiatlng diacritic discrimination. A similar view lias been expressed 
by Murphy and Newcomb (53). In our opinion, the disappearance oi the 
indiscriminate smiling pattern marks the beginning of differentiation between 
"friend" and "stranger.'' With this step the reaction to the "liuinaa bcini 
in general" has progressed to a reaction to the emotionally welcomed 
individual. 

7. Therefore, the smiling reaction is an indicator of the emotional 
maturation of the child during its first half year. It informs us that the 
child is not only achieving mastery of perceptive discrimination and neuro¬ 
muscular coordination of its mimic musculature, but that it is also progressing 
toward a filler diffcrcniiatinn of emotional reaction. It has become capable 
of distinguishing, within the chaos of its reactions, some which produce 
something different in the way of experience than did either the iinpleasiirc'’ 
reaction or the attitude of quiescence in the nco-natc. It has become capable 
of relating such experiences to external factors. These external factors are 
In some way connected with a human partner. The coloring of the child's 
reaction to them appears to be similar to what we call pleasure in the grown¬ 
up, We may, therefore, say that the child has acquired the capacity to dis¬ 
tinguish and to experience positive emotions. 

This disappearance of the indiscriminate smiling response after the sixth 
month is a sign of definite progress in environmental discrimination and it is 
also an indication of further emotional maturation. 

8. This throws light upon the significance we can expect from deviant 
patterns in the smiling reaction. These deviant patterns will show a dis¬ 
tortion of the average emotional maturation and will act as a signal of an 
crnotional disturbance. It is in the light of this that in the ensuing section 
of this report we shall examine the deviations from the usual smiling 
pattern. 


‘We use ihj term '‘unplensure" to dcscrilic the experience corresponding to the 
negatlvB branch of the plcasure-psin principle, It seems to iis ihot ttnna such as 
displeasure, pain, sulferinK, and (liscomlort ivhich are currently used cover only 
narrow sectors of wliai is in reality one*t8,ilf of all luiman experience. We, iberc- 
fore, believe (lint c sirniRlilforword neologism like ‘'urpleasuro" stands a heller 
chance of avoiding inisifitcrpretatioii. This opinion is shared by Strachey (62). 




V, THE EXCEPTIONS 


Tiie duration of the indiscriminate smiling phenomenon in its pure form 
IS, .IS we liavc seen, strictly limited to a specific nlt.ise of infantile develop¬ 
ment, beginning approximately in the third and ending approximately in the 
seventli month. As a rule children do not respond by smiling to an indis¬ 
criminate smiling stimulation after tlic seieiifh month, srliile between the 
ages of three and five months 98 per cent of the children smile liaclc at any 
smiling adult's face (Appendix I), There arc, however, a certain number 
of exceptions to this rule which fall into the following groijp.s; (a) age varia¬ 
tions in the manifestation of the smiling response, (b) infants who smile 
at the Juunan face but who do not smile at the mask (slioi'tly after their 
fifth month), (c) Infants who do not shew the smiling reaction between 
their third and sixth month at all, (d) infants who react hoch to the human 
face ,inil to the mask by screanung instead of smiling. 

In discussing the individual vaviations we will have to change our method 
of approach. Up to now we have described a widespread hcliiiviur pattern, 
The large numbers involved enabled us to use cxpcrimenls vvliicl) could be 
staiulardizcd and evaluated by the statistical method, Frcin hete on we 
shall be concerned with infrequent exceptions wliich we will have to .ipiiroacli 
in ,1 different manner, with the help of the clinical method. By its very 
nature the clinical method, in the beginning at least, dues not function with 
statistical exactitude because of tlie small numbers it deals witli, It .serves, 
rather, as an orientation to the peculiarities of the phenomenon. Suhsc(|ucut 
observations of large numbers of exceptions will have to provide ns with 
statistically relevant regularities. At present we shall be able to study 
the modifications of the general patlern only in terms of individual difTer- 
cnees. These individual differences fall into two classe.s; the cndownieiit 
of the given individual, and the cnviTonmcntal inffiicnecs operating upon it, 
In both cases the understanding of these deviations cannot be gained from 
experiments, but only by an investigation of both tl)c actual and the p.ist 
environmental factors operative in the case of caeli child. We shall, there¬ 
fore, proceed by illustrating our examples with ease histories, 

A. Variation I; Ann 
1. Early Appearance 

The early appearance of the smiling reaction seems to be a concomitant of 
a generally .advimccd development. We have closely observcil one such case 
up to now. This is the ease of a female infant, Atioiiia, who at the age of 
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ADONIA, fereolo, whits, OjO+25 



D.A.i Oj2+13 D.Q,; 293 

FIGURE 4 

A Imrironlal line ol allcrnfliini; dashes and clots iiidicntc^ tlic chrnnolQi^ical ni,'e 
of the child, The dcvelnpiiicntal level in ilie dilTercni bcctors is iiidiontcd by 
heavy cniiiuiiiou!! line. The scale nt the left side gives age levels in n)ciitlis. D/I is 
llic dcvL'lDpnu'itinl at;c. DQ is the deYclopmcntal ciuoticnf. 
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(];0-f25 showed the smiling response to the smiling grown-up's face. We 
were so impressed with this exceptionally early reaction that wc filmed it 
for our records. At that time the child was generally advanced by one 
month and 18 days over its chronological age (Figure 4). 

We observed this cliild up to the age of 0;ll-l-19. It remained consistently 
in advance of its chronological age and at 11 months and 19 days of age was 
four and one-half months advanced (Figure 5), 

Her most striking advance was in the intellectual sector whicli usually 
begins to play a role only after the eighth month. Intellectually, Adonia was 
nearly four montijs in advance of her age. We believe that this finding is 
an excellent confirmation both of our hypothesis of the pioneering role of 
ADOMA, feTnale, whit«, 
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omntianal relations in general development and of the siEnificance of emo¬ 
tion?- /nr every human activity, be it perception, physical proficiency, memory, 
inventiveness, or uuderstaiuliiiK. It is perhaps rclcvaut to add that this child 
had a Latin biickground and an unusually pleasant and devoted mathcr. 

2. Uiiiuoillfieti Perus/ence of the Smiling Reaction After the Sixth 
or }is Hefa/e^ Appearance After This Period 

We have obsevvcvl this phenomenon in institutionalized childvcn with 
severe ijcneral developincntal retardation. 


11, Variation II; Smii.inc at Human Face But Not at Mask 

Shortly after llicir fifth month infants Ronietimes smile aC the smiling experi- 
mcntcr's lacc, hut do not smile at the mask. These cases aic very infrciiucnt, 
anil we have iihserved them only in children in private homes, where rela¬ 
tions between mother and child iverc particularly good, In this study there 
were two cases of this behavior: Knbert at 0;+d-l5 and Debora at 0;5-|-l2, 
Both were nrst-borns in private families oi upper class professionals. Bach 
of these children represent.^ the fullillincnt of their mothers' highest aspira¬ 
tions. Each of tlie two mothers felt that their child w'as not only a supreme 
accomplishment, an extraordinary fulfillment of their personnlity, but the 
crowning achievement of their lives, ranking higher than any other of 
their many social and professional achievements, I believe that we can 
consider this type of smiling response as an advance’ in discrimination above 
the usual age level. This particular type of smiling response shows that 
these two children had already reached that stage at which they distinguish 
the Iniman being from the inanimate object. They thus reserved social be¬ 
havior far the human being only, and excluded the inanimate mask from 
this privilege. It is pcrhajis not without significance to mention in this cmv 
nection that in both cases tlie father was also ver) nuicli attached to the 
cliilil and gave it more than the usual abuTc of attention. 

Ht caftuQt be MifliciciUly sttcss-cd that tbc Urm ‘'advance" U used here exclusively 
to deroic a departure from a (l-.velopineiital avernRe. Wlicthcr such an "adviinct’’ 
represems also an tuhnuilage is open to qucbiiQii, lo say the Icasl, It iiiny just 
as well Uc n serious disttilvantaRE for npiimal further progress. Whedut it 
ilevelaps into on advantage nr ,1 disndvnntagc depends on numerous fnclors, of 
ylilch the age level ot nhicli ihe advance is manifested, the personality sector ivhicli 
it involves, the immediate causes which have provoked It, and the environiTjenial 
icaciions to it are but n few, 
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C, Variation III: No Smiling Reaction 

wlio do not show the smiling reaction between their third and 
sivrh i-nontli fit fill fall into three classes. 

1. NeffOtive Reaction Because of Lack of Perceptive Devehpvieiil 

This is the rule from birth to the end of the second month at least. In 
this period the infant is incapable of fixating a visual object, does not fixate 
the human face offered to it and cannot be brought to fixate it. The 
infant’s reaction to the stimulus of a liiiman face is uncoordinated, un¬ 
directed, and diffuse in the same manner as its response to all other stimuli. 
The response (or rather the diffuse moveinent.s plus lack of response), tlicrc- 
forc, is an overflow reaction and not a perception. When this lack of directed 
rerction continues after the second month, it becomes of (liagiio,?ric signifi¬ 
cance for general retardation.® 

2, Ncffitlive Rcflctiou; the Infant Fixates the Grow»-rip's Face, Bi/t Doer 
Not Reciprocate the Smile 

This can obviously only occur after directed reaction to visual stimuli has 
been acquired. This Is tlic only reaction vvhidi could be considered truly 
negative. In such a case the infant concentrates his ga« on the smiling 
adult's face, often even frowning while carefully watching the adult's facial 
activity; it may sometimes have a puzzled expression, but it will not return 
the adult's smile, This negative reaction is also of dingnostfc significance, but 
as we shall see its significance differs from that of an absence of reaction due 
to absence of perceptive development, 

Cedric at the age of 0i3-t-4 had a general developmental c|Uotient of 1+7, 
which me.ins that he was developmentally advanced one and a half months 
beyond his chronologicul age (Figure 6), An exception to this advancement 
is found in his social relations, There lie is ret.ii'dcd below his chronological 

Tdouard Pichon In his book, Le DfVi’loppeiiii'n/ psyc/ii’/ui' Je I'citfaiit rl Jr t'lrilola- 
ceiK, Paris, 1936, is, to iny knowledge, the only observer who has ever correlated (he 
absence of the smiling icaotion in the baby with lack of eniutian.il develarnitof. It 
is regrettable that the excellent clinical observation! of the niilhor shoitld hr 
marred by an insufficient familiarity with current and past p$ycIi(i[tiKic.il ryork, .li 
well as by his tendency to build flieoietieal assiiiniitiofis on an iliade(|iiflle lia\is, _ Ihe 
insight he has achieved into this pnriiaiiar element of Infant psychology is inter¬ 
esting. He cotisiders a clinical picture which show! a lack of emotional develop- 
ment (which he calls agenesif aljeelivc) (a he the preciirsur of deepest idiocy which 
manifests itself in the later deveioptnent of children who suffer fnmi it. Ii Is of little 
importance that his explanation of agenhie affrrlive is erroneous or .at lc,r.!t iiisulli- 
cient, for he assumes that the only reason for this phenomenon i.s ilie ineqitniiiy in ilie 
psychic and emotional endowment of Individuals. As wc will slioiv l.atcr "i!, 
only one of many reasons foi this phenomenon and a tninor one .it that (55, p. 35}. 
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CEDKIC, rnal«, vfhlte^ 0|3H 



D.A.1 0|4+18 p,Q,, 147 

FIGURE 6 

fige. He had failed to pcrfoim the test for the third tnonth in the social sec¬ 
tor, which consists in reciprocating the grown-up’s smile. He manifested the 
behavior described previously. He looked very attentively at the smiling 
grown-up's face, frowned but did not smile. This retardation in tlie social 
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/JcJ/j WAS still appareut svhcti we tested Cedric a^jain at tJie ayp of 0;4-l-4, 
fl;5-|-l6, 0;6'ffi, anti Q;7-f-13 (Figure 7). 

7’lic cliatt of liis development on each of these occasions is so startlingly 

csom, mU, «hlt6 

0|4+4 O16+I6 
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siwiLur to tlic previous ones tliat tliey could be superimposed upon cticli other- 
relative rctardiitlon in the social sector, unusual advancement in c\'ciy other 
sector d 1 the pcTSonality. A. quotation Ivom the protocol taken at 0;6-|-a is 
very characteristic: 

Cedric’s rcuction to the grown-up ia thit of interest and objective 
observation. The groivn-iip is an abject to look nt and to study; lug 
rcaciioci to this stimulus does not diflci fr«n tliat to other stimuli, 
except that hi liim the grown-tips arc the means to get piny objects, the 
ihltigs he wishes to have. He has no real social Teaction. It had been 
previously staled by ihc mother that the grandfather wns the only 
person in Cedric's world vrha had been able to induce him to smile, 

Even now his smile, which occurs very rnrely, ia extremely superficial. 

TJie child ivas observed by us until the age of one and a half years; at the 
npe of one year he had learned to smile and to be afraid of the gro\vn-\i[), 
hut his social reaction remained extremely retarded. We quote from the 
protocol taken at one year; 

Cedric is intcllecliinlly very advanced and completely asocial, He 
now txprcsscs a longing for social contact bat it ia one-sided. He is 
not cipiiblc of any organized games, he always takes, but never gives, 

Reciprocity on a primitive level appears in the normal child at eight months. 
A higher level of reciprocity with adults is normally achieved soon after the 
12th month; Init since his general developmental level is that of a 14-inonth- 
old child Cedric’s absence of an understanding of give and take lii social 
relations is a striking plienoincnon. 

The ciwironiwntal background of Cedric provides an explanation for his 
unusual cinotional behavior. Cedric’s parents are intellectuals who have 
absorbed everything currently en vogue pertaining to the way good parents 
should behave with their children. On the other hand, both of them simmer 
with liostillty, repressed and sometime,? not so repressed. The motlier’s hos¬ 
tility is imconscioiis but ever present, overlaid with a slightly acid, syrupy 
veneer of sugary small talk. One of its overt manifestations is her solicitous, 
sonicwliat anxious cittitude. 'J'lic father’s hostility is overt and more explo¬ 
sive, partly due to his character, partly to the fact tliat he has to concentrate 
it into briefer periods of contact with the child. When we saw hiin, he came 
in, blustering, and began immediately to perform exhibitionistic stunts with 
the child, picking it up and swinging it around ot\ his shoulder with a lighted 
cigarette in his moiich; he narrowly missed burning the child, upsetting the 
luotlrcr greatly, and showed no insight into the inappropriatencss of his 
behavior, The grown-ups in this child's environment were much more 
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eager to use Wm for dicir own cxhibitionistic and lurcissisiic purposes tlian as 
a love object. Under tlic circumstances it was not surprisinp to fiiul Cedric 
at the age nf 1 ;6-l-0 playing with the two expciiincnters liappily, tlieiug;li 
without particular friendliness hi the absence nf his niotlicr, and exhibiting 
a tense and hostile expression on his face and uttevini; screams of rage and 
anger at the mother’s approach, 

Tlie other child who refused to return the smile of the grown-up between 
tile third and the sixth month shows cnvirniunental factors similar to Cedric's. 
We conclude that the absence of the smiling response is definitely not ^ sign 
of retardation, because it is compatilile with greatly advanced behavior in 
every other sector. It is characterized by a tenseness in tlie e.xprcssion of the 
child and we suspect that its diagnoscic significance is one of psychiatric 
involvement in tlie emotional field, though we arc not prepared to 
.say at this moment how fnr this psychiatric involvement goes, or wliac its 
nature is. 

3, Leek 0 / Intfi'esi in the Stiuiulailou Offered by the Adufl’s Puce 

Tltcsc cases arc rare. It bs linrdly po.<!aiblc to get contact with these chil" 
ilrcn by offering them a smiling face, They react to it citlicr not at all, by 
looking at something else, or they take a brief look nt the adult’s face and just 
look away from it indifferently, It is still harder to get tlicir attention a 
second time. The contact is just as fleeting and no smile is evoked. Tliis is 
a reaction which we Iiavc found in some children suffering from hos¬ 
pitalism (61), We believe tliEit tin's is a deeper disturbance than the pre¬ 
viously described one, Emotional contact witli sjicli children i,i nearly 
impossible. Those arc the ones who present the factors described by I’lchon as 
egenesie effective, They have never reached the developmental level of an 
emotional rc.iction either to an instirtetua! or to a social situation. Their 
emotional reactions are in response to their owit jiarcissi.stic experience, and 
lake place in accordance with the pleasure-pain principle. Even this state¬ 
ment is possibly an exaggeration. They do not show pleasure at anything, 
rlieir emotion.al behavior is actually along the. linc-s we have de-scriheil lor 
the new-born, Environmental stimuli citlicr leave them indilYercnt and 
quiescciit, continuing to be absorbed in their own concerns; nr they arc dis¬ 
turbed by them and react with more or less violent emotion.al in.anifc.st.'ilions 
.sue)] as screaming, It would perhaps be more correct to say that they func¬ 
tion in accordance with the pain-quiescence principle. 
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D. VARiATio>f IV: Screaming Instead of Smiling 

I'liese cliildicii show a rather puzzling picture. Wlien the observer ap¬ 
proaches them while they lie quietly anti pleasantly in their bed, often idayinp 
with a toy, they mostly react with a look which in an adult would be called 
one of suspicion- If then the experimenter bends over the child and speaks 
to it sinilingly, it either looks at the experimenter with a distinct expression of 
mistrust, which in a few seconds turns into crying, or it irainediatcly starts to 
scream violently. It is perfectly obvious that the experimenter is experi¬ 
enced by these children as a very disagreeable stimulus. The moment the 
expeiiinenter steps out of the visual radius of the child it quiets down and 
-links hack either into pleasant contemplation or contented playing, 'Fhat 
these children wish the experimenter to be removed immediately is uiimis- 
talcnblc.'’ 

The case of Evaniar {WFW15) is a particularly instructive one. Tlic 
mother of this child is detained in prisort and the child was raised front birth 
in tile prison luu'scry. The conditions prevailing in this nursery arc unusu¬ 
ally good ones as compared to institutions in general (61). WF Wl5 
is a vvell-dcvclopcd infant with a developmental quotient of 117. An 
investigation of her l).ickgTOun() disclosed that the mother has an intense 
passive homosexual attaclnnent to another prison inmate. The latter was 
a girl with a violent, domineering, rebellious personality who was constantly 
instigating her prison mates to revolt while treating them alternately with 
caresses and blows. We will ciill her die ringleader. As a result of this 
emotionally upsetting relationship Evamar's mother behaved in a resentful, 
iion-codperativc manner, was bitter, and rejected all advice in regard to licr 
child. This background was investigated because wc were trying to find 
tlic reason for Evamar’s unusual response to the smiling stimulation, When 
approached by the experimenter at the age of 0;4-j-13, she screamed instead 
of producing the normal smiling response. 

Tlic reaction was not changed. At this point the lieiul matron 
of the nucseiy undertook a |isychotlicrapcutic intervention, consisting, on one 
hand, in a brief (liscussion of her ailltudcs with Evamar’s mother and, on the 
other, in an enviromnaital manipulation, consisting in the removal of the 
domineering, rchtllious ringleader to anotlicr building of the prison, 

The child suddenly showed a perfectly normal smiling reaction 
to the observer's face. 

0;5-\-4: The same reaction was observed and filmed, 


'The bclmvior of these cases is rcitiinisccnl of some jpeculations of the English 
school of psycliiiaiialysls on (lie role of screaming in the infant (56, pp, 193-205 ), 
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A fortniRlU passed; tlic disciplintiry measure inflicted on tire ringleader was 
lifted and she returned to the nursery part of the prison. 

0;$-\'18: The smiling reaction disappeared. Evainar screamed violently 
at the approacli of tJic examiner and quieted dotvn rvljeii the ex-mitiner witli- 
(Ireiv. It was learned from the matron that the mother Irad again t.ilmr 
up her rei-itionsiiip with the ringleader to tile extent of participating in an 
attempted riot, which was nipped in the hud. 

T))e matron again discussed the situation therapeutically ivith Evainar’s 
mother who became penitent and showed attaclimcnt to the matron to 
the extent of bringing her Iraby to show how well she was treating it, 

The child was again examined and showed a reaction on behold¬ 
ing the experimenter's face which -wns neither screaming nor a full-fledged 
smile. It was rather a sort of vacillation between a smile and an expicssion 
akin Co anxiety, but whicli on the wltole was nearer to smiling. 

Films were made of some of these reactions (Nos, 224, 229, 241). It is 
obvious evert to tlic most casual observer that this child was emotionally 
disturbed and that her cmotionnl disturbance paralleled closely the ups and 
downs of her mother's cmotionnl vagaries. In this particular ease this need 
not fiuthcr surprise us, since one of the ringleader’s peculiarities was that 
she asserted her domination oyer the mothers by forcing them altcrniitely w 
neglect their own children and look after her child, allowing them, if the 
fancy took her, to show kindness again to their own cluldreii. Small won* 
der that Evamar found herself confronted with insoluble emotional problems. 

A protocol taken fcitr ivceks Jn/er shows tlie factors operative in the cliild’s 
behavior with particular clarity. 

0:6-\~23; The child was approached by one male experimenter and two 
female experimenters. She immediately started to cry. The child could 
rot be reassured and, therefore, the three of us left the room; tlie crying 
subsided. 

7'ii/o /fiiiiii/es Idler; The male experimenter returned alone. Tito child, 
still crying a little, was quite ready to take up contact with the male 
experimenter and responded with a smile as long as he remained alone. 
When two female prison inmates .appeared in tlie doorway, tlic child started 
to scream again violently. 

The male experimenter now left the room. Tlie mother took the child to 
the diapering room. After quite a while the child quieted down. 

Ten later; The male experimenter returned and in the presence 

of the child’s mother elicited the child's smile without diffiailty. The experi¬ 
ment was interrupted. 
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Tii'o mxiiles Inter: The two fcmiile experimenters were then sent in and 
approached the child with smiling faces. The child immediately reacted 
with screaming. The experiment was interrupted. 

Two mimitts Idler; One female experimenter was sent in to the child. 
Again the reaction was crying l>\\t the sacaming was not as violent as when 
two female cxpci'imcntcrs had approached the bed. 

Five viiiiiilei Idler; The now quiet child was again approached by the male 
experimenter whom the child greeted with a smile. 

Ten imnles Idler: The female experimenter was sent in to the completely 
quiet child, The child immediately started to cry and the more the female 
cxpcriiiicntcr tried to rca,ssurc licri the more the child cried. 

A lew words of explanation arc in order. The striking iliRcicncc he- 
iwccii the child’s rcacticii to the male experimenter as contrasted with tlnit 
to the female c.\pcrinicntcr is iiiiderstnndablc since in this nursery the diil* 
dreii (lid not see any other men. The upsetting experiences of the child 
were connected with its mother and the ringleader, not with males. We 
must assume that the child, who had been seeing my face from week to week 
in coniection with agreeable experiences such as social contact, reassurance, 
petting, and toys, was at the age of six and one-half months, able to 
differentiate it from female faces with which emotionally disturbing experi¬ 
ences bad been connected.*® 

It appears, furthermore, that this child was not only able to differentiate 
the measure of gratification offered by the male as contrasted with the female, 
but that it was even capable of realizing that two fciualesi i.e., Ills mother 
plus the ringleader, arc more painful than one, This is manifested in the 
much more violent rejection of two female experimenters than one female 
exiicrimentcr. 

“The cnrly nppeDroiics 9f (his discrimiimtory cap.icily cqncords with iny frcqiicnily 
siaicd opinion (hat painful experiences diiriiiR die lirsi year arc, widiin limits, (be 
basis for the ncqiiisition of mastery and developmental advance, This child Inid 
il.s fill in rcRard to painful experiences in the social sector and we do not think it 
surprising, tbeicforc, that It should manifest an advance in this sector, 
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We liiivc demonstrated tlic phenomenological conditions of tlie .«inilii)g 
fcsponsc of the baby. The rigidity of these conditions hns misled one of tile 
previous observers, Kaila, to postulate tliaC tlie smiling response is a stimulus- 
response process to a stimulus of purclj^ Gestalt character. In irialcing rliis 
[is 5 iiiiiption, he has—as is the general tendency of formal Gestalt psycholo- 

gists— -ncRlcctcci the fact that the phenomenon has a history, The sifinifi- 
cant point in our investigation is not the proof of the specificity of the stlimiUis 
and of its purely configurational character, The real significance I.s to he 
found in the deviations from the general pattern and is particularly rrell 
illustrated by deviation No. 5, Film 224 (Case; Evanmr), in avhich emotional 
disturliances of the cliikl’s mother result in a reversal of the reaction, It 
must not be assumed, of course, that every emotionally di.stiirbed mother 
mill induce tlie same kind of reaction-reversal in her child. Thoiigh the 
lEimut of possible reactions in the course of the first year is very limited, 
still the infant has many other possible patterns for reacting lo emotional 
traiimatai such as eating difiicijlties; psycliosoinatic disturbances (in the 
nature of digestive troubles, skin diseases, etc,); dcvelopmciitnl disturbances 
such ns retardation or acceleration, as the case may be; tantrums, changes in 
the activity pattern, and so otJ. 

We have also to explain why we call this phenomenon a “reversal" rather 
than a negative reaction. The smiling response of the baby is proof that it 
perceives and recognises the stimulus offered to it. It recognizes the grown-up 
as an object whicli Is sonicliovv different from the otlier objects in its cnvirori' 
nicnt, A negative reaction takes place when it either dees not perceive or 
when it does not react to the stimulus. When (as in the ease of Evamar) 
the child begins to scream on perceiving tlie stimulus and permits itself 
to be rc.as.sured only on withdrawal of the stimulus, then it h.as both per¬ 
ceived ami recognized the stimulus. We, therefore, cannot call the reaction 
a negative one. The stimulus still provokes an affect; it has merely changed 
from positive to negative. Tlie screaming proves that the bahy lias distin- 
giiislied the grown-up from inanimate objects of its environments just as 
reliably as if it had smiled. In other words, instead of pleasure, the stimulus 
evokes unpleasure. Therefore, we call this reaction "the reversed smiling 
response." 

It was most impressive to observe th.at tjiis reaction (in the ca.^c of Evamar) 
took place in response to the approach of any grown-up during the time the 
mother was emotionally unbalanced, that a brief psychotherapeutic interven- 
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lion liy ilic matron, relieving the mother from her emotional tension, resulted 
in a completely normal reaction within one week, 

At this point the realization that the configuration stiiiuilus fulfils only 
the role of a signal, the signal of an emotionally cathexed experience, becomes 
ircscapalilc. That tins experience is the signal of the approach of nnothcr 
Inimaii being and, therefore, belongs to the category of social experiences is 
not difficult to sec. 

The question now arises whether the concept “another human being" is an 
actiuircd one or whether it is pre-formed after the manner of an Aiihtge. 
\V’c have shown in our study lliiit the infant manifests its recognition of 
"another human being" by smiling, "When, tltereforc, we investigate what 
the concept "another luimaii being” means to the infant, we will try to 
ascttitain the function aiul origin of smiling. For this purpose, we will have 
to divide the phenomenon of the infant's smile into two distinct categories. 
The first category is that of the motor pattern of the smile. The second 
categorj' is that of the fLiiictioii to which the motor pattern of smiling is put 
in the service of semantic facial expression. 

There can be no doubt but that the motor pattci'n of smiling is present, 
il not at birth, then at least as Aiilnge which is manifested in the first days 
of life without any environmental stimulus for it.s provocation, as already 
mentioned. 

Tile pre-formed motor pattern, however, is used b)' the child in a specific 
social sicuntinn beginning with the second month. At this point what M'as 
previously a motor pattern devoid of meaning takes on a new function, Il 
is integrated on a higher level into a pattern syndrome embracing the nuitor 
pattern on one hand and a psycliic pattern on the other. On this new level, 
a psycho-motor level as it tvere, it becomes autonomous aiui iiulepciulciit from 
the previous motor pattern. On tlie psychomotor level the pattern syndrome 
invariably shows a vast prepoiuler.incc of the psychic factor over the somatic 
factor. 

On this basis we can say that the motor Aultiffi’ of the smile after tlic 
second month is integrated into the nascent pattern of the cliild's cmotinnal 
needs on the social level. In the course of this integration the purely motor 
pattern of ihe smile is endowed with the psychological meaning inherent in 
the child’s emotional relations witli its human partners. In view o( this 
significance of the smiling pattern in interpersonal relations we feel jus¬ 
tified in calling it a pattern used for semantic purposes, in short a semantic 
paltcrn. The ne.vt (luestion is whctlier this semantic pattern is also to be 
considered as an Anlnge like the motur pattern. Tills is a ipicstion, liowever, 
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u'lilcb fit tlic present stfiEC of our knowledge cannot be conclusively aiisu’ercd. 
There are very valid reasons wliich speak against the /liihgc hypothesis, 
(nit we cannot exclude it completely. 

It might be argued from the very small number oi exception? to tile cases 
presented by us and from the great difficulty encountered in influencing the 
pattern of die social smile that it must be an inherited Aniage, The fallacy 
of tills re.nsojiing lies in the fact tliat in the course ol tlic phylogenesis of every 
species certain environmental conditions have become established wliich arc 
extremely difficult to modify. It might be Interesting for instance to in¬ 
vestigate wlietlier fish spawn would not develop a different inctlmd of 
respiration if raised outside of water, That this is not mere fiicetiovisness 
is shown by the experiment of Piaget who proved that snails raised in a 
itiodiflcd cnvircinmcnt (mountain eiiviroiimont in,stead of lake cnvircimiieiit) 
also modified the shape of their shell. Put in the case of llsli sp-iTvii tlie 
experiment is unfeasible, because the fish will die before we can find out. 

It Is (llflicult to cliange or modify an cnvironineritiil condition in the 
infant’s life in the prc-senct* of the parent, tlic mother in particular. Infanrs 
km to be fed, nursed, cared for, and raised by other human beings. It is 
extremely hard to introduce sufficiently significant modifications into this 
process without destroying the infant. This fact explains the scarcity of 
eases in oiir material in which deviations have taken place. It nppear.s that 
very specific modifications of the mother’s attitude arc necessary in order to 
effect cnoiigli of an environmental change to produce an observable mndific.i- 
tion of tlic child’s social reaction. 

Another factor also has to be taken into consideration. If we may lie 
permitted to speak somewhat metaphysically of the urge to live, then we may 
say tliat at birth very little of tliis urge appears to be present in .any or- 
g.aiiized fashion, but that it develops powerfully in the course of tlie first few 
niGiiths; once developed, it pursues those alleys which seem to promise its 
gr.atific.ation with incredible tenacity. The lines .along which tlic urge to live 
appears to develop arc those of security and assurance of gratification of vari¬ 
ous needs such as hunger, thirst, comfort, and warmth. Alt tlicsc arc insured 
by the presence of the human partner. Once the road to cofit.ict with the 
human partner has opened for the infant it will pursue it regardless of 
disappointments and obstacles, with that incredible tenacity u’liicii charac¬ 
terizes tlie urge to live. To discourage this tenacity in the piirsiiit of social 
contact, once it has come into being, would .again reipiirc deep and funda¬ 
mental modifications of tlie general environment. 

These two factors, the difficulty of modifying living conditions of babies 
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in Rencrnl on one hand, ihcir tenacity in cxtractinj; ^vlv.u they need [or 
living out of Hie most unfavorable situations on the nthci', explain the sniiill 
niinihcr of exceptions we have found. We do not doubt, however, tliat. if 
experiments in the isolation of cliilclrcn after the manner of Dennis (24, 25), 
Bahvin (4), and Gesell (34) slwuld be performed in sufEciont numbci, u-e 
would easily find a much larger number of such cases. The trouble is that 
like the fish raised without avater, most children put into such modified con¬ 
ditions will die (61), There arc a few who, tlirough a special combination 
of circumstances, were subjected tp a modification of environmental conditions 
specific erouph to change the pattern of social smiling, but net so severe as to 
he fatal. These we deem to be particularly instructive in regard to tlic 
measure and nature of ps 3 'chic trauma causing ps^'chiatric disturbances. 

We shall now proceed to investigate the factors vvliicli in our opinion 
speak against the assumption that the semantic smiling pattern is an Anintji’. 

First of all, in the first two or three months the child docs not smile at 
another human being. Lack of response during this early period is not 
conclusive; it might be argued that at birth smiling is present as an Aiihgt; 
that it is preformed, but will emerge only in the course of later develop¬ 
ment, It would then follow the laws of such developmental patterns as 
established by J'TcGraw in her co-twin studies (49). 

That such is not the case is shown by our materi.il in two ways, by 
individual cases on the one liand and by the fact that there arc exceptions to 
tile general appearance of the smiling pattern on the other, In individual 
eases, the most well established Anlages arc, of course, to he found in the 
sector of perception and bodily development. As demonstrated by McGraw 
(49) the rate of development of phylogenetic patterns cannot be influenced 
cither hy exercise or other environmental factors, whereas acquired skills are 
e.isily amenable to such influences. The case of Konro is very convincing 
from this point of view: 

Konro was born two months before term. The mother is a very well 
adjusted person who had no diffiailty in accepting her role as a mother. 
Accordingly the mother-chUd relationship was excellent. 

At 0;2-\-21: 'Flic child was tested and sliowed ,i retardation of six weeks 
in the perceptive imd in tlic body mastery sectors, sectors which we consider, 
on the basis cl our observations, to be pre-formed at birth (Appendix J). In 
other words, in those sectors which we consider as AtAage, and whicli, tlierc- 
forc, arc not influenced by environmental factors, this child had a develop¬ 
mental I'ctardacinii which cottesponds approximately to its two moritbs pre¬ 
maturity, In the sector of learning, in which environmental influence 
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and Aiifiifie share, the retardation was four wecb. Hut in the sector of social 
development, where at this age smiling is one of our tests, the child showed 
the perfoiniaiice of a three-inonth-old child. It had pi-ogresscd beyond its 
actual chronological age in this sector, thanks to the particularly good inother- 
cliild icliitionship. The fact tliat this good relationship could inlliiciicc the 
smiling pattern, but could not help body mastery and perception to make up 
for the retardation caused by prematurity shows that the smiling response 
is no: an Aiilatje but an aptitude acquired in response to environniciual 
factors (Figure 8). 

It is perhai)s worth mentioning that later on this child not only was 
able to make up the handicap of two months retardation in the pre-fovined 
sectors, hut at 10 and 11 montlis of age had achieved an actual advance be¬ 
yond his age in these sectors. 

The second argument against the smiling response being an Anlage is to 
he found in Variation No. 4. A uumhev of children, not large but still sig- 
nilicnnt, do not smile at all in response to anotlier human being's stimulation 
during the critical period of the tliird to sixth month. 

This lack of response can be understood by a somewhat closer analysis 
of the concept “another human being” (“a partner”). As previously stressed, 
the early establishment of such a concept in the child’s mind, the segregation 
of the luiinan stimulus from the mass of environmental stimuli at an age 
when no other stimulus is so segregated, requires an explanation. In the 
nursery situation the stimulus "another human being” is provided exclusively 
by the mother or by the mother substitute; we will, for simplicity's sake, 
include also the latter when wc use the term, "mother.” This mother pro¬ 
vides the child with all the pleasant stimulations and experiences without 
exception, 

Of course, the relationship between motltcr and cliiid doc.s not start with 
pleasant stimulations, As mentioned previously, the neonate is incapable of 
perceiving pleasurable stimuli. The first stage of relations between mother 
and child is, therefore, the stage in which the inothci provides relief from 
iliscomfmt. This is of cardinal unportance during the first weeks of life. 
Insensibly, the relief from discomfort merges with the experience that tlic 
mother’s presence ensures security', freedom from suffeiing. From hcie, it 
is only one step to the stage at which the child perceives tlic pleasurable 
quality of some stimuli offered to it by its mother's presence. When this third 
stage has been reached, it becomes understandable that the reaction to the 
mother’s presence will be the same as that which is produced from there 
on to all and every pleasurable stimulation in tlic course of life. 
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'riiose ihrcp stqisi vcHef from discomfort, assurance of sccuilty, ami tciulci- 
ill); (if pleasurable .Htit7j»larloii arc accoinplisljcd as a consequence, and witli 
t])c liclpi of the mother's ministrations while mirsiiip the liahy, keeping it 
clean, wasliiiiK if, dia[)cniig it, anJ fondliiip it. The situations in which the 
infant cApericncc^ tlic mother's piu\imity wliilc looking at her face are 
literally iiumhcrless. The films we have made of luirsing hnhits arc very 
[cvealiiig in this lespcct. The nursing infant does not remove for an iiistafit 
its eyes iiom tlio mother’s face until it falls asleep at the hreast, satiated 
(I'iitare 9). 



FIGURE 9 


This visual contact is however, only one sector of tlic toiai experience. 
There arc the otliei seases of varj'ing degrees of impm taiicc. ^Vc l)c- 
lii've, for instance, that the sense of smell in the human infant iins no (leoi' 
‘'i’gfiificaiicc—at least the c.'cperinients of Cancslriiii, Ripiti aiul Ileirci, 
Triinkl nnd Uiibinnw make it appear so. Wlwl the situation is in n‘s|u'cl 
to tlic sense of taste is as yei insufliciently explored. We feci liiiii ceitain 
reactions of clnhlieti in coniii'clion with weaning show that at the age of 
six months, at least, a very delicate discrimination in the lielii of Ui'tv may 
he prescni. 'The sense of hearing also plajs an important I'ole; aceordiriif l<i 
iitlicr iiiilliois (Ch, Ihihlcr, H. Hetzer, Tirdemaiin, Jones, Ooell, Dear- 
horn, iliaincvil, Shinn) ucoiistic siiimilation is one of ilie ciiilicst to piovoke 
ilie smile, l.ittk* ot iiorhing lias lurii (hine to invcsiigaie ili'h hum 

up to now, 
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'riii'ic is anoOicr seclor of the perceptive field which in our opinion plavs 
a very iniportani: role during the fust trimester. That is the tactile sense aiul 
its /itt/c explored iie.vf of fciii, t/ic sense of c<iin7ihrium nnd t/ie sense of 
vihrsition, Here again nuiny authors (Watson, lilanton, Ament, Major, 
Dcarlwin, D.i/wi/t, Shinn) can be quoted, In this connecfio/i a fact 
(le^cl'vcs to he recalled which is well known to all niotlicrs, pediatricians 
and persons familiar with children. It is not so much the superficial tactile 
perceptinn to which the child reacts with plcasuic and reassurance at an 
early age as it is the sense of etiuilibriiini, deep muscle sensilhlity, and joint 
secisihility. 'Fhe earliest stimulus to be conditioned is the reaction in change 
in position (Ripin and Helzcr); loss of support is one of the most janvcrlnl 
stimuli for the provocation of a rcsiwnsc in the new-horn (Moro, Watson). 
We believe that during the first three months, when sensory disciiniination 
is as yet undeveloped, experience is achieved through that part of the iieMoii> 
organiz.ation wliicli in another publication (60) we have called the cocnes- 
tlietic system, In the grcwvn-up the sensations of dizziness, vertigo, am] 
seasickness arc uiipleiisant rcBiducs of thLs mode of sensation. It is difTicnlt to 
imagine how important it is avhen it constitutes the only instrnment of per¬ 
ception, although it is well knoavn to everybody concerned with children that 
the same infant which can be handled, diapered, picked uji, even tossed in 
the air by its mother with only pleasurable reactions will react with dis¬ 
pleasure, often scrciuns, and certainly with a startled expression when 
/wndlcd liy ,'i stranger. Th« is strikingly ilJustmta} n'hen aa inhnt raids 
to a change of the dry nurse by loss of appetite, weight, and sleep. 

All these sectors of the perceptive field are, of course, not discreet in the 
experience of the infant, they arc but different aspects of a total experience. 
We believe tliat in iKe course of its first few months the infiuu has linked the 
lierccptive experience, "another human being," with all experiences endowed 
with cinntional significance in the course of its life.” 

riiis "titlier human being" is the mother. She rvas idcutilicd in the be- 
jriniiiiig with rcliel from sufioring and with coenesthctic security. She he- 
tame further identi/ied in flic course of devciopinctii with a visual (Jestall 
In which the cliild reacted with the smiling response. Why then arc iliere 

"Tlir iii[aiu':i ciiviroainuiilal |iL‘rL-c|itioii lakes place in llic litiriimioi; ihroiiiili 
coeoesthclic, in (lie Iniei cuum nf ili^velcpincnC through nuiiilory and linally llirou^h 
viMial stimulaliuii; this Iasi marks the eiiliniiialinK point, hecoiiiini^ ihc inou 

clli'Ctive bliiniiliis fur the pioYncation uf llic smiling respnose iilltr lilt third 
inoiitli. 'Pile itrepondtratiee of Ih* sense of vision in the course of ilevLlapniein 
corri'spiiuds to ih: cver-iniTeasinK importance of diacritic pcrvcpiioii in man. Of all 
sL'iisL', vision IS (he one offering the Rrealesl possibility uf iliiiiTiiic liisi iiiiiiii,i- 
linn anil has iluis hcuMiie the leading; sense of the hiiiiiai) rare. 
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fliildreJi reaction to the human face, remains negative diiring the 

critical period? 

Tile ansiver is to be found in the background of the children discussed 
under Variation No. 4. One and all, these children showed an emotional 
disturbance in their relationship to tlicir mother. Again, it should he 
stressed that emotional disturbance is a loose term. Not every child suffering 
from an emotionally disturbed mother-child relationship lacks the smiling 
response. We do not know enough as yet to circumscribe more exactly the 
factors ncccssavy for this result. We only know that every child who docs 
not smile in the second trimester of its life has a disturbed emotional rela¬ 
tionship with its mother, though not every child with an cmoticjjally dis¬ 
turbed mother-child relationship lacks the smiling response. And we know 
of one factor whidi appears to be operative in cadi of these easesliostility 
on the side of the mother towards her child is always present, well icpresseil 
behind n surface of syrupy sweetness in our eases, We have been able tu 
demonstrate this factor in some of our films in the movements of the mothers. 
We believe that these movements, perhaps by producing the sensation of 
lack of Bcciirity, transmit tlic emotional attitude of the mother to tlic infant, 
via the sense of vibration and deep sensibility, 

We can, therefore, assume that the pc'ittern of the positive rcspon.se m ilie 
smiling stimulus is established by the child's experience with the central figure 
of its early life, the only other human person, one might say, with whom the 
child has any contact, namely his mother. This confirms the previously men¬ 
tioned statements of Gesell, Biihlcr, etc.: the mother's face is seen in in- 
numerable emotionally charged situations, both during feeding as well as in 
every other situation of child care, and it is always seen cn face. 

Tliat it is the close emotional contact with the inotlicr which provides the 
child wit!) those emotional stimulations to which it reacts by smiling is 
further proved by observatiems on the consequences of the scpar.ition of infants 
from tlicir mothers, 

C<fse: Jean. Female, colored. Well adapted, very loving, very good 
mother. 

Test. Satisfactory general development, (lond, somcwiial ad¬ 
vanced social response, smiles readily at the observer. 

0;6-\-0.' The wirole personality of the child has clianged. She looks ai 
the observer with a searching expression, lying almost Immobile in her crib. 
On our approach she lifts her head and looks at us sadly with an element 
of doubt changing into an expression of profound mental anguish rarely 
seen in babies, When we tried to approach her, smilirig, spe,iking or fondling 
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lici', she cried, not as babies usually do, but silently, sobbing soundlessly with 
tears streaming down her face, It avas impossible to comfort her, even with 
a very soft voice. The weeping became more auj move intense and trans¬ 
formed itself into sobbing while her whole body was shaking. We tried 
iqicatedly on tin's occasion and on a /lumber of subseciiient days to provoke 
her smiling reaction, bvit this proved irapossihle, We inquired from the 
matron what had happened in the meantime and learned that the child had 
heen separated from its mother. 

We have several times witnessed such mourning reactions in children of 
liarticularly excellent mothers who have been separated from them, Like 
Jean, all these children lost weight as a result of loss of appetite. 

We itiiist asstinic that in these cases the loss cf the love object has provoked 
a mourning reaction in the children, However, we have to stress that we 
have not witnessed lliis kind of reaction in children under six montlis of 
age; it was only present in the seventh month or later. 

One might well nslc why such a reaction as the smile is not picsent in 
animals, After all, animals Imvc social rchitions, react emotionally to social 
contacts, distinguish friend from stranger. But they do not smile. I believe 
that the reason for this is not only lack of facial tnusculature and its diffei-cnt 
function in the animal, In our opinion the main reason for this (liffercncc 
is (he Tolc of the hand in the human being. Sir Charles Bell was, to our 
knowledge, the first to write of the significance of the upright posture in 
mim, that it frees the (uuul for grasping. This, in its turn, frees tlic mouth 
for the purposes of speech and pnthognomy (S, 6). Freud also referred 
to the upriglu posture of the lumun race as a decisive factor in the origin 
of civilisation (29). 

We have stressed previously how the nursing child’s eyes are not detached 
from the mother's face for one moment during nursing. This is rendered 
possihlc, however, only through the development of the upright posture and 
the libci'iitkm of the liand in man. In the animal nursing takes place at 
such a distance from the animal's face and in such a position as to make it 
impossible lor the young to see their mothers {rigiirc 10). 

All the other ministrations in tire animal arc also performed not with the 
hand, but with the lielp of the moutli, by licking, holding, handling (h’igurc 
11 ). 

One has only to observe our domestic animals, whether tins be cattle or 
dog or cat with their young to see this. The advent of the hand has eman¬ 
cipated the face sufhciently to ciinble the infant to bcliold it constantly. We 
believe with Freud that this is an important factor in the development of 
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civilization. Pathognomic activity in its fine shadings, as distinguished [roni 
the excessive poverty of the patliognomy of animals, could only develop when 
the hand made it jjossible for the face to take the center of the stage in per¬ 
ceptive experience. We may suspect that pathognomic development was 
one of the factors which opened the way for the development of language, 
Some evidence for this is found in the fact that the only animals with 
liighly developed vocal means of communication (though otherwise on a 
comparatively low level of the animal scale) are the birds. No other animal 
presents its facial area ns frcciuently and as fully to its young as the bird during 
feeding. 



VII, PLANS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Much research is sliU needed on the problems which have occupied us 
iji iliis paper. Tliat which we plan to do falls into three categories: 

[. The development of our present work along more detailed lines. 

2. Thorougligoing study of the exceptions to the universality of the sniil- 
ifig [latter/i. 

3. Expansion of the investigation of emotional manifestations. 

Ad 1,) We have in mind the introduction of measurement of the stimu¬ 
lus and the response, both In regard to intensity and duration, tlic cstablisli- 
iiH'iit of minirnal and maximal stimuli, the classification of infants in rcg.ird 
to their preference to stimuli. In addition, stimwli wlilch we have not yet 
}»icd will he offered. Finally, a differeiitiaton of the smiling aiul of the 
Imigliiiifi response will be attempted, 

Ad 2.) The exceptions to the univci-sality of the smiling piittcrn which 
we found were su/fidently fruitful to encourage us in a continued observa¬ 
tion of such exceptions, in the hope of finding reliable indicators for the 
processes underlying them. For this purpose we slull attempt tn collect 
larger numbers of exceptions, with anamnesis and follow-up. 

Ad 3.) Smiling is only one of the possible emotional manifestations, the 
gratilication of needs is only one of the possible stimuli for emotional reaction. 
We .shall investigate otiwr emotional manifestations, dependent on other 
stimuli. 




VIII. SUMMARY 


1, The inifiiiC experiences its relationship Avitli its mother emotionallv. 
The infant responds with a smile to this experience. From the third to the 
sixth month the signal of this experience is a configurational stimulus originiit- 
iiig within the human face. 

2, Disturbances in the emotional relations between mother and baby 
inhibit the development of the smiling response. 

3, Normalcy of the smiling response becomes, therefore, one of the 
criteria of normalcy of the emotional relation of the infant with its mother, 

T Tlic human being establishes its first social relations with its mother. 
This first relation is the basis of, and determines the pattern for all later 
social relations. The presence of the smiling response is a criterion cl the 
normal inception of the infant's social relations, Therefore, it may be a 
prognostic indicator of the infant's later capacity for social contact and 
social relations. 
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APPENDICES 

Appendix A 

It limy seem strunge that one should have to define the term "psyche" in 
a psychological publication. Recently, lioivevcr, this term has fallen into 
disuse. It has cither been replaced by the term "soul," which lus a theo¬ 
logical connotation, or by the term "mind," which has a materialistic con¬ 
notation derived from the identification of mini] avith cortical function 
during the physicalistic era, which readied its climax in the last century. 
We define "psyche" as the object of present-day dynamic psycliology. It 
1ms been described by the oripnator of dynamic psychology, Frend, from 
v.arioiis points of view. It is in the familiar sense of Freud's descriptions that 
we will use the term "(Kyche*' in our paper. 

Appendix B 

I note with pleasure that 1 am not alone in feeling the need to rc-define 
present-day psychology in tenns of Interrclatlon^ups, Gordon W, Allport 
lias devoted Iris latest article to practically the same subject (1). 

Appendix C 

The developmental quotients used in diis paper were computed on the 
basis of the Viennese Baby Tests (42). 

Appendix D 

In this publication I postulated that the human organism consists of two 
interacting psycho-physical systems: (n) the diacritic system, based on an 
extension of Head's concept of the cpicritic system; (i) the cocncsthctic 
system, based on an extension of Head's concept of the protopatliic srstem 
(60). 


Appendix E 

Tliis may be considered as answering the alternative introduced lor piir- 
})()ses of disctissioti by Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb (53), ii.iincly tlmt the 
smile miglit be considered merely a visceral response. We believe that the 
experiments we arc about to describe will isolate a specific emotional stimu¬ 
lus for the smiling response. 

Appendix F 

Some of the findings of Ch. Biihler have provided a hint in this direc¬ 
tion. First of all, it was necessary to achieve contact with the cliild aiul 
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to lixate its attention on the experimenter's face, Tlien she expressly 
stressed that the smile of the three-months-old is in response to "the eyes" 
(if the grown-up, This implies that the child must behold the grown-up’s 
face "cn face" or full face, to use the pliotographer's term. And she had 
also stated that the grown-up has to smile. 

Appendix G 

The term, "Homeostasis,” originally introduced by W. B. Cannon (17) 
Co describe a physiological state of interaction resulting In the maintenance 
of crjuilibriviir in the whole organism, has in the meanwhile been expanded 
both hy its author (18) and by academic psychologists. It is now also 
widely applied to describe psychologic interaction taking place in the process 
of maintaining psychological equilibrium. This amounts to n more or less 
lacit incorporation of the concept of n psychic regulation principle, originally 
introduced by G. Tli. Fcchner (27) under the name of StabilitHtspriiizip, 
and then clnlmrutcd by S. Freud under the name of "pain-pleasuic principle” 
into a conception impressive both in its magnitude and its consequences. 
In the conception of Freud the pain-pleasure principle embraces both the 
soinntic and the psychic aspects of tlic organism and serves as a regulator for 
the maintenance of optimal equilibrium, with the help of psycliiciilly con¬ 
trolled discharge processes in the somatic sphere, In his later work Freud 
elaborated the model of the pain-pleasure principle in two directions: 

(d). In the direction of biological thinking (in contrast to physiology): 
He applied the "Nirvana principle" which Barbara Low had suggested to 
the problem of regulative processes in phylogenesis, while retaining the pain- 
pleasure principle as the regulator within ontogenesis, 

(i). In the other direction, he extended the pain-pleasure principle to 
the problems of adjustment to the total environment, social and otherwise, 
by introducing that modification of the pain-pleasure principle which he 
called the reality principle. 

In all three cases the iiiticleB^ is that of a regulation priiicfpJe which serves 
to maintain a given state of equilibrium and to rcestablisli it when disturbed. 
Interpreted from the standpoint of the pain-pleasure principle this regulation 
takes place on a psycliophysicloglcal level. In the ease of the Nirvana prin¬ 
ciple it is the e(|ui!ibrium between death instincts and eros instincts which 
is regulated. And in the ease of the reality principle the equilibrium between 


■'The concept of the mculel as an jrsjrumcnt of ihinkiiiB and descripiion was iiifro- 
diK'cd into science by Niels Bohr in connection wiili (lie atom. It wns (irsi applied 
lo psycInitoHy by Karl Uuhler. 
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(lie iddivKlU'il's needs and tlic environmental opportunities is regulated, In 
all tlirce cases the term equilibrium becomes mere tlian a purely verbal 
analogy if we accept the basis on whlcli Freud applied it, the basis of his 
theory of instincts (30, 31). 

A'lost nciidemic and physiologic psychologists, Iwwever, do not include 
the biological implicaticna ol Freud’s concept in their approach. They try 
to keep it on an Ego level when applying it to the social sphere, thus losing 
much of (lie meaning and the value of the concept, 

Appendix H 

E. Kris (if) "Laughter as an expressive process," hit. J. PiycfioaiiaL, 
1940) expresses the following hypothesis; 

Ths smile retains tbe privileged place of the li(st>born in pathognomic 
fimccioniiig. One can say that it appears everyivhere m a iiilTsdtJtc 
depression, (o bring about a moderation of oiiy pathognomic dinaiion 
wlilch was of a cemorting kind: . . . We could put forward some lucli 
view as llic following: that in all these cases the smile expresses a 
"relief from tension’' a discharge of very small .riuoaius by tiic ego 
(p, 327). 

Tor we may connect the capacity to organize nml shape the paih> 
agtiomic-motar process with the most archaic function of the ego, with 
Us task as en apparatus for inhibition. We touch on previously de¬ 
veloped lines of thought when , we suggest (hat it is the function uf 
this apparatus to subdue the primordial rbythmicai inovemenii and lo 
mould flism into the temporal forms of pathognomic atxivliy (p. ill), 

We ourselves would prefer to say tlwt smiling is the first of (lie structured 
(niid ,dso mnstcred) of those pathognotnic-motor monifcst.'itions whicii cli.ir- 
aetcrize the ())sc]j.arge of emotionnl tension. For this rcasoji sinillnp bocomes 
also tlic first mastery of pathognomic manifestations which is appropriate 
for the purpose of social reciprocity. On the other hand it is also the first 
mastery in the field of pathognomic expression whicIi is used indlscrlm- 
irately iu the beginning of the infant's ego development for the expression 
of nil positive emotions. 

Appendix 1 

In view of the overwhelming number of positive responses it might be 
argued tliat nt least some of the negative reactions miglit be due to abnormali¬ 
ties of the infant’s vision. According to the opinion of leading ophthalmolo¬ 
gists, however, no affection of the infant's eye short of com])ielc lack of 
retina or congenital cataract (malting digit counting impossible) could be 
of such a nature as to disturb or distort in any relevant or signi/icatit way 
the close range pcrceptiun of the stimuli offered in our experimerUs, Ibis 
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Statement is confirmed by the ijict that die catamnesis of the deviant 
of this study does not show any complaints of visual disturbances. 

Appendix J 

The phylogenetic patterns investigated by McGraw all belong into the 
sector of body mastery. The sector of perceptioii per defiuition functions on 
Ibc same lines, since it is cli^ely bound to neural dcvelopincnt. Our observa' 
tions have shown that in premature children these two sectors of the per¬ 
sonality are retarded during the first three months of life or so, in propor¬ 
tion to the number of months which the child was born before term. On 
the other hand, we have observed in children born after term n proportionate 
advance in these sectors. 
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1. THE PROBLEM 

A, Statkment and Discussion ok the Paoni.i:M 

The purpose of this investigation is to define, tlcscrihr, mul presem I’in^er- 
Paiiuiiip as a pinjectivc technique in the diapnosis of personaiity, 
I'inpcr-Pnintiiv^ \vas started hy Ruth Faison Shaw in AInrcli, 19.10, in 
her schnul for American anti liritish EnglLsh-spcnkinn children in Rome, 
Jl,ily. Since tlint time the material has been stantiavdi/.cil ami tlir mctlirn) 
(i[ administration has undergone many revisions. As the process became 
known in Europe and the United States, its name spread. Cunently Eingev- 
Pt.inting is bciuR used for decorative purposes, e.g., im lituik jackets, Uiy ctk\c\ 
designs, wall paper, etc. Teachers using progicssivt metliods employ it 
as an educational medium for the development of skills ami aiticniation as 
a means of dealing with the child's reactions to expeiicnct. I'lirthei ii \> 
lieing used by .some as a technique in pure art. 

In 1934 interest was shtnvn hy Adolph i'leycr of Johns Ilopkiib Uni¬ 
versity and C, Macfe.e Campbell of Harvard in 1‘ingcr-Paiiulng as a rlicia- 
pcntic instrument, During the summer of 1935 F'mgcr-Painting was Iniru- 
diiccd in camps and clubs as a definite arts anti crafts jirojcct, At the 
present time this incdium is part of the recresiiion program of Red Cross 
Units, the U.S.O. centers, anti other service centers and hospitals of ihc 
Armed Forces. 

Finger-Painting has a dehnite method of administration. 'I'he paints 
themselves have been standardized so that they do not t\irn rancid under 
normal conditions; they retain their characteristics of color and consistency 
ami do not cause irritation or infection wlicn in contact with the skin or 
with open wounds, They have moreover been rendered harmless to children in 
that tiler do not contain any substance harmful to the gastrc-intcstinal tract 
if iiiiidvei'tcntly savalluwcd. The paints may easily be washed out of clothes 
with clear water; they leave no stain on wearing apparel, 

Although Finget-Pamting has been used as a decorative, itcteatmnal, edu¬ 
cational, and therapeutic instruiiictit, literature is ileridingly lacking on it> 
diagnostic use as a tool in personality studies. 

13. Background of and Need for the Study 

In 1940, while watching a demonstration of finger-painting used as a 
vecreational device in a guidance laboratory, the writer became interested 
in tlic medium from a point of view which he had not previously ctmsidered, 
He felt that the individuals while painting were at the same lime leaving 
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some "clues” concerning tlieir personal feelings and behavior traits. Ac- 
{liiaintnncc and interviews which later followed with Ruth Shaw, sug¬ 
gested the possibility that iingcr-painting could be iiselul in the study oi 
pci'sonnlit)’. A comparison ol the clues in many of the paintings Ivom 
Shaw’s private files with what was known of the individual's personality mo. 
tivated the writer to experiment with finger-painting in personality diagnosis, 
The writer's background in clinical psychology and his familiarity with 
other projective tcchniciues makes him feel that Finger-Painting lias great 
potentialities as a clinical instrument In determining certain etiological and 
causative factors in personality and behavior. 

Goodwin Watson states: "We believe that those studies should he cn- 
coiiriigcil which consider the whole personality, in its immediate sitmacimi 
and iia part of laigci- culture patterns which extend over a long enough 
time to show sequences in the development of personality, and which in- 
cliuic acceptable as well as the problem patterns of living.'' 

That the results obtnined tlirougli the use of questionnaires, inventories 
and sclicdules arc unsatisfactory is also indicattd by Watson when he further 
states: "There have been luindrecis of reports of questionnaires, rating scales 
and correlations which were liastily conceived, uncritically applied, and 
which contribute nothing worth consideration.'* 

Ilccausc these objective devices in many instances do not supply dependable 
information a different treatment in the study of the complete personality 
U imiicated, 

Further, the wide interest shown iu projective techniques justifies the in¬ 
vestigation of Finger-Painting .it this tinae. 

L.istly, Finger-Painting, although widely used, has, as yet, not adequately 
been defined, described, and presented, and this also justifies this project, 

C. DeI'Inition of Terms 

liiit^er-PaiiiJiiiff —“A process with which communication can he cstah- 
lislicd on either a verbal or non-verbal level, 

Peisoiiffllij '—of an individual as used in this study will mean the sum 
total of one's experiences and his persistent tendencies to make certain kinds 
of adjustments as a result of these experiences at a given time. 

Din^iioju—^will mean in this study ‘‘a condensed statement of the prac¬ 
titioner’s conception of the remote and immediate causes of the condition, 
Diagnosis is not labelling of the individual or his problem. The terms 
applied to the varieties of adjustive behavior are freely used as concepts, 


'As defined by Riuh Shaw 
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Inn i!() not constitute diagnosis in thenwclvc^. The. v;diic of sndi i3csinn;i- 
lions tis ‘'compensations," "negativism"compulsion,’* or ‘ hystcriii" is that 
(Iicy serve in the place of long descriptions of these forms of responses,” 

Projective Technique—''h projective method for study involves Llic pres¬ 
entation of a stimulus-situation designed or chosen because it will niean to 
the subject, rot v’iiat the cKperimentcr has arbitrarily decided it should mean 
(as in most psychological experiments using standardized stimuli in order 
to be 'objective'), hut rather whatever it must mtan to the personality wlio 
[lives it, 01 ' imposes upon it, his private, idiosyncratic meaning and orgaui/a- 
tinii,'' Shaw’s Finger-Painting process is among the many devices that 
Frank mentions as projective techniques. 

'Fo the above definitions will be added a technical vucabulai'y specifically 
coined to describe the language of Finger-Painting. A list of these words 
is found in tlic appendix in the form of a word-page reference glossary. 

D. Delimitations 

1, The method of administration will he the same as tliat used by Ruth 
Shaw. 

2. ShnM’'s Fingci-Pnint only will be used. 

3, The intelligence quotient will not lie considered as a factor in this 
study. 

4, The study will concern itself with the emotional level, state, or 
condition of the individual at a given time, which liuH' may he an index to 
his general behavior pattern. Wlwthcr this index is transient or part of the 
subject's personality structure m.ay be decided by additional paintings. 

5. The evidences which have been collected for illustrative purposes have 
been gathered from mental hygiene clinics, iKychiatric institutions, schools, 
hospitals, and serYic.e centers of the Armed Forces, 

6. The materials from the personal files, notes, and wriiings of Ruth 
Shaw and of tlic investigator constitute primary source material. Dlsciis- 
.dons with personnel in charge of the eases and tlic Htcratiire in tlic general 
field make up the writer’s secondary source information. 

E. Plan of the Document 

The pi'csentation in general is divided into ciglit chapters and the appendix, 
Chapter I has already considered the problem in several of its aspects. 
Chapter II presents the highlights of Ruth Shaw's life, her educational 
philosophy, and the development of Finger-Painting from its origin in 
lialy to its present day salient features. In Chapter III the kit and sup- 
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plemeiitary material is described from the vie\Ypoint of content, color, odor, 
consistency, liarmlcssness, wasliability, and standardization, In Cliaptcr IV 
tj?e prepaiiifio/i and ai'i'angemcnt of the material is con,sjdereri; and tlic actual 
administrjitiun of tlic tecimique is completely presented. In Cliaptcv V the 
Finger-Painting process is explained. The significant categories pertinent 
to tlie process are developed. Tliej' include handedness, color, motion, 
rhythm, texture, balance, order, syinbolisir, and verbalization. In Chapter 
VI the individual’s performance is described in terms of his physical be¬ 
havior and reactions during the Finger-Painting performance. Sonic as¬ 
pects of iiiterpretFition are presented with'case illustrations in Chapter VII. 
Emphasis in this chapter is given to the schizophrenic and itaranold person¬ 
alities. Chapter VIII summarizes the document, presents the conclu¬ 
sions gatlierecl from the context, pnci suggest needed research. A bibliography 
and a glossary of technical terms in a word-page vefcrcnce complete the 
document. 



II. [-11ST01UCAL RACKCtROUND 


'riic story of Fiiipier-PiiinCinti is tlic story of Uutli rai>nii Sliaw. TIn' 
m'lits, tl'c penpk, the places, the thoughts, aitil cnintions that cl'tceted the 
formation of her personality, are inextricably intcitwiiiet! vitli the discovery 
;ind perfecting nf Finger-Painting, f-fer story is a romantic one, covering 
in it does the fabuicnis places of America, Europe, and the Near East; tlic 
mountains of North Carolina rich in the lore of backnoodsmen and imnin- 
tainecr; Rome, the scat of ancient learning and hcauty; Constantinople, the 
hybrid city, with its odd niixuire of East and West, The people that bare 
hoen intiinaiely connected with her and who thcrehn’c shadowed anil comli- 
tioiicd her ideas and teachings were of all types and stations: the I'diTtaheiluin 
Aimniciins nf the Southern mountains, the poor and lowly of American cities, 
ihi' nohic and ricli of Italy’s ruling classes, the congUimenite troops uf 
America's World War I Army, ilie ragged fakirs and the merchants 

of the East. 

It is evident then, that the history nf Finger-Painting oanimr he effec- 
Uiall)’ related without first considering tltc personality and tlu'Oiies of its 
reriver, Ruth Faison Shaw.^* Ruth Faison Shiuv is nn artist, though she 
would he the last in claim the title, Her art is teaching, Her diictriiK’ 
of creative education, self-taught and demonstrated in licr own experimental 
schocil in Rome, reveals move than a touch of genius. Here is :i rihrani 
personality, with an unfailing appeal to children of royalty or of sliiirts. She 
has tiiught both, testing her philosophy of basic education on piimirivc, pam¬ 
pered, or underprivileged children with unifoinily amazing success, 

Ruth Shaw grew up in a Soutlrcrn parish in Enstern North Carolina of 
which her father was the Presbyterian minister, 'Fherc were live children, 
all hoys save Ruth, aiul for lack of other companions they hiiil to lind thcii 
rcsiHirccs witliin tlie family group. The children gave tliciv own pin-shnws, 
Invented tlieii own games, staged dramas and rites partly influenccil by Clay- 
icy’s Classic myths, but move often palivably tinged with tlie tar huish ol 
their negio inaminy’s superstitions. "VVitlmut such healthy, simple, chlldhoiK 
experiences, perhaps Ruth Shaw' would never hav'C made such a success o 
imderstanding small children “inside out” as she docs. 

In her teens, site undertook to teach the uumntainrers’ chihlveii, some (» 
llu'in older than herself, in the Sky lands of her native state, There, as a 
inexperienced schoolma'am, she at one time ncaily met her Wateilon i 


'Suiiu diua in this cliapiev arc lakeii fioili miiiu-oi'iaplicd inaierial iliMrilmitil I 
llbmcN k Sinlllv Coinpriuy, 
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HyliiK to make the ocean real to children who could not imagine a body 
of water wider than one of tlicir own mountain streams. There among the 
remnants of America's Eliznbethians turned ''inoonsliiners,’' she had her 
initiation into the art of teaching by touch-stone, working out from one's 
own environment, whether that environment i.s a dreary coal-mining village 
or a liuiiidi'um Sauk Centre. 

The father of one large family up in that Sapphire Country in tile moun- 
tains had a remarkable collection of gems, some taken in trade, others plun¬ 
dered, Ruth Shaw suspected, from nearby Indian burial mounds, Tlierc 
were precious stones pierced with holes for the adoinment of Indian chiefs— 
gems worth a fortune—opals from Peru, corundum sapphires, rubies, garnets 
moonstones from Alaska, Yet, the daughters of the house wore linsey- 
woolsey. Notliing in their experience had prepared them to understand the 
ricliiiess of velvets and satins as attributes of r 05 'alty, However, when 
their inspired teacher made use of these treasures to teach these mountain- 
bound cluldi'cni they could visualize the power and glory of the world 
and its great ones, She could take them to Pern or Alaska though they had 
never in their lives left their native haunts, 

Her growing absorption in work with the mountain children, was ilUe^ 
rupted hy America's entry into World War I. She joined the volunteer 
group of the Y. M. C. A. and served in Canteens overseas for several years, 
first in France and, after the Armistice, in Constantinople, In lieu of chil¬ 
dren to teach, she now cook into her care parties of young snilors on leave 
in that city of Oriental splendor. History became alive for those iads when 
Ruth Shaw conducted them on informal sight-seeing tours far from the 
beaten track. Teaching "on location’’ has since become a hobby with her 
. . ,another application of the touch-stone principle. In Constantinople, in 
the bazaar, sat a cross-legged Plojah who christened her in all respect "the 
woman whom men follow’." He little realized how prophetic his words were 
lo become. Slic remained here for almost two years. What detained Ruth 
Sliaw in the city or the Bosphorous for that time, was an ab-sorbing interest 
ill the traditional patterns and colors of Oriental rugmaking, a biickground 
which later was to give lier the courage to pursue her researches into tlic 
history cil ancient art in many lands in the quest for pure colors and a safe 
base far Finger-Paints, 

She was now on the eve of her second venture in education, Joining a 
party of friends in Italy in September of 1922 she was persuaded, with the 
backing of Ricliard Washburn Child, the American Ambassador; Frank P. 
Fairbanks, member of the American Academy in Rome, and other prominent 
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])P0plE in the English-spcakinK colony there, to open a school for Hritisli anil 
American children. This she did, in a charming old Roman villa called 
Villa Lantc sul Giaiiicolo which had been built in 1627 by Guilo Romano, 
and in which ancient history covild be studied in terms of the archeological 
fragments ring up by the children themselves in the ccuturies-old gardens, 
'rids villa is the only one within the Gardino Gianicolo where the setting 
sun looked down not only on the glories of the past, hut on those of the 
very immediate present—a group of American children. The schoolroom 
was in a famous enclosed loggia overlooking a panorama which was a con¬ 
stant inspiration to beauty, This scene the children shared with Garibaldi',s 
monument, a man whom they accepted as a hero. They saw through his 
eyes a new and progressive Italy. 

The minds of these children were stimulated by the constant remains 
Ilf scavi which they dug from tlic Villa L/antc Gardens, They came Ironi 
the piles of Votive nffeiings tlirown from the Temple of Janus, when the 
Mippliants were healed. Miss Shaw frequently transplanted iter history class 
to the Forum cr the Coliseum for picnics and sight-seeing walk,s over the very 
grounds trod by Roman senators and gladiators, She told them tales of 
gods and goddesses and of the deathless mortals who once dwelt within 
the city walls. She joined them in playing games of their own invention 
with imaginary swords and chariots, On returning from such outings, she 
encouraged the youngest members of the class to recount their reactions to 
the places they had visited and had peopled with a lively fancy, Sci7.ing 
licr pencil, she would take dictation from fivc-and-six-ycar-olds capable of 
composing orally striking, coherent, stories far beyond their own untrained 
inaiuial ability to write. Privately published in Rome, and later brought 
out in a limited edition as The Old Shoe (49) and The Second Old Shoe 
(50), some of these now famous children’s stories reappeared 10 years 
later in an Amci'ican periodical (52). Most readers were delighted, Some 
were incredulous, suspecting a literary hoax, Those familiar with Ruth 
Shaw’s unorthodox and stimulating methods know better. Those stories, 
just as she took them down, were the hona (Ide products not of prodigies, 
but of average children handled with masterly technique. Other progres¬ 
sive icacheis, who had independently made the same discovery clscwficrc, 
were beginning tu introduce this dictation method. 

Although not a school for problem children, yet in a group from such a 
cosmopolitan society there were sufficient behavior problems to challenge 
the leaclier, In such a social group in that generation do not these children 
present some of the varied complexities of our modern age and culture? 
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As the school increased in membership (it had now moved into the city 
of Rome) the problem of communication became more and more diHicull 
due to the diverse language origins of the children’s parents. TIlc cultures 
and nationalisms of localities, present in intciiiatioiial intrigues, were re¬ 
flected in the children, as illustrated when a British child said with con¬ 
tempt, "Who is an American?" and answers, "Why America was settled 
by immigrants," To which an American child retorted with a shrug of his 
shoul(Ier.s, "Bvit Tommy comes from England—one of the tiny pink islands 
off the coast of France." Language here was a harrier for the children’s 
friendly commnniention, for French and Italian speaking children looked 
on uiulcrstaiuliiig only tones of derision in this, to them, non-imdcrstiindahlc 
language—English, Because the children as a group represented many 
countries, languages, and levels of adult environment, there arose an immedi- 
ntc need to solve the problcjn of intercommunication among the different hm- 
gunge speaking groups. Ruth Shaw spoke English, The music teacher 
siiokc French, The latter’s group naturally used French sounds when 
speaking to Ruth Shaw. The crafts and playground instmcticss spoke 
Italian as did licr class groups because it was their native tongue, 

The nttitiulcs, actions, and tone of voice of the children were under¬ 
standable to onlookers though the language was not, Miss Shaw soon 
noted that the childrcr seemed to be able to communicate by means of move¬ 
ments plus sounds and tones, When this group of multi-language speaking 
children pkyed pleasurable games instead of sarcastically dramatizing their 
divers-origins, there was no need for the teachers to explain tlic "rules of the 
game" especially if there were movements accompanied by sound. It was 
soon recognized that these cliildrcii succeeded in commiiniciiting with t.icli 
other if tliey did it through dramatized movement accompapied by words 
in their native language. Although speaking different languages, the chil¬ 
dren were able to undcrst.ind eacli other without di/Hculty. However, wlien 
Miss Shaw's mother spoke to the children, comprehension was diffioult be¬ 
cause of her American southern drawl. The difficulty was due to the fact 
that adults spoke on their particular level and cultural pattern, and the 
children used their particular background. However, they never misunder¬ 
stood cacli other (adults and children) if the words used were accompanied 
by some gesture, motion, or action. As sucli was the case, then sound became 
wedded tu muvemeut. Soured became one of association of identification with 
an experience, i,c., the French child would easily understand "veni ici—come 
here" when accompanied with gesticulation of the hand. We then have 
{«) gesture (directional motion) and (fi) voice (with intonation), In- 
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loiwtioii is a ^vorcl in motion fi'om the throat, 'I'luis, with habit formation 
(i| the same experience, children would learn words with much move facility, 
pcriiiancney, and understanding. This method of associating siiund aiu! 
motion became the common denominator for comnuiiiication among the 
teachers and the children at the Shaw School in Villa Lantc. 

Ruth Shaw’s .explanation of the above theory follows; When r.apjiort is 
1.0 established with the child that lie is undeistood—it is not only that you 
me teacliing the child, but also, that the child is teaching you what and how 
wc leaiii (from observation and comnninicatioii). That is why children 
ran s'’ "^tjcli from other children. Tlierefovc, teaching, being a recipro¬ 
cal piDcess, should not he considered eRcctivc teaching until there is n natural 
‘'[five and take” hcnvcpn tlic teacher and the cliild. Children understand 
each other hotter because they can see movement in each ntlicr that ilw adult 
• 1 ' 1 ‘ins (iiilj as a static individual, i,e., it motiicr can iiiiderstand tlic ivauts 
and needs of the ci'ying infant, ycl, the infant isn’t Liilkiiig nor is the motliei 
lu'iin'iig words, Tlierefore, motion with sound is ver 5 ’ significant and inipor- 
laiii in iiiulcistaiiding Llie child. 

Dramatization among children is an early ait foi'in, The idea grew that 
the utilization of other forms, plus sound or language, could he used on move 
advanced levels of development. R'foic complex games were easily taught 
(ollnwing a more simple form. Creative music as well as original story¬ 
telling with pantomine were employed. These songs and stories were auto- 
niaticiilly recorded and became teaching material for this group, The re- 
coidings ivcrc po-ssible tliiough the use of secretary and dictaphone. These 
Morics (49, 50) became some of the matter in the school, and were especially 
effective when taught to tlic chlldicn by the young author who might not 
be able to read. The arts of childhood were incorpor.ated in the school's 
curriculum except that of icprescntation through painting. How to give the 
child a jnatcrial which he could use ,is cfFcctiveh' as lie was doing in the othci 
art', wiii answered by the young Italian Prince who smeared iodine on 
the liatliraoni wall and cried out .in liistojic.il retnai'k, “I don't care what 
villi do to punish me because I had fun smearing, I’ve ahvays M'antvd in 
siiienr—soiuprci scmprel" 

Following this incident, five little children came to the teacher with Mary 
as the spokesman for the group and said (in Italian], "We have sometliing 
to say to you, but we arc ashamed to say it in English, but wc will tell you 
in Italian. \'ou like Leonardo (the smearer) better than 5 ’ou do us.” The 
surprised teaclier asked, “Why do you think I do?” With assurance, Mary 
ansH’cred, ‘'Because you let him smear and you have never let us smear,” 
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During tlic iiitei'iin of amazement on the part of the Icaclicr, one of the 
live gasped in Knglisli, “And you forgot to punish him." Here was a dial- 
lenge to the teacher from the children—an example of milliGns of episodes 
in the teachci-child, child-teacher relationship. 

Then followed the search on the part of the teacher for the material with 
which children could “smear” as they had requested. It was obviously im- 
possible to use iodine as had the little Prince. The material that the child 
could smear had to meet every demand of the parent as wcU as those of the 
teacher. It had to be harmless in every respect and also pleasurable. 

The old painter who came to paint the bathroom wall, brought color in 
small twists of newspaper with which to tint the paint to cover the iodine- 
smeared walls, He was the first to give hint that these colors were earth 
rigments which the old masters had used and would hurt no one. Obviously, 
the lead and turpcntiiw lie used could not be used as a binder for these 
ground colors, It was soon discovered that egg or sour milk were acceptable 
for this particular use. Upon advice of a color chemist, starch and other 
like substances were discarded as some children’s hands and skins were allcr* 
gic to these commodities. Through a young priest wlio was doing re¬ 
search in the Vatican Library, various recipes of “Skin ointments" aiul 
“beauty lotions" were obtained. One, which tradition says was a [.ivorite 
of Cleopatra's, was found to answer all the requirements of parents, teachers, 
and children, This lotion was soluble in water, non-toxic, not only harm¬ 
less, but helpful to the skin, and pleasant to the touch. 

lly the Spring of 1929, a new difficulty arose. Although the pigment and 
the binder were correct, the substance was not satisfactory. Altliough the 
mixture had to be cooked and the color added it would not coagulate. 
"Carlos the cook" solved the problem by cooking the material for a loiiKcr 
period of time, continually stirring It over a slow, but hot charcoal fire in a 
copper "Bagna Maria" until complete coagulation took place. At last the 
concoction was used by the children, and immediately called by 

"Jack of New Jctscy,” a boy of 10, who explained, “We call it finger-paint 
because you don’t have to use brushes." To this day it is called Finger- 
Paint—a misnonier perhaps to the adult—but understandable to the chili! 
nhu understands a child's language, 

I'he children accepted Finger-Paint as such a natur.al phenomenon within 
their own expcrience.s, that they saw Finger-Painting everywhere. Wherever 
there was movement that left a record, they saw Nature's finger-painting— 
on the beach ol Anzio, as the lolling waves puslicd the sands on the shore, 
and as the cumulus clouds boiled over in the blue skies of Italy; as they 
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Mof)d on the school terrace overlooking Rome and the CampaKna; ns thc> 
watched the fountains play at Tivoli; as they watched two old peasant 
women in russet and green costumes scrub the marble doors of the Papal 
Palace at Castel Gondolfo in a finger-painting of "saponi e pictro de mart- 
mo": after the rains ns water gushed down the footsteps and washed the 
paths of ancients in the Roman Forum. As these children saw these natural 
creations they likewise created in Miss Shaw's new material, movements 
which were tlteir “stories”—not pictures. This, to the teacher's great jiiy, 
was a new means of communication from the depth of the child’s experiences 
and his reactions to those experiences, his imaginations, Iris phantasies, his 
desires, and ainhitions. His story or picture became a record of that cliihl 
at tliat given time. The performance was a communication which usually 
was beyond the comprehension of the teacher so that the child, in his 7 -eiil 
U) put across his meaning, verbalized a story about his performance, 

Although the verbalization may have been a conscious effort to further 
his coiTintiinication, the performance proper had more subtle meanings in 
terms of his individuality. For example, a child of seven made small, tiglu 
rings all over the paper and with violent rolling motions rubbed them out 
(or two weeks duration, Finally, he explained with a sigh, “You don’t 
seem to understand—all these are little-big people, and I drown every 
one of them—none of thein ever escaped!” Tims the child aided the 
teaclier in understanding him better as he became more articulate and more 
skillful by repeated performances. The teacher in turn, through greater 
understanding, could meet the child’s needs more intelligently. Finger- 
Painting, in this form, was being used in the Shaw School ns an educational 
device, permitting the child to teach the teacher about himself, also permitting 
the cliild to learn “to give out” through free expression with a material he 
could use without a sense of defeat. 

Finger-Painting afforded a medium sufficiently primitive and pHahle to he 
used by anyone at any particular stage of development, Its primitive ele¬ 
ments are water, a inud-saibstitutc, and color, which give the child a means 
uf communication for which he has no words. “Finger-Paints arc direct 
descendants of mud-pies. All I have done is to add the rainbow" (53). 
Perhaps clay might be considered as a traiisitioii from the mud-pic era 
to more skilled representations. This would be followed by brushes with 
tempera or show card colors. Big clialks also come along before the art of 
drawing is taught. Di'awing is a highly intellectual concept, outlining the 
extent of mass in space while finger-painting is moving the mass in space, 
Ruth Shaw makes the statement; "A child should be free to learn from his 
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own cxiiciiciia and cx|ii’ess what he knows in play, and hy the use of ^ilu| 1 lt 
materials wliicli he can handle without any conscious effort” (53), 'I'liis 
im]>llcs, :is stated before, that education and leaching is a reoiiuocal l^v(Ice^^ 
wliercin the child and teacher become mutual symbionts in tlic lcainiii[r 
jjrocess. At the same time, the teacher, having insight iiUo the cliild'> 
behavior, can intci'pret this to the parents and integrate the trinity of child, 
teacher, and parent. This trinity cannot he over-emphnsized (luring the 
(levelopmciUal stage vitnl to the child’s preparation for wholesome living. 

Sonic of the children in Ruth Shnw's scliool, because of their ([i-.tu'",iiig 
problems, were tinder the caic nf personal physicians. The pa 1 ^■nt^ re¬ 
ported to tlie teachers that these doctors were ajiiimcnting on the uncxpeeied 
iiniiHiveinent in their children. The teachers were iinahle ro gi\-e a pmjiei 
fxplansiticn until a hint came when an enurelic hoy of six, while iKiiirlng n 
little water on liis finger-painting said; 

"[ lifli'c ,so fiilfdi water here today I riou't liave Ic do It ;ir iiigln." .\> 
lie pickcil ii|i his painting and the water dripped on (he (luor, he added, 

“You nniighry paper, you wet on ihe Itonr, but i don't wet any more 
like I used to when I was a lilllu bov.”' 

Uptiii iiniiiiry it was found that his diuretic condition hiul ceased sc'cral 
wcck.s licfoi'c, At the same time, it was noticed that In's rending pioce?>c> 
had improved greatly. That he socialised better with other children was 
probably attributable to die removal of his guilt feelings, "Was it Finger- 
Painting that caused this change? Similar Instances involving stammering, 
ivirciifal rejection, insecurity, emotional and social retardation, nigJit terrors 
and avid inaslurbatioii, all showed improTement with the ieitioduction of 
Finger-Painting into the class. The referral of still other casc,s to the school 
hy physicians, stiongly pointed to this medium and lechnir]uc ns the inlliienc- 
Ing factor. 'Flic reason, It is apparent, was that a disturbed cliihl is not keyed 
to learning, In tlic educational process it is ncccivsary to remove the ob- 
structisirial eniotions in order that the energies of the learner niay be iiiili/ed 
in learning, which itself should be a joyful experience for the human being, 
lulucalors could not fail to contrast the artistic achievement hy veiy 
\o\iiig chililien in improvisation In color and rhythm using lingev-paints, 
with the usual crudity of a child's first efforts with crayon oi briisli. 
Dc'iiuuistrations weie demanded and dreav crowds. Increilidity was con¬ 
vinced when one saw Miss Shaw bike strange children from among the 
spectators, intrncliice them to low tables with large sheets of Janip papei 

’Fioin ihi- persunal files of Ruth F. Sbiw. 
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iiiid nil uSi>ortinciU of small cans of colored fiii^rcr-piuiUs, and turn them 
hiDSC to follow fancy's bidding. 

Bru.slics were noticeably absent. The children were cncouragcc! to |iliiiigc 
ill and spread the blobs of color with the spread palm, clenched fist, ringers, 
iiliove all| to use free rliythmic muscular movement of the whole body. Be¬ 
fore the eyes of enthusiastic and skeptic onlookers, the imagination of the 
absorbed children seemed to flow into visible form witii effortless facility. 
Strange, exotic flowers bloomed under their hands—flora and fauna from 
fantastic deserts and forests and gardens under the sea, Spindrift floated 
nil storm-tossed waves. None of this had to be shown them. Balance, com¬ 
position, perspective seemed to teach themselves, 

"Fingci-Painting gives color and form to thoughts for which cliildrcn 
often know no words." they heard Ruth Shaw say. 

What she had succeeded in doing for art in education was to free childhood 
cxpicssioii from the bonds for grown-up tools requiring conscious effort and 
long practice to master. Picture making with Finger-Faints and hare hands 
was as simple a game as making mud-pics, 

It is this free unhampcied revelation of a cliild’s inner fantasies through 
bis nuiscics which so intrigues psychologists, and as such, has opened up 
almost inexhaustible potentialities for future experimentation. It is not 
always a thing of beauty tliat emerges at the peak of a child’s creative 
effort. The same energy may go into the supreme cHort of expressing some¬ 
thing sinister and evil which is the "outward visible" sign to a trained 
observer of inward emotional disorder. It may be merely a symptom of 
some recent minor upsetting experience, speedily eliminated and soon for¬ 
gotten. Or, it may afford a clue to some deep-seated obsession in the cliild's 
subconscious which is interfering with his normal progress; and, in coming 
to the surface repeatedly, as in a series of Finger-Paintings, may release 
its victim through a process of mental catharsis, 

Finger-Painting is one of the media for drawing out of the child wliat 
is liidden within liim ... his own life experiences. He must be led by the 
teacher to make his own discoveries and to think things out for himself, I he 
more limited a child’s environment and opportunities, the more rcsourcelul 
and ingenious must his teacher be. A really resourceful teacher, Miss 
Shaw believes, could find means to educate a child for college in the midst 
of the Sahara Desert. Slic has often thought she would like to try it. 

In a center such as Rome many visitors came to the school. Among these 
were famous artists who showed surprise and admiration for tlic paintings 
of the untrained young, How were these children taught composition. 
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lialjuKc,'. rh.vtlmi, abstract representation, color, harmony, etc., queried men 
who had studied long and laboriously. These guests were astonished ■when 
it was explained that no training had been given or art appreciation had been 
tjiupht. This was an expression by children who had been taught 
law and order of procedure in a condition of freedom from adult inter¬ 
ferences—muscular freedom through good posture, freedom to paint as 
they would, freedom from criticism of their "stories" even though their 
"stories" might be of lying, stealing, or killing. Laws that underlie art 
representations seemed to function within this free agent, tlie child, and were 
inniiifestcd througli rhythm, repetition, composition, balance, contrast, and 
content. It is singularly noteworthy that the young child expressed himself 
through abstract symbols and movement more often than through representa¬ 
tion by form. The teacher's role of appreciation of the child’s skill at his 
level of development brought such satisfaction within the child that It 
followed that he wns buoyed up by this recognition. He and others would 
often cliscviss the "picture" intelligently, In the educational process tlic dis¬ 
cussions of opinions aid in the proper development of language skills nnd 
reasoning, Th.cse discussions often brought forth powers of discrimination— 
the ability to make choices conducive to the proper standards of cultural 
development. In such a discussion one eight-ycar-old child remarked, "This 
picture is good for a cover for a book about birds." Another child said, 
"This Is good to be framed for my mother’s room," From still another 
eight-year-old boy; "This is a good one to throw away because I don’t need 
it any longer." This last boy’s remark of "I don’t need it any longer" illus¬ 
trates a great educational truism. If education as n process means constant 
growth, then the individual must constantly eliminate that which is no 
longer contributory to his growth and developinjent. This may include dis¬ 
turbances of an emciional, social, educational, intellectual, or physical nature. 

The recogiiiticn of the children’s abilities in creative work, particularly 
in fingcr-palntlng, brought Ruth Shaw invitations to incorporate her ideas 
into other schools, Accordingly, in J.amiary, 1932, she accepted the invita¬ 
tion of the Maejannutt School in Paris, France, where she t.aught until 
June of the same year. This was ,so successful, that further invitations were 
extended her to give a series of lectures at the Scrboniie University. 

It was here at this famous iitstitution that the first public demonstration 
of Finger-Painting was given. It was during one of the lectures at the Stir- 
bonne that a noted French woman interrupted with the skeptical observa¬ 
tion that if children had actually done tnese things (which she found liard 
to believe) they must have been French or Italian children: "The children 
of Americans have no creative talent." 
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111 Piiris anc exhibition followed another. A Chinese philosonhcv, ivlm 
attended one, jissured l^Iiss Shaw that slie had rediscovered the lost ait o( 
China, ancestor of Japanese color prints. At another dcuioustraiioii, an 
eminent psychologist watched with unfeigned astonislimcnt the uneonsciniis 
iinlolding of their life’s experience by txvo young Russian boys who had never 
seen finger-paints before the demonstration. 0>tc had been brought up in 
the bosom of his family, in the lap of luxury; the other boy, his cousin, had 
been tortured by revolutionists and left as a waif to shift for himsell, had 
slept in gutters, hunted and hungry, until fate restored him, at the age nf 
II, to his uncle’s household. Outvrardly, the two wore dressed .alike, had 
tlic same impeccable manners, aristocratic bearing. A (lutirter of an hour’s 
ringer-painting revealed to the trained observer the different courses of their 
lives, 

Raymond Duncan brought his ragamuffin gamins from Paris’s streets to 
Ruth Shaw’s Studio, Diego Rivera asked her to come to Mexico and work 
.among the primitives “where she belonged,*' instead of wasting her time 
and gifts on the children of the wealthy. But she diallcnged him! Who 
are the real poor? Ofteia they are die vei’y ones wlio have everything done 
for them by servants, every want anticipated, no chance to try things out 
for tliemselves, and learn by experience, 'fhesc were the children, she 
noticed, who reached for the earthy colors, black and brown, when first 
introduced to Finger-Painting; whereas, Raymond Duncan’s homeless ur¬ 
chins, who slept under the Seine bridges, satkfied their longing for beauty 
and the color lacking in theli daily life by joyous smears of bright reds and 
yellows. An exhibition of the cliildren's pictures was also held at the jeunne 
Paintures Galleries as well as at the Maejannutt Schools to which notable 
painters and educators came. Paris newspapers gave wide publicity to this 
new medium. 

Early in 1932, Ruth Shaw discovered that, diough she had arrived at the 
idea and process of Finger-Painting througli independent experiments, slic 
w.as not truly the originator of this art medium. It was in tlic spring of that 
year, while strolling the left bank of the Seine, and browsing among the 
famous old book-stalls lining the streets, that Ruth Shaw discovered in a rare 
old book on Roman and Greek Art, that a process much like hers w.is dis¬ 
cussed, Later, she discovered, among tlie remnant notes of Pliny the Elder, 
a story in which he descrilKd a paint applied with hands and sponges to the 
walls of Roman houses, particularjy in Pompeii. It was evident then that 
finger-painting had been used before, but not under this name or fomiula, 
The formula of the paint PUny was Meriting about was evidently among his 
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last nott-s, If it lilut appeared during his time, the supposition is, it must 
linve been used in oElier ages also, Another story was found which con- 
cerued itself with a Prate who liad used a kind of fingcr-paiuting with wav- 
wartl hoi's in Munich in the fourteenth centur)'. Tliis tale was conlirmcil 
(liiiinp tltc siiniincr of 19J3 by a female member of a family m 11,isle, Switz¬ 
erland, who cninc to Rome to investigate tlic use of Finger-Painting. She 
tl«niglit tlicic liaii been a leakage of a secret paint fonmila known only to 
six famiUcs since the Municlt days. S\w spoke to die family in Raslc whti 
had !i ''secret recipe” for making the paint with which these families had 
supplied tlie demand for book-lining papers ever since tlicir migration from 
Munich. She was cunvinced that the formulae were different in composi- 
tinii and luirptise, Her "secict paint” contained acids wliich were detrimen¬ 
tal to tile skin and was used only with carefully protected luncU, These 
peoiilc made their intricate patterns by use of combs, hriislies and other in¬ 
struments, Finger-Painting on the other hand was used at tliis time as an 
I'llucaticmal device for children and used with the b-avc hands. 

A coiiversatitm with a French archeologist, at this time, hiought forth 
the supposition that the painting.^ in the eaves of soxuhcin France were made 
Ivy scratcliiiig their outlines with some sharp instrument ,tnd painting in the 
body until a print sinilUr to Finger-Paint, and applied with the hands or 
with fur. Wldle these wall pictures were never examined to confitm 
these liiulings, fuigntcnts of painting were found in ruins of old Roman villas 
in the Campagiia which bore the imprint of huinan skin, 

For a moie ancient use of Finger-Paint a trip was niiide to the Eutrascan 
unilergroiind Tomb at 'rarijiiinia and Cittiavccchia near Rome. Aeneas 
was supposed to have lamlcd here, on his w*:apc from Troy, Paiiuings and 
fragments found in these crypts also bore evidence of paint applied by fingers. 
In tile spring of 1933 a Chinese pliilnsoplier related the story of finger-paint¬ 
ing or .a similar method used in China in the seventeenth century. This 
liowevdi', might be distinguished as finger-tip painting done with a certain 
ku<,d of ink, 

With dates in the twenlictb, seventeenth, fourteenth centuries and more 
iincioiit times, was it coincldcntnl that finger-painting or a similar method 
iTappe:iu''d about every 300 years? This avas suggested by R.aymDiid Wheeler 
in his study of cycles af tlic huinan race. 

Finger-painting as it appeared again and agiun represented the recreation of 
art periods. The twentieth century was the fii'st time any record was made 
of its use as an educational device for children, and its present application to 
rfcrcatum, therapy, and diagnosis. 
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The ancient books, fragments, geological remains, etc., ilcpicting the curly 
history of /ingci-pninting arc stored In Rome at the present time. 

An invitation next came to exhibit at the New School International Con- 
Icrcnce at Nice in July, 1932. At Nice, educators came from many loicipn 
countries and marvelled at the dexterity of children rvho painted for the 
first time with Finger-Paint. Among the many further invitations ex- 
tended to demonstrate Finger-Paint, the one to the Dalton School in New 
York City was accepted hy Ruth Shaw in the fall of 19.32. The stage w'as 
set in New York for move suitable conditions than had prevailed in Europe. 

A well-cqviippccl studio was set up where 90 cbildicn were accommodated 
each week. Witli these improved facilities it was possible to keep adequate 
records nf the findings, many of which confirmed Aliss Shaw’s previous ob¬ 
servations, The complete record of those 90 children for a perind of an 
errtire school year were on file at the Dalton School until they were accidently 
ilc,5troycd hy a janitor. Fortunately it was po.5sihle. to snlviige IS of these 
records, which have aided in later studies. 

llecause of the interest of educators, accelerated by much publicity, this 
studio became a center for siglit-seers, novelty seekers, and businessmen, as 
well !i> n place for conferences, In June, 1933, iinothei' invitation was 
accepted through C. K, Ogden of the Ortbulogical Society in England, which 
resulted in Finger-Painting being intrcdLic.cd into the various schools and 
clinics of London and Cambridge, It was then tliat Finger-Painting was 
mentioned for the first time over the radio thi'fjugli the courtesy of (lie 
llritish Broadcasting Company. The broadcast related tlic story of I'iuKcr- 
Paintiug in Basic English. 

Until this time Finger-Paint material had been prepared privately, Now, 
as the demand for it grew beyond the capacity to supply it, it was necessary 
to organize a more adequate staff. This organization was made after h'liss 
Shaw’s return to New York. The new plant was situated in a loft on 
Eai>t 48th Street near the East River, This organization, known as the 
Shaw Finger-Paint Studio, Incorporated, copyrighted the word “Finger- 
Paint," and patented the formula in 1933. For the first time Finger-Paint 
M'.as sold directly to teacheis who had been requesting it, It was then intro- 
tluced and sold commercially at Saks Fiftli Avenue during the late summer 
of 193.3. Miss Shaw’s plant manufactured the medium exclusively until 
August, 1934, wlicn the demand for Finger-Paint was so great that the 
formula was leased to the Binney & Smith Company which today still re¬ 
mains the manufacturer and distributor of the product. 

It was during this time, October 1934, that Ruth Shaw wrote her book 
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on /'HiiJCi'-riiHin'iir?, published by the Aikutk Monthly' thvo\inl\ Little, 
llrnwn and Company. Bimicy & Smith, in meeting the demaiul for Piiigci- 
J^-iint outside the metropolitan area, found it advantageous to send Ruth 
Share out into the field to demonstrate lunv this medium was to he used. 
The first dcmonstralinn was siven in Indianapolis, Indiana. Since then. 
Miss Shaw has continued to demonstrate the process in teachers colleges, 
public and parochial schools, universities, clinics, mental and d.elimiuem 
institutions, pri.sons, plavgrounds, and camps, covering in the program, each 
slate of tlie United States, 

Kingcr-Puinting soon became recognized as being, not only helpful \v 
children, hiit of tremendous use to adults in the fields of recreation and 
therapy, and as a medium for deenrarive, commercial, and fine ait, 

In the child’s art field, the paintings liave often been framed by parent? 
for the hmne—a significant fact tliivt shows a developed appreciation on 
the part of the parent, hligli school students have submitlcd their piiintings 
in bchmil exhibits. A iiatioiinl exhibit, called “Young Amcricn Paints" (2.1), 
containing lumdrcds of llngci'-pnintings of children from all states attests 
to the fact that young America is painting ns never bclore. This exhibit 
was given for seven consecutive years (1933-1940). It was held in Rocke¬ 
feller Center for the first three years and at the h'fuseiim of Natural His¬ 
tory for the leinaining four, It will he resumed when the present condi¬ 
tions arc more settled. 

As a decorative medium it is being used in many modern homes, not only 
fni piccu^e^, hut nniraU. As an extension of the decorative medium, the 
(ku'flopincnL of its use in arts and crafts projects has been utilized wherever 
decorative paper can he used, Commercially, it lias been used for booh 
jackets, hook hiiulors and linings, boxes, baskets, album covers, novelty cards, 
etc. Tclfer (56) in 1934, called Fingcr-Painting a new art for .in old 
iinpiilsc iiiul brought iiiit these cnnimercial possibilities, 

As a fine-arts incdiuin, rlie painters have contrifmtcd to a collection of 
Fiiiger-P-ainling wliicb ha.s been exhibited many limes all over the coiintrv, 
This collection belongs to the Shuw Studio and among its contributors can 
he kiiind such recognized artists as Luigi Liiccioni, Leon Daho, Gaetano 
(iaccre, Duncan Gram, Grant Wood, Glades Ilranncgan, etc. Francis Fast 
lias held about 14 cxliihiis in galleries in Boston niul New York, Sara Raven- 
dale and Ruth Shaw held a Fingcr-Ptiincing exhibit at the Fcrragil Gallery 
ill New York City, as well as in galleries in the far- and mid-west. 

'I Jirougliout the whole career of Finger-Painting the phase of recreation, 
wliftlicr il be ill tlic cla>srnom or as a hobby (58), has been clearfy eiriphn- 
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sized. plcasiii'c of handling this material lias Iwcn m» great that men, 

rspeciallr, liavc used it repeatedly. Evidence of this is that Fiii{Ki-Paiiitiiig 
lias been put on tlic recreational proRrams ol the American T^cil Cross Units, 
the U.S.O., and service centers throughout the country. The rapport- 
IniiltlinE qualities of finger-painting between the servicemen and the stuff, 
due partially to his repeatedly returning for more Finger-Paints, brinipht, it 
was observed, a more willing acceptance on the soldier’s part of other servlecs 
of the U,S.O, Another observation made, was that the relaxation and 
pleasure produced by this projective technique, caused the man to tell more 
of himself iiiul of his troubles. From private sources reports have been 
niiulc that the tense, war-weary man uses finger-painting for relaxation from 
his daily responsibilities. It has been reported by various physicians that 
they use this form of recreation as an approach to the alleviation of insomnia, 
Since the very beginning in Rome, evidences which were called "coin¬ 
cidences,’' showing changes in die haliits of known cnuictics, stammerers, 
cliildvcn with anti-social behavior, etc., became a coiistaiu source of dis¬ 
cussion at parent meetings. In Paris dicse same evidences were again re¬ 
peated, and the idea of "coincidence" began to be discarded bcciuisc of more 
accurate observations which pointed to definite patterns in the paintings 
which accompanied particular behavior symptoms. With these observations 
began a systematic recording of the children’s background and pioiluctions. 
The notes from the school in Rome were also added to the gi'riwiiig; mass of 
data. These records, consisting of the pictures and notes, have come to 
he known widely as Miss Shaiv's Bine Books. Tlic technique was con- 
linucd at the Dalton School where further observations of the 90 children 
were made and recorded. These records_wcre ixquested by a few psy¬ 
chologists and psychiatrists who in turn pointed out known tlicrapeutic 
processes being unconsciously elicited through the medium of Finger-Painting. 

In the Spring of 1936, Dr, C. MacAfee Campbell of Harvard University, 
invited Ruth Sharv to the Boston Psychopathic Hospital to denuuistrau: anil 
discuss Finger-Painting in terms of her experience. During the confeicnc.r 
uf staff and students that followed the demonstration, it was suggested by 
one of the staff that Ruth Shaw should become a professional in order to 
gain fill tiler insight into her work, become intellectually aware, ami enjoy 
her work. Wliereupon, Dr. Campbell responded that slie was a phenomenon 
in the leaching world where there is a great need of therapy (such as she 
was doing) in the classrooiti and exacted a promise Irom her that she would 
not contaminate her pure teaching with psychological literature, He added: 

In fact, don't read a book of those fellows for four years. 'I’he 
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worlil In full of cilbl)iigcs nnil thindcs. In dtc school mciu aiiioiiK ihe 
ral)h:iRc,>. ilierc is woik lo he done while lltisile chasers often have 
‘iirinderiiiKs of leiriiiiiR. You keep in your calibaRc patch,* 

For rile next live vcmi's, Dr. Caiiiplicll Imd Ruth Shaw npiicar annually at 
tills lloston liuspltal. 

'I’Ir' Sliinv Studio on East 48th Street became a rendezvous for these 
expeits, iiml altliout^li no ti'.iiniiiir was Riven to these men, avc arc aware 
that luiiiiy lire u^lnR FinRcr-Painlinp for its tliernpcutic value in tlicir ofTice' 
ami clinks, 

Many articles in iiciiidicals and tests have indicated the therapeutic value 
u( I'iiiRcr-PaintinR, Menninper (36), Olhraclc (39), James (27), Jfosse 
(.37), FlcmiiiR (2i), discuss the trcatmciit-wortli of FiiiRcr-Pnintini; in 
relation to the iiiL’iitally maladjusted pcvsonnlity. 

'riiroiiRli the incli\'idiial's proicction during the therapeutic process, cer¬ 
tain factors were msule known which avci'c diaRiiostic in character. It tens 
fruiiid iliat lire iiuliviiluars iipprnach, Ills clioicc of color and wliat he did 
avitli it, the lines niul iliticctions of various movements, the placinR of repre¬ 
sentative furnu or symhuls, and his vcrbaliv/ation ov noivvcrhnlv/.atlon (olhw- 
iuR the iiaintiiiR, all became siRmdcimL and iiulicntivc to the iiulividual's 
iidjiistmcnt or inaladjiistnient in his psychic life, 

Work h,is also been done in the field of tliernpy in conjunction with tlic 
lilij’sically hsiiidicapped, Wntroiis describes the useful ndvantajjc of Finger* 
PaintinR In rclinbilitatiiiR children affected by paralysis, Cairns (H), In 
(lisciissinR the itliiihilitutlon of tlie blind, wrote; "Finger-Painting brings into 
pliiy 'naturally' those iuuscIl'S upon wliosc proiier functioiiiiiR manual efli- 
ciercy will he dependent, but at the same time affords a (lefinltely hencricial 
relaxation from the exacting tasks used in prcpiuiiiR little AiiRers (or bvaillc." 

As an aid tn the tcuchcr, to enrich subject material, Rchiistiaiid (43) 
sliows how FinRcr-PiiintiiiR can be used to make the subject matter of 
ficuRi'aphy more colorful and its vocabulary more menniiiRful, 

With the acciiinulation of clinical records and their findings tagctlicr avitli 
discussions of psychologists and psychiatrists who show interest in this ivork— 
many indices mi dt'linitelv imply relalioiisliip between the iirojections in 
I’inRcr-PaiiitinR and ilic clinical ruidiiiRS tliat tlie main purpose of the 
writer is to ilefinc describe, and present all those evidences which ju'lify 
the title of this monograph. 

'f'niiii (he |H'r-.tiii.iI lilts of R, F, Shaw, 



III. THE MATERIALS 

The malei-ials necessary for the proper admlnistratlcui of Fiiit;,cr-Piiii,tii,n 
include three standard pieces of equipment and other items which mar he 
easily devised or purchased (Figure 1). 



FIGURE 1 

A COMI’UTTE FlNOrR-PAlHTlNG tClT 

The mnicrials include: Shaw FlnRcr-PainlN, Shaw Finger-Paint Paper, walcr le^isuiiil 
siufacu, large receptacle, small receptacle, pail, wash rags, spatula'', newspapui, 

pencil, crayons. 

Shaw Finger-Paint, as was indicated in the prcvioiis ciiaptcr, has uiulcr- 
gone many changes of the original fonmila. As a result uf these laliorntoiy 
researches, Shaw Finger-Paint now possesses such advantages that it can 
be used without fear of the characteristic dangers often encouiucicil with 
linmE-madc mixtures, 


A. The Colohs 

The six colors used, namely blue, black, brown, green, red, and yellow, 
arc non-poisoiioiis, laboratory tested, earth pigments jointed to a water 
soluble binder. These ^arth pigments have an exceptional briUiancr of 
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color duo to rellcctinu from tlic infinitesimal facets of the paiticles, 
the result of the special grindinti process undergone. This brilliancy is not 
found in dyes iviiicli are absorbed by talc or other like carriers of color. 
The earth pigments do not stain while the d.ves—vegetable or symlietic— 
pass from the carrier to tlic shin or clothing and do stain, Fast colors in 
materials are .set by other chemicals which maj’ he allergic in reaction to 
the skill, 

In Fingcr-Pniiu a licsircil requisite was to have brilliancy of color for 
beauty anil pleasurable sensation. The fact that these earth pigments do not 
stain is of psychological importance to the child because of his social rela¬ 
tions, and in the forbidding (by the parents) iis,e of Finger-Paint or similar 
materials shimlcl .stained hand and clothing result.s, The non-fading chat’ 
actcristie of the earth pigments arc bc.st demonstrated by original paintings 
of the Italian Ma.sters'’ particularly those who used these colors with a 
(lifferent hinder such ns oils, egg avliitc, and/or sour milk, 

The binder in Finger-Paint had to meet .strict requirements in tlic light 
of the fact that young children would use it, These desired spcci/ications 
concern washnbility, consistency, hannlessnessi odor and te,'ctiire. 

The fact that the niat.crial can be easily washed off M’ith clear water has 
easily understandable economic iind psychological implicntions. 

'I'hc material has to be sufHdeiitly rc.sistant to the hands to initiate a 
wiinning up process. At the same time, it causes the individual to exert 
pressure and movement. It is at this critical point that the individual 
begins to digress from the world of reality into his inner psyclu'c ivorld of 
iniiigiratinn, cretitloii, and projection—-// there h no iii/i'rjereuce (iiiri)iff this 
proci'ss —this point cannot be too strungly emphasised, Shaw Finger-Paint 
is mnnufactured ivitli uniform density to meet tlicse rciiiiiremcnts. 

Since tills material is used in direct contact witli the skin, w'liich may or may 
not have M'oiimls, it becumes imperative that this material should not cause 
irntaiion or inlection, Not only is this true of Shaw Finger-Paints, but it 
is a fact that all the ingtedients in tlic binder are advantageous to skin 
texture, Moicover, it Is harmless to cliildrcn in tliat It docs not contain any 
.substance lianiiful to the gastro-intc.'^tinal tract if it should inadvertently lie 
lasted or swalloM'cd, 

There arc no artificial odors uhich may be suggestive to tlic individual, 
and which may influence his reactions. There is, however, a natural eartliy 
odor wliicli has shown to have no effect on the individual in his finger-painting 

“Witli ihe esctplior of Leonaido DaVinci nvVio esperimeiucd with orher plgmcni' 
wliich, in niaiiv casen, lurnci] black. 
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proJiictions, Under normal conditions the substance docs not turn rnncid. 

The texture of this medium must be pleasant and soothing in its use to 
offer a situntion conducive to malting use of it. This particular substance 
contains iio qualities which are unpleasant. It is not tacky, or stnrchy, 
graiiulai' or slimy. 

Since it is manufactured according to specific formulae and rigid methods, 
Shaw Finger-Paint has the added feature of always being a standardited 
substance with which to work. 


B. The Paper 

The size of the paper is the result of experimentation with a group of 
156 children and adults. Round, square, rectangular, and oval shapes, as 
well as large and small sizes, were tried. By both careful observation and 
(lucstioning, it was evident that the average person seemed to work more 
freely on a rectangular sheet 22'' x 16". 

The 16- X 22-lnch size offers the small child a long reach because the 
instructions, as will be explained in the following chapter, arc, "to cover 
the whole sheet and go off the sides of the paper." The young chile] needs 
this long reach while the adult with longer arms is happy to utilize tliis 
size for possible details, since the smaller muscles are more developed nt 
a mature age, 

It becomes amusing to those who understand skeletal and muscular de¬ 
velopment to find some teachers (fortunately not too common a practice) 
tearing this sheet in halves and quarters for children and asking for still 
larger paper for older people, A teacher from a Mid-Western town sug¬ 
gested little paper for little children, medium-sized for medium-sized chil¬ 
dren, the regular size for high school pupils, and larger paper for grown-ups. 

The paper itself is tough to withstand the ‘Tubbing and scrubbing” and is 
surfaced on one side with a clay glaze, It is on this side (glazed) that one 
paints, The other side is dull and unglazcd since a rough surface is needed 
for suction to hold the paper on the water-resistant table or surface. 

Painting on paper as opposed to painting directly on an enameled surface 
is of the utmost importance for two principal reasons. First, the individual 
needs to have his story kept for his own satisfaction. Secondly, the clinician 
needs the painting for the permanent record of the individual’s emotional 
life during the time he Is with him. 
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C. SURFACK FOR PaiXTIXG 

'Hici'c ave two considerations regarding tills aspect; Tlie surface upon 
wliicli tlic pninlli-ig is nanilc and t!\e height of that surface, 

In the order nientiDiicd, the follDwing iiutcrinls arji best ns the base upon 
which the paper rests; battleship linulcuni, varnished masonite, pnrcchhn top, 
water-resistant painted surface, plate glass, Any cracks on a smfacc make' 
that surface iiiadetniatc to work upon. Oilcloth, because of its fragility aiul 
tendency to wrinkle under pressure of hand, is not rccominendcd. Cnid- 
hoards, magazines, and newspapers are Ion water absorbent and cannot be 
kept stationary. 

For the best workable comliclons it Is suggested that the surface he imich 
larger than tlic papiir used, in order to allou- for going nff the edge of the 
paper and ior the mixing of tlic paint to he added, Wlicn new coitus aic 
lidded h) the picture it is feasible to Inivc the new paint of npproximnttly the 
smile consistency as tliiit being used on tlie paper. Through experience it has 
been found tliiit tlic minimal size of this basic painting suvince nlioiild he 
24 X 30 indu’s, 

The Jicight of tlic table should vary according to the need of tlic child 
or fiflilt, A comfortable elevation for work and one at wliicli good postiiic 
is maintained. Is appioxlmatclj' at the height of the lower surface of the 
elbow, In actual practice, liowcvcr, one cannot have a series of table? 
to accomnioilnttt all individuals; therefore, the diffci'cncc in height can be 
ovcrccmc by the subject's making adjustment with tlic hips, knees, ami 
anlclcs. In this way, good posture is maintained without placing ii strain on 
the spine, All adjiisliiiciUs in this regard arc made from the hip down. 
Backaches, due to poor posture, orlgimue from bending over from tlic M’liist, 

D, Largb Ri:ciii’TAci.g 

The large vc.sscl is a pan over 17 inches in length, A width of at least 
live indies is desirable. Wider pans make no dilfcicnce. Biscuit pans and 
.uicli enameled pans as butcher jians, roust pans, and deliydratnis all serve 
the same piiri^se, A sink with a stopper siih.slitiiU-s very well fur this 
receptacle, For coiivcmiciicc of transportation, a coiUainei' made by a tin¬ 
smith, using diinciisions of 18 x 5^ x 3 inches would serve the added func¬ 
tion of Iinldiiig the paints and accessoiics when storing them. This pan 
.serves to wet the paper to be used, Specific direction for wetting the paper 
.irr discussed in the next chapter. 
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E. Smaller Pan 

Aiu' small pan iiboHt five inches in diameter and three inches deep is viseil 
IS a water supply for sprinlcHng and moistening the paper to the individual's 
iikinp- '-I''’’* childi'ci'' "the bowl of vain," It is aclvan- 

t,i(Tcous to have a pan witliout handles in order to avoid accidents and spillinii. 

F. Pail 

A bucket or pail with a liandle, half full of water, is used by tbe indi- 
viJual to "play in after the finger-painting," to remove all paint, This 
expression is also employed by adults. Many children and adults arc re¬ 
luctant "to clean up" or "wash up"—seemingly icsistaiit to these particular 
words, It gives an added interest to watch the paint come off "in play" 
without having to scrub when using the bucket, "Finishing the job" Is fm- 
other expression used avith good results in this regni'd. 

G, Other Matruials 

Spatulas, which come with the paint, are used for talcing the paint out 
of the containers. Mniiy children refer to these tlirnat spatuliis as a 
"Finger-Paint stick." Rag-s arc used in finishing up the job and used to 
clean the table, arms, hands, etc. Cardboards or newspapers arc used to lay 
ihc finger-painting on to dry. 




IV. THE TECHNIQUE OF ADMINISTRATION 

All tlie matcrifils described in the previous chapter are airaiiEed,about the 
jiatieiU ill ^ definite order. This .set-up is the same for use witli both 
children and adults. Tltis particular arrangement has definite advantages, 
and is the result of years of expciiinentation. The technique of administration 
is simple to set-up, easy to follow—and. at the same time, emphasizes order. 
This hitler aspect of order is the first principle of organization in tlic per- 
lorinaiicc of any job, Design which follows, then becomes the manifesta¬ 
tion of order, Teacliing by precept requires order even with materials, The 
following routine is recommended ns one which has met with success, It is 
ibcd by all those who profess themselves to be Finger-Paint experts, 

Have each thing in its place and very specifically fixed in the mind of the 
individual so that there is no confusion within the subject wlienevcr he wants 
or needs a specific tool. Let the patient wait upon himself, This aids in 
|)i'cvciuing the individual from coiitinunlly asking, "'Where is the paper?", 
"Wlicre is tile water?", etc. Tliis curtails any element of disturbance wliich 
may arise within the individual or the administrator. It further helps in 
establishing primary concepts of self-discipline. Although carelessness iiuiy 
lie habitual with some persons and may reflect cetain elements of personality, 
it i.? wise to prevent this perturbation through order and allow the fiiiger- 
paiiUing to proceed without minimizing rapport. Although this aspect is 
(llscutsed in the next chapter, wlicn the approach to the technique is con- 
>idcicd. it is essential to emphasize here, at this very early stage, the necessity 
of order in the diminution of this reflective chaotic pattern, lly precept then, 
the administrator is setting up an illustration of order to facilitate the 
administration. 

A. The Set-Up 

It is best to have a table just for supplies. Figure 2 illustrates .an idea! 
arrangement. The paper should be placed at one end of the table, the pan 
for wetting the paper at the other, and the paints in tlic center, This pre¬ 
vents the remaining paper from becoming wet. In tlie event that two or 
inme individuals may finger-paint at the same time, this arrangement pre¬ 
vents individual disturbance. The sp^itulas are placed ne.'ir (not in) the 
paint jars at the beginning of the process and used wlien necessary. Once 
ilicy arc used, these "sticks" are to remain in their respective containers 
until the end. A pencil and several differently colored crayons arc also 
placed on tlie table. The paint containers ate opened for the individual 
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FIGURE 1 
Till: Suppi.Y T.vnt.E 


[or die Ili'RC iircseniiitioii only. Thereafter, hcint fainiliar witli die pro- 
CL-diiTC, he opens his own jais. 

The tiihlc upon YS’hich the individual performs should contain only the 
M'ci paiier upon which he paints and tlic snwU can of water "for sprinkling” 
ns illustrated in Figure 3. The bucket, half-filled with water, is away fioin 
luith tallies, The distance docs not matter, but slioukl he convenient lo 
the subject when he is ready to "clean up." The luwspapcv or cavdhnntd 
is placed in such a position that the painting, when amipletcd, may be set 
upon it to diy Avithout having lo he moved later. 

13. TljClINJQUn OF i'lOTtON 

The administrator, before attempting to instruct the patient In the use 
of Finger-Paliitirig, should be thoroughly familiar with the materials ami 
adept in the tcchniciue himself, In his own exploration of this mediuiii, the 
administrator slioiild become acquainted with the various parts of the hands 
and arms which arc used in finger-painting. Tlic following parts of the hand 
and the nrm arc mitst cnnimunly used: 




FIGURE 3 

A FlMfiFR-PAINnWfl W'OEK 'I'ADIE 
TAf Jiaati; 

1, Whole hnnd—Hat (relaxed). 

2. Pint |inlm >vith lin|>cis raised, 

I.flter.i! aspect of haitd wi()| Zingers evleiuleil. 

4. Clciiclied list with thiinil) up. 

5. Outer side of ihtiniU with fiDKers raised. 

6. B.ise of ihiiml) with lingers raised, 

7. li^ic of palm with rest nf liaod raised. 

H. Kmiuklcs (not Uio cumfnrtidilr a position), 

1^. Pht part of linger itr fingers (rt)asril). 

J(!. Fiivgct lips. 

11. Finger nails (use liuhtly). 

The tirm: 

12. M'hole arm tncluding wrist (leiaacdl. 

13. Fleshy part of arm with wrist raised. 

Miinj' effects cun Ik had by the use of any one or cunihintiiiun iif ilic uliove 
[ijirr.s. Tlie.sc rc-sults can he fiirrticr i-aricd ivilh vcrtic.'il, )Kiriu«/itnl, or 
diafioniil pultenis, The fnllo^vin^^ all-nver patlcrns c:ui he used in [11ns- 
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crating a number ol movements to the patient. At the same time, this pro¬ 
cedure eliminates the possibility of the individual rcinembering or Imitating 
the administrator to any degree in his own projections. Tlic patterns which 
follow can be made with each of the parts of hands and arm mentioned 
above—each part producing its respective effect. The patterns can be pro¬ 
duced with narrow and/or wide motions, 

Pattci'iu: 

1. Wiggle, 

2 . Zig-Zag. 

3. Scallops. 

•*. Straight lines, 

5, Circles, Use various parts of tUe hand aa you would a cdiuims'r; 
hitch your hand as you circle it, 

Vibrations. Jerk the imrt of your hand as you move it, Exert 
iniicli pressure on the hall of yotir ilnger or thumb and there will be 
automatic vibrations, 

7, Use preetuite to get contrast. 

S. Palteins 1*7 can be cnmhincil with alternating narrow niid wide 
mcveincnts. 

Avoid the use of only ana finger. So many people nre conditioned to » 
writing instrument that they mny he led to draw with one finger. If n 
child draws with his finger, it becomes an important indication of bis con- 
ditionlnti: pattern. It is Keie that interference prevents this pattern from 
chanping to a freer apent. This Is significant in teaching as well a.s in 
therapy, Firger-painting represents mass in motion (outline and content) 
while drawing mostly d.tlineates the extent of mass in space, Each dis¬ 
covery as an all-over design should be repeated to impress it on the memory 
and to give grace to the gestures of tlie administrator. 

C, The DKMONSTRATtON 

lir setting a piittcrn for directions for the individual, the adininistiator 
(Icironstrates the routine of procedure and carrie.s on a "patter of coii- 
\’eisation" about what he is doing so that the Individual may portray liis 
version of tlic story. The story of the administrator aids in rapport building. 
It lias been found difficult for some iniliviJuals, be they children or adults, 
to tell their story. Thi,s may be because the administrator has given them no 
imttern of "telling a story," It is difficult for the so-called nornial person 
to tell a .story exteiiipcirancously; we must at times, thcreforjc, expect greater 
dlfflcuUy with persons having personality disorders. It can be added here, 
that hy ?lory telling is not meant a de/initc plot with an ending or moral, 
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Ilut ratlicr a pattern of conversation "tcUin(; wliiit \oj arc doiiij;, what you 
arc trying to make, or identifying what has been just made.'’ At tlic 'anie 
time, tlie administrator, having already learned to manipulate his puinls, may 
paint a picture, art abstraction or a pattern. He should practice to be verbally 
aiticulate while painting, i,c., keep a running patter of discourse on avliat 
he is doing. 

D, The Proceduri! 

The routine procedure is carried out in three distinct pait>, each pan 
leading into the next, These may he divided into: (<f) preparation ul the 
process, (^) painting through the iiianipvilalicm of the iniiteriais, (,) linidt- 
ing tlie job, 

1 , Pf'epai'nli'jn aj tht Pruerss 

(i. rhiiiiiuf llir sith's, After the material has been ai ranged a«> ineviuiisiy 
described, the administrator takes \\ sheet of paper mid feets it (with hi'' 'kin I 
to determine which is tlie glazed side. 'I'he blind often use their chin ur 
face to decide U'hich side is the smooth one, ’['hey rarely make a mistake, 
Tlie glii'/.cd side is used for iiniiuiiig. The other side, being unghi/.od. reiulily 
adheres to tlie table or board preventing the paper fiom luovinR. ’I'his tin* 
glazed side is also used for |hc recording of name, date, and other pertinent 
data. 

b. Ififiitiftcdtioii. The name and dale are the essential idcntiiyiiii: 
needed, Any other information such as address, school, parents, etc., may 
he added. The individual is free to place these diitu on any pan of the 
fiat side he wishes. If the individual cannot write, has not leaincil in 
write, or docs not wish to write, have him “make his mark" mi tiuu tic 
may identify the paper as his. Tlie patient i> told he may choo'C any 
one of the writing iii'trunicnts he wi>hcs to do this. 

c, H't'ili))ij flu' fxipei', K()!i the p:i|if,r with the tlat side toward you, 
'riirn the roll on its hovi/ontal axis, Using both bauds gra-'p the Kiom' edgr' 
between the thumb and index fiiigeis at the same time iioliling the roll witli 
tlie remaining lingers. Submerge the edge of ilie papiT de,ci> inio the long 
pan of water at the same time releasing the roll compiemly except foi tlw 
edge (tluimb-iiide.'C grasjO. Draw the papir through the waici slowly, com- 
pletcly svetting it, Lift the now wet and open slicet tlirecily over the pan 
tilting it so that tlie excess water drips off ihc lowcied conici into the i>am 

(/, Preparins wet p/iper for paiitliihj. Hobling the wet paper by the 
edge bring it lu the uperatiiig table ami place it Miiooih side up, 'I'ln' can 
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111 ' (‘iisily disrinumVlied since the other side now has tlie name and date on it, 
He/orf heiiiiminn to iiaiiit, it is necessary to remove all wrinkles and air 
hnhbles from the paper. This is done by placing the liand on a smooth are.! 
aiiproxiinntely toward the center, lifting up a corner of the iiaper and sweep¬ 
ing the hand toward the outer edges, thereby vemoving the wrinkles and 
expelling t!\c air bubbles. This procedure is continued until a completely 
Muonth workable stiifacc remains. If not done the wrinkles inul air bubbles 
will crack the paper during the painting process. 

e. paint. The individual is tli.cn told to go over to the 

table when' the paints arc. He is allowed to choose wliiclicver color and 
spatulii he wishes. Never suggest colors. After the color is clio.scn the 
container is brought to the wet paper on the tahlc, The individual is told 
in "takt ns mtich paint un the stick us yiiu would ice-ctenm on yuur Sjuiun—■ 
if \oui' mother wasn't looking." This statcnicin hs used for adult.s as well 
!LS children. He then retiiiiis the jar of paint to its piopcr place so “otlicrs 
inaj' use it,’’ 

/, Pimtim, Returning to his Moh of paint cn paper lie assumes a posture 
wliicli is comfortable, relaxing, and pciniits free use of skeletal muscles— 
in other words, lie is well balanced. "The feet arc placed comfortabh' apart 
to permit good wide base for the body. With the feet us fuv npurt u*- the 
width of the liiphonesi then hold your tumm)’—pull it up nnd in, so that 
joii don't get paint on 3 'uiir clntlies. Held yourself in, in buck, ,so that people 
passing lichind you don't Ininip Special care should he had with 

ftmulcs to see tliiit the hip bone axis is parallel with the floor. This iifPortls 
a level liase for tlic spine, 

2. Painfhig Tliroiif/h ilie Mtiuipniatloii uf ilii' AJatei'inls 

fi. Miinipiil/iting ih? paint. With the palm of the hand over the i)iiint 
cDinmciicc in()\’ing the haiul; throwing weight on tlic hand move—move— 
ninve in any direction one likes until the paint is worked up very smoothly, 
The paint is dclihcrutcly made rigid so that it ciuiscs su/licicnt reslstiince to 
I'lfcct a wiirining-iip process, When tlic paint is smootlt tlie sul))cct ‘'spriiiklc.s" 
water and the paint hccoincs more dux, h i.s more easily spread over tlic 
entire paiior. Allow the individual to go over the edges of the papci 
becaibc the individual should not he limited in movciiiciit hy even the eilgcs 
of tlic iwper. In moving the paint about the paper, forms appear which are 
apt ui lead the patient to describe them as something reminding him of an 
experience in liis life and his reactions to them. 

I he younger the child the moic abstract tlic forms anil the more idvld 
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tlic (Icscriiib'oiis wili be. For exami)ic, :i tw-ii-iiTul-dne-iinll-yeai-old cliild, 
ij) j’iiris, Flizahcth, .sweeping her Inuul hack mil forili ealld ir the wind; 
bands up and down tlie slioct she ealicci trees; patid ii with llni-citip^ 
ajid called it I'lrst, liiin, tlicii, ficiwcvs. Slic lunn'il anil s.'iiil ,s)ie uncf <\w 
ihc wind and the trees and then tlic min came, then May, then (Inwcrv 
She called it a pretty story and said it -was red because ml was pretty lo hej. 

/Is the pcrsdii paints, he will exclaim with pteastirc or displeasure, "This 
bulks like so and so. I know it caiitse 1 saw it” 

/). l///rrfrn’fire. Keep wetting the jiaint to keep the piiiiil nlwiliein. As 
the person proccoils he will luli out things again and again lieeaii-i' lie -aw 
(■lie adinini.strator do if, 'Flic adminisiratoi', while the Iridicidii.d is 'V,\|ibii- 
ing ills world,'' siioulil not inteifeic with (pieslions in with the j’leifniiuaiiee 
firtiper, ’riii.s Jiiighi in,-ike t)ie individiuil eliange Iiis nu/otl inid fiaiiie n/ 
reference ul that partictilar time, nowever, it i> piuanlssable, bcciuisi' it 
(|iiite liumnn, to land achievement in ortlcr to cncoiirnge [nfidiieiions, At 
limes, although cnmiriendiitiun is plcnsumblc, an (lulividunl mav eiase the 
iliing admired slimving his di.scontcnt at even this type of inieifi’ieiu'i'. In 
svicli cases, the administrator sitouUI he very ctircful of inieifering eithci pro 
nr con with tltc pituliictinn or creation. If tlie imlividunl lias liail no inim- 
ferciKc he will work up to a finish and then stop woikiiig oi sa\ he lias 
finished. 'Fhc individual time span varies, 
f. Dryiiif/. If the child is young and needs aid, the adniiriistiiUrir may 
help him in piittiiiK tlic /inBcr-piiiiitlng in place to dry, Otiiorwisr, the 
irulividLial liimsclf picks up the fini.slied painting by the cornet',s aiul places 
it on the open cardboard or newspapers—which have been previously jm'- 
piirecl—to dry. Drying time appro.viiiMte.s an Innir, depending iijuiii ilie 
consistency of the paint applied. For purposes of record filing it is sliggC'ifil 
that the piiinting, after it lias been ilioroiiglily dried, be ironed on tlic reverse 
side wirli ii motlcrutely Iiot iron, A hot iron will scorch the iiaper, In 
in.stiriitiofi.s wlierc a l.'iiindry i.s iisiinlli' inainlniiu'd on the pri'niiscs, in:my 
finger-paintings can be ironed at one time by putting them thnnigli the iiKuiglv, 

At this stage it is also suitable for framing. 

3. /’ViirWjfV'7 J*il> 

'J'his third jdiase, that uf lliiishifig the ioh, F just as imiToitani a.s ihe • 
approach or the activity itself. Many pcojde begin things with ciuiuwiasm 
only to end their t,is!c inadequately and incompletely. Here the imlividunl 
is given the opportunity to indulge in tliis important piiasc of the job—clean- 
irg it up. Avoid using the word,? "clean up" and '‘w.i-h up" liecau.-o in.iny 
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pcijple viact iinfavoi'iil)!)'—iionsciniisly or unconsciously—to these phrases, As 
one JI-year-old boy, Jerry, said, "Clean up! That’s what women have been 
telliiiix men to do since the very bepinninR and I'll he daiimcd if I'll dean 
n|i." It was he who j;avc the clue to the phrase now used: ‘‘Finishing the 

job." lie added, "Don't tell men to clean up, especially if the men are 
new" (i.e., lie is a young boy), Upon inquiry of what should be said he 
replied, “It's so simple—you should just let them finish their job."*’ 
ff. The huckei The biiclccl, half filled with water, Is used to 

fitiish the job, By “playing in the water the paint comes off easily." After 
[lie piitieiit has removed the paint from his hands and arms witli the rag 
he squeezes the rag nnd washes the paint off the table or hoard. During 
the time nl “playing" (cleaning), I'atients arc often so relaxed and loqua- 
ciotis that it is the usual prnccdurc for the administrntor to place himself 
iienr the bucket so that he may become part of the conversation by joining 
III, adding to, or listening to the individual 
h, f'crlfllizfflioii, At the very beginning of this conversation, let the 
individual unilcrstand tiint the administrator deals with a lot of people and 
cannot remember everything about cvcryonei find finds it necessary to jot 
down parts of It to recnll it later (for the next time he painds). Many 
individuiils, seeing thcii words recorded and feeling that they will he kept 
against them, usually don’t rcvchl their "stoiies," If the administrator has 
an acute iiicmoiy and can record these post-painting stories immediately 
altcrward so much the better. At this time, a dictaphone or a recording 
outfit will he lielpful. There are usually three places where one can expect 
to get stories: («) while the subject is paintlngi (b) while his hands are 
in tlic bucket; (c) when lie volunteers to talk about the painting, If the 
individual refuses to verbalize tlicn say nothing about it. The relationship 
.slitnild be kept a iileasant one. This can be accomplished bv tenniiiating it 
as !i passive interview with the administrator himself speaking more Hiicntly. 
Sninetlmc.s lack of praise ami recognition causes the patient to be silent, 
At Ollier time.s, it is due to pcisonality factors whicli will he discussed in tlie 
nc.vt chapter, 

K. Misci'LLAMi'Ous Notation*; 

Have it understood that pictures made are not to be taken home. They 
are primarily reference eases for study, and must be filed. In the event that 
he w.nnts to make a picture for his parents, teacher, friend, etc., then allow 

‘R, P. Shaiv, Irein lier l^cr^onal notes. 
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liiin to make another one to take with him. This fact tiit^clIuT Avitli the numr 
(,f tlic one (or whom he is makiiiK the iiicturc should he recorded. If any 
jcaMtiis ciin be asceilaincc! why the extra jiaintinj; is wanted, they ton, shniild 
be recorded. 

The adininistrator should make the individual feel al ease .at all limes, 
/if .should kcc|) Ids |)aticrit in such .a mood that the subject is .iclivcl) pnrtici- 
piiririg in as well as being receptive to this experience. 

ringcr-i^iiinfiop; is not an art icssoii. Criticisms conccinmii creations arc 
out of place when this device is used as si projective technique. U a child 
makes iin X mid calls It a house it is accepted as a Iioilsc. 

The iidininislnitor must sincerely feel his admiration for the iniPicsiinK 
productions of the individual. 

Only one question is ever directly asked alunit the incturc. 1( the imli- 
ridiial in rdling liis story lias not given it a title ihrn lie can he linked for 
tile title, .ami it is usually irritlen on the h.ick of the piefuro uhen Iroiicil, 

If flic iiidividti.a) i.s afraid of soiling lii.s clothes then an apron slionlcl lie 
provided. 

If the iiulividual did get paint on clothes, suggest or help him remove 
it with clear water without in,iking derogatory remarks, 

If ail iiulividual using an apron doesn't soil it, praisr liim highly fur it. 
Don't offer or give hiin an apron the next time. 

If the individual says, ‘T don’t know ivhat to do”—^lic ncctls lielp. Help 
the individual by scaiiJiiig in good position lichind him and putting your 
lianris on his shtnildL*r.s swaying liiin; or if he needs iurtJier liL’lp, slip your 
hand ovei liis ,inns and guide tlicni. Often those who .ire very tcn.se and 
need this type of encouragement find release for tlieir rensions ivlien you 
comment on what their hands have made. Never put your lintuls directly 
on their paper or on their painting. 

The time for administration varies. An average udminiiiti'iitinii approxi¬ 
mates one hour. 

If an individual wishes to make more than one painting allow him to 
do so, hut record on back of the paper the order in which they aic made. 

All ]iaiiuiiigs are to have the name and date on ihcm, tiome ilo not 
recognize tlieir paintings until they have seen their names rm it. Olliers 
refuse to acknowledge It because of the revealed pnKliictions or brcausc lliry 
arc “not good.” A few have said that it was not tlietrs liecniKe ilify 
“couldn't have made anything so beautiful.” Still others reject their p.ist 
performances. 

In die event that more than one individual is ixiinting In a room at tlie 
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hiinif iime~\v’ltli tlic success of one iinlividuRl bciiig an ol^vious iimj 
liriiiU coniniciitcJ upon l>y Jhe administrator—others or even the ciuiro grouji 
irav try tlic euinc thing. I'liis i;; an innnccliiitc response to n doininniu |h'i- 
sonality, If the situntion Is handled corijcctly, i.c., in n Ciisiml maniiei, 
tliesc co[).nsts will eventually return to their particular type of painting if 
gi'-en equal lU'aisc. 

Sonic have rojwted that all children do the same thing. This is ntn the 
I'liildrcn's fault, Rather, it is caused hy improper tnetltoclology heing iistil, 
iniiccinlly in the classixtuni. 

Coniplctiug these mechanics'-'thc essential foundation—tlic reader is ntiw 
prepared to eiiiti the next significant pliasc. that of desciibiiig the process, 



V. THE FINGER-PAINTING PROCESS 

DiiriiiK tbc Fingei'-Paiining process the expertness of the ailiniimiiiitov 
is of inestimable importtincc. Hiintlcdncss, color, motion, rliytlim, icxUire, 
balance, order, symbolism, and verbalization arc the important cale^ro^ic^ 
in till! Finger-Painting process, Ihcse nine categories call lor responses 
from the inner psychic pattern of the subject because tlicir attributes have 
acttial potential fulfillment value for the subject, Altlitnigli thcve piinciplcs 
;nc similar in each, their development varies. 

Tlirnugh tile newly aroused reactions of the subject to the admlnistiator 
anil liis demonstration—and all subjects arc affected to some degree by the 
(Iciuonsiration—the subject shows interest, desire, and the will to pariicipale. 
'I'his self-motivating determination to manipulate tlic material unlocks niiiiiy 
facets of experience and reactions to these experiences wliiclt arc etiological 
factors of bcliavior and adjustment. During this situation the subject he- 
comes tbc teacher concerning his inner psychic life, and directly or iniHiccily, 
reveals productions pertinent to his personality. 

The theory of each category iricntinned will be presented and di’scribed 
ill terms of Finger-Painting, 

A. HANonoNiiss 

Tlic hand becomes significant because it is the instnimciit h.v which tiic 
other attributes arc given expression. Tlic whole of the skin Ims in liie pibt 
been ncplccted as an ‘‘Iri-taking" ns well as "out-going" organ. The haiul, 
hecause of utilitarian aspects endowed with more nerve endings jiev given 
area, is instrumental in disclosing certain "clues" as to the pattern of ilie 
sulijcct’s bchas’ior. These '‘clues’’ arc manifest tlivoughouc the eight re- 
iiiaiiiiiig categories, 

The ciuestlnn nf how the hand lias any relation to color may be raisrit 
here. It is acknowledged that the average person has not developed to 
capacity his hand and liis skin hccause of tlic use of his other soiiws of pei- 
i^eption, especially the eye. I-lo^vcvcr, some blind have a highly developed 
sense of touch in wliich they have been known to disiinguisli color through 
sense perception otlicr than visual. 

The majority of people through liiiger-paintipg data show ligiit-handcd 
dexterity, A very small portion show amhi-dt-xierin'. The rciiuuiiim: left- 
llnnded group can be subdivided into two divisions. Tlic first include those 
who are left-handed and have been allowed to use their left fiatid, 'Die 
J'ceond divisicn includes those who arc Icft-lianded, hut have been forced or 
imnditioned to use tbeir right haiui, In this latter siiinlivision are fimnd a 

W> 
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luimbcr ol subjects wliose picsent peisonality pi'oblcuis ai'c caused by inter* 
(ertnee by adults diiriiip early childhood. 

There IS still another Rroup which includes the physically handicapped 
sill'll as the spastic, the paralytic, and those with crippled bands. 

In eases cf spastics, ivlicrc tbc disabletl inemlrcr is the right hand, the 
person is forced to use the left hand because of lack of capacity with the 
liglit. The successful adjustment or rehabilitation with this group depends 
on Oic vc-eikication of mental attitudes (as stimulated by the therapist and 
ihe family) aiid not upon physical function, Tliis concept is c.spcclally 
prevalent in those liaspitals where servicemen have amputations and arc 
uiidcigoing rcli.ahilitation to return to civilian life. ExCensionnlizing the 
ilicorr of liandcilness from the findliiRS in finger-painting, it would appear 
thill there is failure in ichiibiliiatlon unless the physician, nurse, and occii- 
pntimiiil therapist in the hospital arc successful in developing a positive 
atiitiidc in these veterans plus the attitude of the people nt home and of 
('mploycrs avbcn they return to civilian life. Unless, in addition, there Is 
niitural follow-through of this positive attitude from tbc initial start by the 
thcrapiiit, through all social clianiicls that follow, there will be danger of rcsiJ- 
uai mental trauimv affecting the intlividua! in his living. The same could be 
said of a left-handed person who has lost his left hand, and is being restored 
through the use of his right hand. 

It will be observed that the infant who has not yet been conditioned to 
any one handedness, will use both hands in his painting, indicating that as 
a wluilc the human organism is potentially ambidextrous; and, at such time, 
hiisii’i learned tii been taught to prefer one hand to the other, Following 
tlii.s idea, it is inicicsting to note that «|iiitc a few adolescents and adults 
often ask pcruiissii)n to use both hands in the painting, Given permission 
they will paint with bnih Irands for a long or short duration, but will always 
liiiisli tlie painting with the dominant hand. 

Ill eases of true Icft-liamicdness the subject often asks permission to or 
apdldgizcs for the use of the left hand. The person who uses the right hand 
as a substiiiiic for his left luiinl will often ilcny his left-handedness. 

There arc .some schools »f psychological tliouglit which feel that some oi 
[he staiiinicrcrs and hud .^pcllcis belong to the group of changed-over haiuled- 
ness. I^^hcclcr and Perkins state!"* 

Il is well known that chaiiKing over a child lo iht riglu hniid who 
has (leveinpei! le/t-handcdness is n (lisUirbiD|r iiiHucncc In hi-, ilevcloii' 
nieni For i lime his whole mavenient-system is thrown back to an 

V\hPEler, R, 1I„ & Perkins, F. T. The Piiitnphi of Mru^al Drvclopinnif. New 
Ynik; ('rriwell. 1934, 
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ejrliei M.ifje oi jnass ^ciiojir vvIiIj ih (jro'i' tyjit' <if lesiiiifist niiii 
awkwarcirtss. This awkwardncia is not only shown in liand, lint )[i 
all hotly movements reciiiiriiiK delicate codrdinalion, IncludiiiR speecli 
Tlie whole sitLintioii tliscournges the child, makes him scU-toiisfiotii, 
increases his emotional tension, Kecciu studies by TraviH, indicates 
(iiat m.iny stutterers hane been children who have (leeij changed over 
from left to the right hand. 

Mitny stnimnerers disguise their stamiiierinE so thnt it is often not ulivious 
in the cxtimincr, However, lingcr-iiainting, to the initiated, will levcul 
liils disguise. 

B, CoLoii 

Jii discussing color tlic writer is not considering color frctin the point ol 
view oi the solar spectrum witli its vaiioiis tviive lengilis nor of dm colors 
III the artist's palette. Neither is lie concerned with die color pro/crericc of 
tlic iiidividij.'il. He is however, concerned with t)ie color to which tlm 
peiMin.iliti’ of tlie subject rc.spoiid.s and through ivliich lie niiinliest.s his p?ir- 
licular j)er.sonn]it)'. l^lan hit.s recogidstcil tliat ceilain colors seem to bn 
itli'inilit'i] wit)) cJiJutiuniil .states and has expressed it tlirougb his pnnerbs 
which lire-the wi.sdoin of the nges. 'Die examples ivlticli follow illustriiies the 
idea; !n the 2iir(l Psalm "green pastures” rtjiresciit security, peace, rest, ami 
(aitli, Green is also spoken of in literature as referring to evil as in "the 
green-eyed monster of jealousy and bate.” Studies in I'inger-Painliiui have 
indicated that certain personality types definitely show aflinity frji certain 
color choices and color combinations. 

It lias also been observed in Fini'er-PuintiiiK that choice of color i^ the 
result of different meanings attaclied to these colors. 

The colors used in Finger-Painting are blue, green, red, yellow, black, 
and brown. Combinations of tlie above arc used in Finger-Painlini; to 
give tliree additional colors namely, orange, purple, and '‘iiuul," 

To the subject who is painting, tlie touts and shades cuilved aie acci- 
(leiual in his experience. Tlie recognition of these new colors and tlie aliiliiy 
to repeat the making of these colors add to his c.xperieiicc anil hence to his 
development. , 

In general, according to their respective color ehoicts wlien compaied to 
the clinician's description of the persunality as recorded in the case records 
of these subjects, blue and green are lire dominant colors for the male while 
red and yellow arc duniinant female colors. Black and hrowri li.i\e little 
signi/iciuice difference for cither sex. However, black is used imidi tiiore 
iifrcii hy normal males llitin by nornial females, A note of c.niiioii may 
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well he inspvtcci licic to the effect that tiie interpretations whicli ;ifc 
to the colors (lepcml upon the meiuiings that the subject attributes to the 
pavticulor color. This appraisal of color choice is in direct proportior Avith 
the ailiTiinistralor's clinical experience witli this partlculuv technique, 

Orantic is larclv used and very inlrctiocntly seen in finger-painting, Sonie- 
ti(lies' intiividiials experiment to make orange, hut more often they ,ii'c saiisfieri 
witli reel nr yellow, 

"Mud” is not a color, r.itlici, it is a condition arrived at by mixing nm 
ninny oiihirs witliuiit am' forctiiaiiglit or any jilan or go,al. VVitb some 
thfic is great dcliglit niul joy in plaj'iiiR ti'itli these destruyed coloi's. 

An interesting exiicrlmcilt, c-spccially in a grmili, i.s to bring up iifitiinilly. 
die subject of color and ask for the color prefei'ciice of each individual in 
till’ group. Often the color piefereiicc lias to do with the color in an 
iiiunediaU’ past or present i;.vpcricnco. It may be so recent that it can be a 
color just cliosen by a friend in the group, 'rhis color preference lias nothing 
Ui do with the ciilov uctuiilly chosen although it may be the sunic color. 
It merely means that the individual has been inlluenced by n recent experience. 
In a painting siuie-s a ImliviLlual will confnm liis colnv choices by the pie- 
ilmninaiion of a piuticiiliir color thrciigliout the scries, 

C, Motion 

One rfiaU/.c.'S the impcirtaiice of the hand and it? related paits as being 
the sigiiilicanc instrument through Avbich the pcrsonnlity is cxtcnsionalizcd. 
The (lirt'ctiiig foice bclu'iid die liaiid is the muscular constriction of the 
body, 'I'his physical structure is activated, stiniuliitcdi retarded, or varied 
bj' the personality ilirccting these forces nt a given time. This given time 
exhibits the piUtcrns, liahits, and ]'c.s|ionscs inilicativ.e of past experiences and 
lucsciit stimulus, mliich set the present morement patterns of the liulividiial, 
'Tlii'sc iiiovemcnt patterns are demonstrated coiuiiuimi.sly during the (Inger- 
p.ii:iting process, 

"I lie stihjeci; disiilins liU attitudes thvciugh musculiu' movemciUs to which 
he ha’t singularly given labels. Those labels originally coined by cbihlvcn 
actually cvpeviencing rlie motions while fngcv-pidnling, lire lierc prcstnlcd 
and used to describe vriricus muveinents, and the degrees of these inoveinonis 
as being common to human beings in our civilization today. In observing 
and as.scmbling tlie>e \arloiis movements it has been found tliat practically 
all finger-painting motion falls in any one or comhinntion of the ll gcneval 
types, namely; 
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1. smearing 

2 , 8criibl)iii|> 

3, scriliblinn 

4. piisliing 

5, pulling 

6. patting 


7, slapping 

8, scratching 
5, stiibbling 

10, picking 

11. tappii)>i 


I„ ())e piiJ'Jigi'aphs that follow each tjpo of nioveinent listed will be described, 

Ilv s/nrarirjf 7 is incaiu tlie unskilled, un(liiecj:cd movement of large muscles. 
This type of motion is best demonstrnted by an infant’s undirected motion 
of arms and legs as [neliminavies to the skills of the subsequent first activities 
which !IVC cbnrnctcrigtic of his age group, An infant given fiiiKcr-paininig 
will resort to this basic principle of smearing. This is true with other age 
groups since smearing is basic to all forms of development of nuiscular skills. 

Smearing is also basic in orienting oneself through muscle movement to 
Iun immeclialc environment. The more skillful an individual is, the less 
smearing he does to orient fiimself. Smearing, as a basic movement, is ftiither 
ilcmonstriited by the administrator when rubbing the paint smooth, which 
nt llio .«ai7)c time activates a warming-u;) process. C/ood .smearing i,s <lonc 
with the whole hand and with the weight of a well-balanced body behind it, 
As one child said, "I paint with the spot in the middle of my back,” 

Ih sd'iiblfhip is meant a hard rubbing motion with tlie whole hand 
or hiimls in a given direction. This direction may be up or down, left or 
right, or in circles, Scrubbing is an advanced step over smearing as illus- 
tvaii'il by a person scrubbing to clean—it has a definite purpose, Scrubbing 
could be called directed smearing. This type of scrubbing is cnnstnictive 
ill nature since it shows the mind directing vcpresciitative mass. The body 
IS relaxed and subservient to the desire to achieve. There is great pleasure 
in this movement especially with little girls, Another type of scrubbing is 
illtisfrafcd by the individual u’lio is antagonistic to the situation and tenses 
his body heciuise uf inner drives. He will scrub but he is slcipi\v and iiidirfri- 
cut, and wit)} luidirectcd force becomes chaotic in hi.s movcmcnis. At 
tinii'.s this chaos may extend to going oft' the paper and spilling water aiul 
paint, 

Scrihhiuuj is described as isolated finger inovcmcnt imitating pencil writing. 
Scribbling is more detailed, but less directed than scrubbing, Many cliihlrcn 
are given pencils and paper too early in tbelr development. 7 his is usually 
done by parents with the hope of discovering early talents or as a time-killing 
iKtivity. It is unfortunate that most adults do not know wliat in.striinu'nis 
to use at a particular level of child dcveloinnent, I'lic human being fir>i 
cnmprclicnds representation through mass in movemedt in space and nuf a 
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lioint in niovcniciu which describes the extent cf mass in space. 'I'lierelorc, 
scriliblinR bcconu'.s an activity with an adult tool used in the advanced ait 
of drawing ami is, tlici’cfore, not a(lec]iiate in the development of cliihircnV 
skills. 

If a child scribbles in finger-painting he is attempting to diaw, a process 
above his Icv^l although not so with the adult. Many will draw because 
of their conditioning and in fiiiKcr-paintiiig one allows these to continue 
to do so as they are portrayhig something about themselves, Allorvances 
are made of course for the professional artist and draftsmen who ate skilled 
in this respect. Doodling, often thought of as scribbling, really is smearing 
with a paint producing design, rhythm, and tcpctitiom 

'rhere are inan\' variations in scribbling. For example, there are the 
viiriiitions in the use of digits in scribbling, The index finger is must 
commonly used since this is the finger greatest conditioned by pencil use. 
Scribbling with all fingers is usually labeled by subjects as ‘'macaroni," 
‘‘spaghetti," "worms," "snakes," and m.ay become a springboard in intiss 
painting because of a lack of satisfaction in results. However, one should 
not confuse this witli iiiutlons made with lingens as in painting a dclinito 
object by rotary motion in mass since thi,s latter motion Is directed and 
controlled in making repicscntatlons. 

Pushing out is considcrcil n giving out motion cxprc.ssed by upwanl anil 
downward movements away from the body with j:mphasis on the up or out 
stroke. There arc two kinds of pushing movements. One tjpc where the 
giving out means articulatiun or extroversion. The individual here enter¬ 
tains other people and the wuiKI of reality and finds joy merely in giving. 
With the second type, thi,s pushing movement really means “‘getting rid of" 
or '"putting out of the way." 

Pulling in is coibfdcred a pulling in toward the body c.\'[ncs?ed by up- 
Will'd and downward strokes with the emphasis on the pulling In or dowii 
stroke. It is interesting to note how some pull down to a lower ccntci of 
the page ami some pull clown so far as to go off the bottom of the paper and 
(iftcii on to tlicnisclvcs, .At times, pulling in motion inny not be repicscntative 
of the personality, hot occurs when tlie adininisti'ator or the cnviroiuncnC 
becomes an ohstacle to his creation and becoming self-conscious begins to 
pull in. 

Palling is described us gentle recutreut striking with the inner suifiices 
of the lingers or hands. This patting may be exicmled to the whole hand 
or the heel of the hand. The child usually discovers new imprints of the 
lines of the hand and this usually furthers his discovery by patting harder. 
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Thi? iniiy I'c coiifiisetl with the slap, but it is still coiKidcieil a pm liccausc 
iliorc is n‘' deliberate violence attached to it. 

A form of patting done with various isolated parts of the liand such a' 
huger tips, heel of the hand, fist, etc., give an casilv recognized imprint in tlie 
painting resembling itippUng. It must be remembered that these move¬ 
ments which are used now for a desired effect in representation had 'their 
origin in tlic experiences in patting or slapping, They now show better 
udjastniciU In tlie patient because the emphasis in purpose has been changed, 
At times, his antagonisin' to the paint, representing mass, may be so acute 
that lie adds much water so frequently to wash away the mass that lie ofien 
linds himself working with too wet a paper. In this instance, it is advisable 
10 suggest tliat he change bis color or add more paint, 

A variation of tliis use of the finger-tips (stippling) can be called Inppiiii;. 
Tapping is osed often in making leaves of trees and dowers, This move¬ 
ment when used in a violent manner usually portrays the subject’s anger 
and hatred for the object or person that it represents to liini. Tapping in this 
sense is uncontrolled and covers a larger area than the controlled tapping. 
The controlled tapping is a variation of the pat used for certain effects. 

Shipping is the intensified strike of the palm of the hand and is usually 
motivated by anger, defiance, antagonism, or inadequacy. There arc two dis¬ 
tinct tvpcs of slapping. One is tlie repeated slap and the other is ilic slap 
of violence. The repeated slap is a continued series of scattered slaps which 
the instructor usually finds annoying, and which is used by the individual 
who shows resentment. This motion will be repeated until the patient's 
attention is diverted through the presence of others in a group, The slap 
of violence is usually of short duration, and more often limited to one slap. 
The individual who uses this motion does so as a substitute for an explicative. 
The violent slap is often accompanied by n surge of shainc in the patient. 
A more hesitant slap of this tjT)e is usually done by a person of mischievous 
nature in order to splatter himself as well as others. A movement made uji 
ul violent single slaps is referred to as a slap of violence to kill, 'I'liis is 
often accompanied by verbal expression. 

by sivbbling is meant short-spring-like strides made with the first joints 
of the fingers held stiffly. While the dictionary defines stuhble as ''stumps 
of grain left sticking up after harvest,"® the child has labeled a certain, short, 
sharp motion with stiff hand and outspread fingers as ‘‘stubhling. lhi> 
lias been associated in children's narratives such as "three goats grufl" asso¬ 
ciating their stubbling with pain and disappointment. Many Individuals wlui 

‘Concise Oxford Dictionary, 3rd Edition. 
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have buiiyed-uii cinntions liiid this stiibbling a sufficient stimulus to serve as 
an outlet for this pent-up feeling. 

Scrdlching is a violent pulling clown movement with finger-nails, It is 
always a pulling down motion as it is obvious that one cannot scratch unless 
lie pulls in, Tlie pulling in may be directed from left to right but always 
it is a pulling in movement. 

It is not an infrequent thing to find that some of the best examples of 
projection bear the scars of scratching in the earlier movements of produc¬ 
tions. The person has apparently had to overcome terrific emotional bar¬ 
riers In order to reacli tlie position where he could agree with himself to 
have sufficient confidence in the administrator as to tell his story, It is 
sipnificaiu that the subject reaches the conclusion that he could trust tlie 
ndministraior, 

Tile astute ariministratoi stints in his praise ol the finished products and 
uhhoiigh be observes them, he never makes known to the aubject his ob¬ 
servation of these vmdcrlying scratches. If the admimstrtitor were to refer 
the subject to these now hidden scratches, the subject would lose his confi¬ 
dence in the administrator, and would show this hy his great reluctance to 
rc-cstahlisl) rapport. 

At tiincs, patients go so far as to tear up the whole paper before the aci- 
ministrator. It is not always a violent person who does this. Often n quiet 
person—non-violent—shows his reaction by gritting his teetli or slamming 
the door on bis way out. 

Picl’iuff Is a caressing form ol plucking done with the pads of the tip.s 
of the fingers. As the jiainting process continues, more and more of the 
hand Is gradually brought into play. This type of motion has no repre¬ 
sentation since the movement is a goal In itself. Quite frequently the hand 
which is painting remains in sight while the other hand may be surrepti¬ 
tiously sucked or bitten. Often the suggestive quality of the movement 
may be so intense as to cause the subject to ask to leave the room, 

D. JRhythm 

llhythm, in finger-painting, means the ability to repeat a definite motion 
in a certain time pattern. The motion may be singular or in groups sepa¬ 
rated by a block of tiine. The block of time is the receding part of the rhythm 
or the pause which is ns important as the motion. Typical rhytlinis in 
finger-painting arc characterized as in music, i.e., 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, 6/8, and 
in addition a 5/4 and 7/4 rhythm. 

It is very interesting to note that these rhythms are even and odd. The 
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male most generally expresses himself through even rhythms, and the female 
expresses licrsclf through odd rhythms, A fascinating illustration of this 
phenomenon is to observe military mai'chcs among the sexes. The rliyilim 
of‘one, two, one two, left right, left right, is typically male and easy to 
walk to in a natural, well-coordinated, balanced march of martial music; 
while the Waves, Spars, and Wacs have a natural 3/-1 rhythm and the third 
beat seems to he taken up by a twist of the body or a swirl of the skirt giving 
a more colorful show of movement; or they will follow the music by left 
right left, right left rlglit, etc. The writer has observed that in the dance, 
too, rnorc women than men prefer the wait'/ which Is a 3/4 beat and is, 
therefore, the natural rhythm for the female, Conversely, the male seems 
to prefer the slow fox-trot which is a 2/4 and male rliytlim. 

Common rhythm of the masculine type in Finger-Painting is one two, one 
two, one two, A variation of this type as he appronches mature develop¬ 
ment is 4/4. The creative male who uses purple or blue-green as his color, 
generally exhibits a 6/8 beat which, In Finger-Paintingi is ambivalent rhytlim. 
Ily ambivalence there is meant using both male and female rhythms (as 
purple is in color). 

The female uses 3/4 rhythm and only in crises of imitation does slie use 
2/4 or 4/4 beat. Her highest development is a 6/8 bent, She is naturally 
3/4 and 6/8, but often “apes" the 2/4 and the 4/4. The greatest variable 
in a female rliythm is a 5/4 and 7/4. 

There is a close relationship between rhythm and color. Rhythm may 
be expressed in finger-painting by tile number of objects, by push and pull 
movements, and by circles. Caution is made here of the necessity of ob¬ 
serving very carefully how a person works while finger-painting. 

Altliougli this category is briefly written, yet the writer considers it a 
very profound one by its implications. The evidence for the above is re¬ 
peatedly observed by the Finger-Paint expert. 

E. Textueb 

By texture is meant the consistency of the paint after the subject has 
finished his preparation of working and smoothing it out. The ideal mix¬ 
ture is for the paint to be smootli and suflidciitly wet as to be utterly 
obedient. 

The smoothly prepared paint witli the correct amount of water added is 
indicative of the obedient, cooperative person who wishes to exccll in his 
desire to create. Cooperation and ability to follow directions shows obedience 
to the situation and in like manner demands obedience of the material willi 
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which the subject is to work. People who demonstrate this behavior in 
finger-painting are among normal personalities who, if affected by strong 
emotional maladjustments, are amenable jintl respond quickly to therapy, 
These individuals soon discover what parts of the hand will do, will work 
to a finish more quickly, and who, if they change pictures, will add water 
each time they use a new color, they are freer and more flexible in their 
movements. They do not plod over one picture too long. 

Lmispy and dvy paint 1% cnnsidcrcd inadequate texture. Individuals arrive 
at such a texture because they have i»t smoothed out dicir paint nor added 
sufficient water to enable them to manipulate the paint easily. This type of 
texture causes resistance to the subject. It is of interest to note that these 
individuals are not aware that they are the cause of tlieir own resistance. 

Lumpy and very wet paint is also considered inadequate texture, Indi¬ 
viduals wlio arrive at such a condition, unaware, too, causes his resistance by 
not working out tlie paint and apparently adds too much water in a defiant 
nifinner. This type of defiance usually leads to a catastrophic situation, 
They become helpless in sucli situations in "drowning out" and leaving the 
denning up or completion of the job to the others. However, this performance 
is normal for the young child who has no valuation of quantity, and not 
enough persistence to rub the paint smoothly. 

There is another inconsistency in which the paint has been used and is 
kept very wet, at times to the extent of flooding the paper with water. This 
too, is of inadequate texture. This te.xture can be described as having little 
paint and being very wet. 

Another extreme is using smooth paint that has been allowed to become too 
dry and is, tlwrefore, of inadequate texture. Tins is found in the situation 
where tlve paint has been worked a long time and very smoothly so, and covers 
the whole surface with equal spread. These people have spent so much 
time covering, that the water has evaporated, leaving the paint dry, They 
never add additional water. The consistency is very smooth. They use 
finger-paint as if it were a scratch board or etching surface, using mainly 
fingers, finger nails, and thumbs. They draw ratlvcr than paint, inaiij' wear 
out tile paper from working hard and long. 

The individual, however, will vary his texture wliile painting as he is 
influenced by, or submissive to, the suggestions of the administrator. This 
variation may be carried over to the next painting, or he may resort to Iiis 
original texture pattern according to die dcp’ee of his maladjustment. It 
is interesting to note how long it will take some to correct their texture and 
how quickly others will take to change. This aspect is one of the dues, the 
writer believes, to checking the original diagnosis during therapy. The 
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lender map recall a statement made [ircvioiisly, that to net the total iier- 
sniinlit)’ iiictvire, diatmosis must be cheeked continiiallj’ while thorain- N in 
action. 


F, Dalange 

Balance in finger-paintinE means the equilibrium of body stance, tlic 
projective tlioughts in performance, the li.irinonj’ of design, tlic [mjpcKtion, 
and the repetitions in composition, There arc two kinds ol balance in 
/iiipcr-paintiiig—one as .expressed dLiriiig the performance (body movement) 
and the other in the composition of tlic painting (in repimt). 

The sisnillcance of tite physical performance is adequately described in it> 
appropriate place in the next chapter, IVc ni.'iy insert here, hnmcvrr, that 
if physical stance is not good but the picture itself is, then there have been 
certain compensations as made with the physically handiciippcd niui ciipplcd, 
T]]j.s compensation has been in terms of intellectiinl coinpreht'n.sioq, One Jinch 
in therapy that if the causes of the persistently had posture cun iie irlievcd 
the picture may not be as good as formerly, Yet, with re-cducaiiun, tlie^o 
picttircs progressively improve. 

Composition in genera! has to meet the laws of symmetry. 'I’lic writer 
i.s not interested in thew laws from a fine arts point uf view. In ringer' 
painting, the composition of a picture has to be weighed according to the 
criteria which the subject sets up for himself as an indication of the stage 
of his development in exercising n nsittiral fujiction such ns bilnncc. 
understandine or lack of understandine is a due to the administrator to 
the st.itus of his knowledge and personality adjustment. 

G. ORncu 

Order is an interesting force that holds the rvorld togctlmr, Man, as 
part of this world, finds that phenomenon existing within iiimsclf. Thus 
far in our civilization, order lias been achievcrl through the teacliing of 
sequence pluR free function of the natural forces within us plus the ability to 
form habits through routine. 

With finger-painting the individual has to be given suiictiiral sL'ipii'nci'.s-- 
as contingent rungs of a ladder on which he climbs to a state of crouiing on 
a functional level, The administrator imist be ''hide-hcuiiid" aliout gir'ing 
the directions for procedure, allowing no deviation—else confusion results, 
i,e., the individual will spill water, fail to write his name on the paficr, fail 
to finish the job, etc, 

The child more often adheres to the directions than the adult, probably 
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bcciiiisp [he child's h'.ibit and attitude forctifitiotis ate not as fixed as those 
of the laltcr. After the person goes through the routine of the procedure, 
then he creates—which is his free functionine privilege. Order on the part 
(li the .'idniiiristrator then becomes “absolute non-interference" through ques¬ 
tions or suggestions or participation in the paintings in any nianncr. 

From order lias come the creative process, creative impulse, creative urge 
which is tliat delicate ephemeral quality of the total personality, which like 
a butterfly's wing can be ruined by a rough hand. Therefore, the admin¬ 
istrator must be so qualified that lie can enhance, yet not participate in, the 
individual's creativeness. 

The order of procedure in this tcchniciuc is not the total order. Equally 
paramount is the order of rapport in which the administrator teaches piocc- 
ilriTc, In turn "the painter'’ teaches the administrator through his creative 
Hoav the things that lie within his total personality, Rapport is a continuous 
reciprocal process. Instruction is important, but the perversion of instruc¬ 
tion becomes interference—perhaps the greatest crliiie committed by adults 
toward tlic young, 

To rc|)cat, it is of utmost importance that the aJmlnistmCor be familiar 
with the procedure and the significance of his interference directly or in- 
directly with the process. 

H, Symdolism 

During the demonstration by the administrator no emphasis was laid 
in the type of movemetit, selection of color, representation, or verbaliza¬ 
tion, All these ate symbols in nature. Color and movement have already 
been discussed. Symbolization as xepresentation in finger-painting may be 
abstract, or appro.ichlng realism, or a form of association. Tlicsc symbols 
have universal usage because individuals have kindred experiences. How¬ 
ever, these symbols liave not the same universal meanings. They vary 
according tP the individuals and time, Meanings may be different within 
the siiiiic individual at different times. 

Typical symbolism in fingcr-pninting is portrayed, according to the level 
of progressive development of the individual. Tliese different levels of de¬ 
velopment arc portrayed by mass, mud, underwater scenes, fish and inciden¬ 
tals under wntcr, snakes, monsters, and reptiles, On a higher level of 
development one secs portrayals of attempted landscapes with earth, water, 
sky, sun, darkness, night, trees, plants, and then men and houses, In the 
higher levels oi development poitr.'iyals of activities of man and abstractions 
and ethereal concepts ate also seen. 
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DcvilUiulis ;iiid distortions of these general symbols me interpreted aecord- 
iii}T 10 the chronological age, devclopinental age, and the verbalization wliieh 
the individual attaclics to liis piunting. 

The symbols used are as varied as the individuals themselves, and those, 
experiences which they feel a cominilsion to use in order to relate something 
about themselves. In linger-painting one becomes aware of ohi symbols, 
ncav symbols, and rare symbols all of which are so numerous they can only 
be spoken of in general. The clinician develops interpretation of these 
wmbols through the clues available during the finger-painting process plus 
ibc subject’s verbalization or liiddcn meaning, judged through Iiis own com- 
prelicnsion of the gcircral meaning of symbols. Symbols are of the greatest 
importance to the human being because comnuiiiication is made largely 
through symbols, All of the catceories mentioned and discussed arc, in 
reality, symbols through whicli the individual has expressed himself. The 
interpretation of the symbols of rcprcivcntation is pcrliaps as important as 
any one of the others. Symbolization of representation in finger-juiiniinii 
becomes more importiint than verbalization because of the predominance and 
universality of the former and the inadequacy of the latter, 

1, VnnnALizATioN 

By verbalization is meant the story the individual attaches to, or uses 
to explain, his fmger-painting to cither the administrator or to himself. 
Verbalization in finger-painting is often found to be difficult. It is lurJ to 
use one set of symbols (verbal) to describe another set of symbols (pro¬ 
jections in finger-painting). This difficulty is doe to tile fact that a 
vocabulary far beyond the ken of the individual is often demanded. Com¬ 
munication is more possible with this medium because ‘‘through finger- 
painting a person can often express thoughts for which they have no words."® 
Also, iivticulation is hampered by the lack of clarity of meaning of the words 
used (semantics) and by the lack of training on how to articulate with 
the symbols of language. This failure to obtain verbal responses is often 
deplored by clinicians who, .at times, find that this difficulty of cx])TC>sioii 
hindci's a fuller understanding of the subject or patient. In the finger- 
painting process, liowever, the subject has comnninicated on luiothcr level— 
prcverbal or extravcrbal—through his behavior and activity and his symbols. 

As he cxtciisionalizes his thoughts tlirougli this medium and receives no 
adverse criticism, leading questions, suggestions or interference from the 
lulministrator lie will break into the use of words in order lo make dearer 


“Hiiih Fnison Sh.iw, 
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flis inonniiijis and needs to the administrator. He will, pcrliaps timidly at 
iu'i, [live short i^hvases to insure that the administrator understands his 
mcnniiiKS, The vocnbiilary may be inadequate; th,e clarity of liis words 
nwy he distorted; and liis technique may be poor, yet, because he has no 
sense of [’iiilt about his extensionalization—finger-painting—he will com- 
inniiicate, even if it is no more than a beginning. At times, even that 
is difficult. 

The .Kiininistrntor must approach the i)crson from the point of view of 
,tlic subject's inadequacy in the technique of verbal expression. In tliis situa¬ 
tion, t)ie'administrator utilizes certain principles of teaching, namely; that 
he he so intci'cstcd in the subject that timidity is overcome through the estah- 
lishinciit of rapport; that clarity of menning is sought by both individuals; 
tliat through new experiences the itulividual's vocabulary is incrcRsed. Tliis 
process involves primarily the processes found in good teaching through 
the c.^tabli.shmcnt of rapport and interest in the patient. The patient 
should feel comfortable in using whatever words he lias in associating 
his experiences with the painting, If tlvc administrator’s clarity of meaning 
is sucli that Ills Words are well clioscn and that tlicrc would be no doubt ns 
to the exact incaiiing of the words used, then the subject’s vocabulary would 
increase with new experiences. 

Verbalization in finger-painting might happen at any time during the 
process, It may be a running commentary during the process or it may be 
in the fpi'iii of ejaculations of pleasure, displeasure, disgust, inadequacy, or 
boastfulness. Often a terse title is given to a finished picture before it 
is act aside to dry, The flow of words come with some wheit their hands 
arc in tlie bucket and not necessarily while looking at tlie picture. During 
the cleaning-up petiod patients often discuss the processes rather than iKc 
content of tlicir painting. 

As the picture is spread out on the board to dry the administrator can 
often get a lull story througli his critical appreciation, approbation, and won¬ 
der of the picture. The title may be reiterated nt this point, This i.s tlie oppor¬ 
tune time for the admiiiistratov with pencil in hand to encourage a fuller 
explanation with such I'cmarb as: “Go on,” ’Tell me more about it," “And 
then” . . , etc, Lending or direct questions should be avoided because of 
their suggestive nature, for they often block or misdirect the initial spon¬ 
taneity of tlie subject’s trend. An interesting experiment is to get a story 
about the same pkuie at a later date, and to note the difference in inter¬ 
pretation and the emphasis on certain symbols by the subject. These differ- 
eiu .mcJ later responses seem to be a more conscious effort of the subject 
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tc plcaje the admiiiistniior with many more supe!l1iir\is adjcctivrs iiml 
irec associations of ideas. Tlicse seem to have little to do with llic lirsi 
important spontaneous responses. 'I’hcse later respon.ses often lack the cinn- 
tional ideas which were a rhythmic counterpart of the iiuiseular inovenicois 
(if the first finger-paint. 

Tile filst story may he a climax to the mood of exaltation which accom¬ 
panies the creation of the painting and the pleasure to the irsponsc of ilic 
administiator. It i.s necessary for the administrator ti.i use Ids resources 
la get a verbal response, because as progress is made in levels of ilcvclop- 
ment, language, becomes more and more a necessary means of coninnmication. 
Until the svibject talks words, the administiatoi must accept tin’s Mlriu 
pievci'hal communicacinn whose meaning lies only witliin lire pci foimanre, 
He must also accept the pvcverbal movciucnt accompanied by sound wlilrli 
hare definite description of meaning of tlwisc inovcmcnis. He must also 
accept the extraverbai sounds which may icscmbic words. He may lime 
tioubt as to their meaning, but there is no doubt of the meanings as used 
by the subject, These metmings cwild be cunlinncd througli other clues 
especially if he uses tlmse self same sounds tn imitation which gives ploii>uie 
to the subjects, Througli adroit handling of tlkcst sounds plus the use of 
legitimate ^vords it becomes a simple task to make die translerciK’c tu le'pli- 
mate words describing legitimate experiences. I'heu verbali/.ntion In’Ciimes 
easy, 

With some there is necessity for curtailing, railici than I’licouriiging 
verbalization, as with the loquacious, chattering person seeking too luuch 
attention, These will babble on without thought, or logical c()iiclu>iiin. or 
witliout contributing to the summing up of their peisunality. /Vt the oilier 
extreme is the individual who at the begimiuig gives no ui'ibal respniisc, 
and is conditioned to question and answer coi\vcr>iiti(m luily. 'Phis pat- 
icrn, once recognized, should be contimied until Midi conlulciice Is gained 
that it will be easy and without emotional TOtcriun to unlpurn llli^ rniuii- 
tion and accept and attempt the mode for Huent. spmiianeuiis, and cvealive 
aiticulation. 

Another silent type is the person who vohiiUcer> such rrnuiik as "I ilniu 
know what it is." He really docs not know, lie has been subjecieil lu 
such over-beaiiiig conditions as dogmatic piirenUd autiuirity in erralic liuiri- 
ing that he nuiiifests strong defeatism based on a lack of 
relationships between his conscious bchavioi and lii^ lepressnin-i. 

There is aiiothei silent type who is so overcome by the guile wiiliin Iiini- 
M'lf and by the fear of being found out, that he is siloiu at whai he -ecs 
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ill tl\c ;incl tlica clelilierately constructs a fictional commoii-pkcc story 

which he )io[ics will deceive the administrator. Altiwugh, in reality, it is a 
verbal response, it is considered a silent one because it is a deliberate nttempi 
to hide the truth and tlwt emotional reaction to that trutli. 

Given the oiiparuinity a particular group of children will express their 
stories in short, terse phrases having the form of blink verse, These "poem 
titles" such ns "Five notes of music floating over the hills” (Mary, age 6) 
shows exfinislte beauty in thoughts and words, hut their conception was 
in theiv childhood experiences which may have been of a terrifying or 
helUgcicnt or claustrophobic nature. 

'Fiierj: are oilier t)'pes who display variations in vcrbaliz.itioii but a great 
tiiiniber of these fall in the category of those who have not exercised their 
nhilitv or lack of ability in the creative process. Their verbalization is as 
coiumonplacc as is ihclr picture, Nevfr forget pofeiithUtiei and possibilities 
of ffmiter achicvenirul may lie buried iii these more or less colorless creators, 
Verbalization may t.ike the form of one or combination of many types of 
stories or explanations. Among them arc: fantasy, fiction, fact, imagination, 
humor, nhsuiclity, description, primitive, mythological, cultural, etc. All 
of these stories or explanations arc symbolic in their meaning insofar ns 
they project mental mechanisms reflecting their actual conditions. At the 
same time they may .ilso reveal their adjustivc attempts to cope with or 
tn justify (heir existing condition. 

The symbolic content of verbalization gives clues to the dynamic median- 
isms, i,c., ideniific.nion, projection, rationalization, sublimation, etc. They 
also give chics to the emotional state or condition of the subject, such as 
conflict, wish-fulfillment, fear, repression, anxiety, defeatism, etc, 

The process of finger-painting accompanied with its opportunity for vei- 
lializiition enhances the interpretation of the personality und gives a more 
accurate appraisal ol the subjcii’s behavior mcclianisms. 

J. Tim Shries 

It has been found tlnit a more accurate plctinc of the individual's total 
behavior pattern can be cdiciicd if more than one painting is done. At limes, 
there arises a situation wltcvc the dynamisms at work may be suggested but 
not included in the same painting, and the need for confirmation is neces¬ 
sary through additional paintings. At such times, it is recommended that 
otltCT paintings he given for confirmation of this questionable performance, 
At other times, though a peisonaliiy paltcm is confiTined, other paintings arc 
necessary to make n differential diagnosis. Further, a series may he indicated 
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ivlien the subject "cfinnot tell all" during one session. Tliis m;i)’ l)e due to 
,1 domination of distracting associations, or a fixation ns a result ol the 
finper-pninting stimulus, or his emotional set may be so erratic tliat it in- 
iiifliiences the natural and logical sequence of associations which produce 
the projection, Still furtlier, the subject, at times, because of a sense of 
guilt "rubs out" his productions so rapidly that it escapes ever the dis¬ 
criminating ohservation of the administrator. This is especially so when 
the subject fails to verhaiize about these "nibbed out" pioductions, 

Finally and perhaps most significant, the scries is jnsiificd, lu-cause the 
clinician must be constantly aware that these so-called "iicrsonality tests" 
arc being applied to huiiian beings. As such, the writer believes tliat ilie 
"experts" have been too free and too heedless in describing the bcluvior of 
human beings on the basis of one "test" be it of a ,fcw innments or of ii 
few hours duration, Added to the fact that these liiuHiigs arc airplicd to ,i 
vague entity, i.e,, personality, whicli is not completely understood, the error 
of diagnosis may be rnultlplicd pcrhajis more times than has really hern 
imagined. Therefore, describing pcrBoiiality as .1 state of being "at a given 
cima," a series of tests is indicated for a more adequate sampling and veri¬ 
fication of the clues ns a definite part of the prtsoiiality pattcni, 'I’his is 
highly important in a differential diagnosis especially when the subject ha< 
very recently experienced emotional tiauma, Then it becomes significant in 
die diagnosis whether this maladjustnient is transient or peimanent, The 
ju'ognosis and therapy Indicated depend in great part in luiikiiv: rlii< liiffcr- 
entiatinn as accurate as possible. 

A demonstration such as is given for tlie fiist painting Is larely nccdcil 
for paintings that follow. Only in such cases where memory is iinpaiicd; or 
where there is so much antagonism or defiance (i,c., a patient cnnfiireil to 
a straight jacket between tlic time intervals of two jiaiiUings) has it hoiii 
accessary to repeat the initial demonstration, 

Tlicrc is a group which asks for directions after the first painting, Inii 
who suddenly lecall the detail procedure when an attempt is nude to re- 
demonstrate. These often make an error of omitting name, date, nr otliet 
single item of procedure. 

There is another group made uj) of individuals, wlio alihmigh no demoii- 
siration need he given, feel there is a certain ressiniisibility for sclf-idiuncc 
for which they arc held accountable. These follow through the procedure 
only while the administrator ohserve.s tlrdr actions. 

Observations of eases have sliown that subjects follow a definite |iaUcrn 
of procedure during the .series. The fiisi painting is a pleasurable evplora- 
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tory c^|H’ricncc. Tliis first painhng often leaves some individuals mi ])ifr],|y 
stimulated tluit tlicy show a rcluctanq' to do a second one even though they 
ri'tiiTn to lit) so. 

Diirinj' the second iwiiiting patients often show their emotional reaction 
in terms of guilt to tlie first painting. This guilt feeling is based on their 
thought cf "telling ttifi much/’ or show dtscrepaiicy in skill, or feeling fru?r 
trated by their inability to create at that titne. 

Dminp the third minting session the subject often reviews any dis- 
ciis.«io(i which was had during the previous painting period. This usually 
nceiirs before he hcKius to pivint his picture. Diiving this third painting the 
patient ufiuilly expends much conscious effort, but is not satisfied witli liis 
creative iiroiliiction, However, this painting res-eaU more of the personality 
in action than have the previous two. 

Dui'ing the fouitli p.aintiiig session the effort is not as deliberate, but is 
more indicative oi the painter's common personality trends. The liabits 
of procedure have now been estjihlishcd and skill has been developed by the 
subject. Normal subjects do not, as a rule, paint a series of pictures iit the 
clinic set-up. With the clinic patient, habits arc so formed at the time of 
the fourth naiiuing that all signs of reluctance have disoppeared and this 
picture becomes significant in revealing the more dcepIy'Scatcd factors of 
the pcr.snnality, 

Of coiirse, one must rcaliM that variables occur depending upon the ilij'thin 
of the indivifliial. For example, the fifth picture of the male rhythm may be 
as significant as the fouvib picture of the female rhythm, 

Tliose individuals who luiturally coniprelumd inatheinatical oidci' and 
logical prucecliire will .'■[wnd a longer time at their creation. Their interest 
is stimulated because of their absorption in the process and their desire to 
improve in skill. As their dcveloprncnt contimits articulation is more facile 
and tlicir icpresentations are more slcjlllully portrayed, thoiigli not ncccs-iarily 
more aitistic nr bciiiKiful. 

Oil the other hand, the milividunl working on the cmotiouiil move than 
the rntinnal level because of the plwsant response of tlie skin to tlic paiiits 
and water, the condition of freedom, and because of the rapport between 
himself and the adinimstratur, often does liis first picture unusually well. 
This may be followed by a picture not well done. However, given oppor¬ 
tunity to develop skill, a gradual improvement in technique can be seen 
throughout the series until the subject's peak creation is reached, again and 
again. 

I he individual wlitle discovering his skill ability may bo prompted tn ask 
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(he administrator for aid, c.g., "How do you make a tree?" Aldiauch it 
is jicrinissible for the administratot to aid in this skill development, this 
nid should be in the {Qiin of verbal supscstion with pcstiirc-; siinmlarijiK 
imagination and following the line of natural direction of the thiiip to be 
represerted. As previously stated, the administrator is never to paint for 
the individual, nor even to touch the patient’s paper. 

In tire ^succccding pictures (after the fourth painting) one begins to fiiul 
a detailed but slow unfolding of mental incchanisins revcalinR basic atti¬ 
tudes and influences of earlier experiences pertinent to the patient’s per¬ 
sonality maladjustment. To obtain these etiological foimdfitions, especially 
with severe cases, it hns been found that less tlum eight sessions of ringer- 
painting is not conducive to an adequate study of the total personality. 

Of course, an individual may do more iluin tme painting at any session, 
lie may wish to destroy a '‘failure," hut because more often than iioi, thi< 
painting is more significant than one he docs well; it should, therefore, not 
be discarded—rather—it should be luimhcrcd In sequence and placed in 
Ills folder. 

Although a miiiiniuin number of eight paintings is necessary for a given 
series to be reliable in the confinnaiiun of a diagnosis, no >pcciric niaxinuiin 
number can be stated. Tin’s can only be judged hy the number of times the 
individual repeats tlic samc_ picture. The writer recalls the case of a liny 
who in his finger-pamEin.gs ''killed" liis father 27 limes in u series of XI 
(illfcrent pictures, but all having the same theme. This theme was so pre¬ 
dominant in the child’s life that it was necessary to repeat the "killings'' 

many times before he could reveal other personality factors, 

Tlircugli careful observation and recording of results it has been Imiiul 
that twice a week is a good fingcr-painiing dosa&e for optimum results. In 

this way the subject is not fatigued by frequency of repetition nor is his 

interest lost by too long an interval between painting sessions. 

With school children and those individuals wlio arc or have been iiiHu- 
enced by a school pattern of time—it has been fount! that Tiiesibiys and 
Fridays arc the most favorable days for fingcr-iKunting, 

i lie time ek'ment for the series is the same as for the first scsdoii ills 
counting the demonstration period. 

riie writer well recognizes that one of tire disadvantages of any prnjectivt 
technique is the lime consuming element. However, because of the verv 
nature of projective methods this time element is necessary, Group finger- 
painting is possible because of the time-saving element when dealing with 
large numbers, It is also strongly advisable since man is a social being 
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ns ivcll ns nil Hjdividua]. He reacts diffcrenriy times i/) <i group sittintion, 

Through cxiicrieticc with fineer-painting it has been fonnd thnt a group 
of six to eipht members constitutes the greatest number with which adequate 
work enn be done in personality studies If carried out by an expcit in this 
technique, Larger numbers may be used when (ingcr-painting is usci 
only for recreational purposes. 

The advantages of group painting are nwiny. It inspirci? competition, and 
stimulation hj' comparison and comments by otlicrs in the group. There 
may be the tendency o( the less skillful and les creative individuals to copy 
a more doniinaiit individual, This should not be distressing since they are 
I'cvciiling their dependence upor\ others. With proper teaching they can 
be led out of this imittuivc process. Furtlici, many movements and aspects 
of behavior become freer in a group situation since tlic administrator is more 
obscure. Howfiver, the administrator although obscure, is alert in his dis¬ 
criminate observations, 

This chapter dealing with linger-paiiiting in a series is probably dis¬ 
couraging to the clinician when he realizes that eight sessions occurring twice 
weekly making for one month's time arc nece^ary to appraise (with cmi- 
firmation) pcrsoiiality with this technique,. It is hojwd that he realizes, too, 
the many and often frugal attempts over a much longer period of time 
necessary to discover etiological causes and dynamisms of behavior. Very 
often months in out-patient mental hygiene clinics and years in niciitnl in¬ 
stitutions are spent for this very same purpose. Also, more often '‘imprc.S’ 
sion" and ''prognosis'’ is given rntlicr than "diagnosis" aiul "treatment inili- 
cated." To those who arc more direct tlian symipatlictic in tlieir approncli, 
the therapeutic aspects of this procedure should well compensate for this 
longer exploration tiinc, which is often necessary for complete ami move 
accurate diagnosis. The clinician should reracinlicr^ too, that the first pic¬ 
ture iisuiilly gives siiflicimt significant chics to nwke for the ideal situatiuii of 
diagnosis and tlicrapy as a mutually reciprocal process. 



VI. OBSERVATION DURING THE FINGER-PAlNTfNO 
PROCESS 

As important as the finger-painting process itseH is the observation of the 
p)jysic;fl aspects of the subject in action. It is only witli this pcrfoniiaiicc 
hackpioimd, which is orienting as well as revealing, should the adminis¬ 
trator analyze the painting in his attempts to appraise the person,ilit)’ of the 
painter, , 

It is of paramount importance to state here that personality appraisal 
sliould only be iittcnipted when the findings oi the three main aspects of the 
flfiffcr-paiiitiiig technique arc given, namely, the hcliavior perforniam'f, die 
/Iiigcr-iiainting, and the verbalization. It would neither be true nor just to 
[lie patient or to the examiner, or to both, to do otherwise. 

'The oli.tervations to be made by the examiner inchnfe tlic idicisyiicrash's, 
actions, and reactions of the iiulividuai during lire fiiigcr-painling iwriminance 
from the beginning to the end of the procedure. 

A. The UErtiKNiwn 

The observation begins with the reaction of the patient during the admin¬ 
istrator’s demonstration. Among the observations at tliis time the ailiniiiis- 
trator notes the followirg: whether the patient shows intcicsL; whetlipi be 
shows pleasure, displeasure, indifference, or litirror when he siis the admin¬ 
istrator plunge barehanded into the paint; whether he ovcrcoiiics iliis horror 
with eagerness to place his own hands into the paint; wlieilier he gives 
attention with c/igej;jc.ss or repugnance; w))rthfr this attenlion is conern- 
trated or distracted; whether he tends to intcrfeie nr is a pond lisicuer; 
whether lie sliows ,adiniration for the painting or for ihe one ii’hn is tloiiig 
the p,iinting; wliether he is patient in waiting for Jii.s tiii'ii to paint; udiitlirr 
lie is eager or reluct,ant to iiairit. 'Tlipse c()fisidet.'JlioJW arc only a few of 
(he observations one sliould gather on meeting the patient, 

'I'liis iwc-pcrfoimance obscrvalion gives orientatioii to the ,'^(llrli;li^(l•a(^lr 
as to wlint he may expect in behavior—hut not in painting—-froru (be [),rti('i!i. 
This preview of behavior serves to allow the examiner (u foinmlatc Iciita- 
tivciy his plan of observation, fitting it in with the grarral situaiioii, rlu-icbv 
making for continued rapport relationships. 

1}. Immediate Preparation 

One is concerned licre with the observation of whether tlic subject feels 
bis paper to ascertain which side is glazed (to use as the painting surface) 
and whidi side is Hat (on whicli to write his name ami date). AKo of con- 
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ccin lierc, is wliethci the subject k willing to write liis name icleiitifyinp; \w 
own paintiiig, The indivWwal may be too young or too reluctant to write 
his nnnic and the date. The young may make a mark with a chosen pencil 
or craynn. Tlic reluctant child or adult will use many devices to avoid 
signing his name, This may signify ignorance ol the joy of possession, denial 
of one's nwn work, or defiance of instruction, direction, and/or older. Iden¬ 
tification in fiiiEcr-ii.aintitig is fuitlier significant since man]' either deny the 
painting not icalizing iheiv own creative abilities, or refuse to admit their 
projections or inadequacies. At this time the first evidence of handedness 
is found. It is further significant for tlic administrator to have these data 
for the case record history. 

C. WuTTiNG TtiE Paper 

The welting of the paper is the most difficult operation of the activity 
beenuse people arc not .accustomed to wetting hirgc sheets of paper. They arc 
afraid of spilling the water or tearing the paper. Because of this apparent 
fear or lack of experience, the operation of pulling the paper through the 
water, tilting it over the pan to dmw off surplus avatcr acems to be more 
dilHcult for the average adult than for the average child to, do successfully, 
This apparent fear and lack of experience is carried over when the patient 
tries to jilace the paper in such a way as to remove air bubbles and wrinkles, 
It is licre tliat most adults do not follow the instructions given and attempt 
Co remove wrinkles by their own method, with assumed confidence in their 
own ability. It is here too, that the administmtor permits himself to help 
the patient overcome this physical difftculty. This, at the time, indicates 
the piiysical inadequacy and lack of ingenuity in other life activities as well 
as non-conformance to st.in(lar() rules and suggestions. 

D. Posture 

Inasmuch .ns this activity incorporates the whole individual, his hudy staiicc 
licmmcs a significant factor in the total appraisal. In considering fiuRcr- 
painting as an activity of the whole individual—integrated—one ennmit deny 
the phj’sic.al aspects. Evidence gatlicred in fingcr'p.iinting shows that tlie 
disturbed person often denwnstrates phj'sical manifestations compatible wldi 
his disturb,iiiccs. Vet, it may merely reflect a poor luibit of po.stiirc only. 
The pattern being set by the aJrainistratoi's demonstration of good posture, 
the patient begins in this pattern and he is watched for change. If change 
iw pfftturc oct\ws, and It usualfy does, tbc administratcr suggests corrcciion. 
1 his corrccteil posture will seldom be maintained in the heginning, 
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It has been observed that the individual will repeat certain liabitiial be¬ 
havior in liis posture. Some individuals lean heavily on one baiul while 
painting with tlie other. Others lean against the work table witli their 
abdomen getting paint over their clothes. The adult reluctant tu get paint 
on his clothes by leaning on the table, avwds this obvious posture—yet by 
the time he finishes his painting, lie too will have paint on his clothing. With 
both groups there appears to be a great sense of guilt in getting paint on 
their clothes but no guilt about leaning. This becomes significant in boih 
diagnosis and therapy because it reveals that though tlrcy refuse to recognize 
the cause, they appear distressed by the results. 

There arc others, both adults and children, wlio, while painting, contimi- 
Qusly shift their balance from one foot to the other thus distorting the pelvic 
axis, They may also wrap one leg around the otlter. In the painting tliey 
show compensatory behavior by scratching the paper and slapping llic paint- 
'I’licy often add toe much water or take too mucli paint. Their pictures .slmw 
coniusiGii, and lack of balance; tlic content is generally violent in nature. 
This aggressive behavior is accompanied by verbal and pictorial inarticuliuion 
especially at the beginning. 

In situations where the individual may be depressed or lacking in motiyii- 
tion, pliysical motion Is slow and undirected. Sensations seem to he only 
in the skin. Often there is shock in the realization that paint is on his 
clothes and the reaction is a rigid body and siucliing of the hands. Often 
while smelling tire hands the subject will get viami on hi's face, 'i'licii ho 
may paint again with interest but very shortly after, this same behavior 
is repeated. 

It is interesting to note here that the notnuiUy secure child and the feeble¬ 
minded individual with good rapixirt, often sustain good posture [iiiil dii»w 
rliythm, form, and balance. Naturally there arc wide differences in eoiiteiU. 

'Jliose arc some of the observations among many which show how piMunil 
clues become meaningful in the understanding of pcrs(malily, 

E. Manniir of Aim'hoacii 

With respect to approach one of the main interests of the adminislriiUir 
is to ascertain liow much of the demonstration the patient visually reetills 
and can carry througli. After the paper has been prepared tlic ailminisliaiDr 
should notice the Icngtli of time taken for color preference (whether the 
color is directly chosen or hesitatingly so), llu* color chosen, and the ammiiu 
taken on tlie spatula. 

It has been observed that the individual who hesitates while eluKisiug his 
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color either has been cllstiirbed by an immediate experience or is simply in 
a state of indecision as to color choice. 

Tlic administrator in liis demonstration has already given the patient 
a suggested quantity of paint to use. This verbally expressed quantity is so 
flexible tJiat often the patient by selecting the amount for use reveals likes 
or dislikes for the things with whidi lie associates the color, This attitude 
at times may cause him to change his choice of color as well ns the amount 
lie takes. Further observation includes whctlicr he remembers to return 
liis container of paint to its selected place, This very simple act often gives 
insight into obedience, orderliness, and social consideration. 

At tlic completion of the demonstratiDn, one will have noted, that indiffer¬ 
ence in tlic patient is seldom encountered during the finger-painting process. 
He is either definitely eager or definitely reluctant to paint, 

The eager one usually knows exactly what he wants to do. This, in 
terms of diagnosis tells tlic examiner much of what to look for and, in 
many ways, wliat to expect. In most cases where "When will I paint?" is 
asked, the attempt is made but rarely completed because of the interference 
of an anxiety state with the activa stream of consciousness. 

7'lua lack of accomplishment is revealing because it indicates the subject uiv 
knowingly leaves the world of reality and begins the projections of his 
inner psychic life which reflects his personality patterns, attitudes, desires, 
conflicts, etc. At this point the administrator should refrain from all inter* 
ruptions particularly these of an associative nature. 

The reluctant subject may have such varied excuses as "I haven't time 
to do it today,'’ or "I don’t know what to do," or "I can't draw," or "1 
don’t want la do it," or "I don't like to get my hands dirty," or a more 
remote reason. All these responses have been made by adults as well as 
children. The administrator must take care to meet these objections in such 
a way as he feels will reach the subject. However, some subjects will he 
rather defiant in tlicir ohjccticms. Their remarks really mean, "I won't 
do it." 


F, FosiTtON 01' Attack 

By the'subject’s position of attack is meant how he places the paper; on 
what part of the paper he places his first daub of paint; which hand he 
uses first; with which part of the hand he starts to work; the line of direc¬ 
tion of the movements; the timing with which he adds water; the extent of 
the surface lie covers automatically; and, his tendency to paint a partial 
or all-over pattern. 
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■J’lifrc are two accepted positions in which to place the paper or tlic 
wiitcr-proo/ surface after it is vvet, namely, horizontally or vertically. Those 
nlio paint in “iniul.'' "in the sea," or "on the earth’s surface" w/JJ place the 
paper in a lioriitoiUal intmner and bieak up their scenes with trees. As 
creative skill develops (indirectly shown in fingcr-paintin[' tlirouch muscular 
ewirdinatioi) together with a more urgent ilc.sjre to express) the subject 
lends to place his paper in a vertical position. In general ,tlie majority of 
»ii1mcc1s place the paper in a hnrizont.al position. 

Where a subject places the first daitb of paint is a clue to Aviiat may he 
cxpcctecl of him later on. Using Figure 4 to facilitate explanation it has 



Horizontal 



FIGURE ^ 

llliw ’IIIK i’AI'ln Is Pl.ACED XNIl THE LOCATIOK IN VVlIICll DuniHfcNT Son.n’CfS PUVT 


been /(luiul timt subjects placing tJicir first daub of p.'iint in airti ('. an 
llie highest development in rhythm, repetition, and points of inkucsi. Area 
B is indicative of ;i personality less ilcvcloircd in sldll .'nul aiticiiluiioii. I he 
person who nicticniously uses area J) appears to he extreincl.v liriiid and, 
e(invei>,cly speakirrg, egotistical. Others may jraint in urea ./ going nil ihc 
I>a()er, Altliouc;!; the statemenf.s just made wniild apiNVir to be dogmaiiv, 
and Millie may disagicc with these findinES, the fact remains iliai oli- 
'Civjitions have- been repeatedly nuirlc in ihe course of the ;uliiiini''H,ilion <d 
Iiiiiidieds of cases and arc home out by these case recorJ-s of rlioM" ivlio paiiiied. 

The reader nnist not overlook that these observations and ilieii iniidiva- 
tioiis hold tine only during the initial warming up process heioii' an> waicr 
is added, What holds true during ihis initial obscivatioo ['criod m.iy (loi 
hf true (luring tlie painting of the picture since many of tlie inoviim'iii'- 
after the addition of water, are natural, normal, .nul /ucc-'.'iiy U' cm ilu' 
desiied effect while painting. 
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Tlic subject now undctttibs the completion of lus own cycle of pTojeciion 
and many of the motions made during the painting arc his attempts to 
discover liow lie can project liis desired effects during tlie creative process. 
The more powerful and able the creative urge the more resourceful, realistic, 
and symbolic the painting becomes. 

G. The Starting Hand 

Right handed individuals always use their right hand with which to start, 
The true left handed subject will use his left hand. Tlie re-educated left 
hander often uses his right hand ns a substitute for his left hand as indi¬ 
cated by his left handed movements with his right hand. Most children use 
both liaiids without liesltation, Adults using both hands may be loiiml 
too hut invariably they nsk permission to use both hands. 

H. Parts or the Hand Used 

The |tci‘.soiis who follow directions and instructions will ndhcrc to the 
more wholesome patterns of behavior. These use the whole hand, palm and 
finger, throwing weight on it, work up the paint smoothly, and paint quickly 
and with pleasure. Some approach it with apparent disgust and use itotltiiig 
more than their finger tips and this in a hesitant mnniicr. Often, in addi¬ 
tion they verbally protest Against the material, The latter have difficulty in 
working their paint nml usually accomplish little until their attitudes change. 
Other subjects use the palms of their hands but with fingers turned up. Still 
others cup their hands and use the laternl aspect of tlie hand to paint. Some 
use fingers only, These usually pick at the paint and play with it in a teas¬ 
ing manner, Otlicrs, in n minority, use their arm to work up the paint, 
If hoth liands are used simultaneously then similar actions arc performwl 
by each hand. This performance of using both hands does not last long. 
Later in the process of painting, the ihurnb and heel of tho hand arc infre- 
<iuciuly used. 

In .spite of the fact that the administrator has cai'efully demonstrated the 
importance of rubbing the paint smooth many subjects do not do so without 
further prompting. 'Lhese are inclined to add water too soon. 

1, Line of Direction of Movements 

The majority of people direct their movements from the bottom of the 
paper in upward sweeps using outward circular motions. Either or hoth 
hands arc used. Tliis is considered natural motion, In the up and down 
movements some accentuate the up stroke. If tlwve Is horizontal movement 
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the dominant hand usually lends the way, However, in the paintiiiR of the 
picture the creative urge is so great that tlic subject adapts his muscular 
iiiovetnent to his intellectual comprehension of the line of direction of the 
tiling he is representing, i.e., trees and grass naturally grow up, fish may swim 
down. There are many variations of the circle and straight line movement. 

J, Timing With Which Water Is Added 

Tlw paint sliould he well and smoothly rubbed before water is added, This 
cardinal rule in the directions is disregarded by many adults and by children. 
Some children will add much water and often. Otlicrs seem to prefer to 
work with dry paint for a longer period ol time, These observations should 
be recorded during this phase of the process since they will be sigiudcaiit in 
the appraisal wliich will follow. 

K, Extent of Surface Covered Automatically 

Most children cover the entire surface of their paper as directed, hcvainc 
children arc usually cooperative, desirous of pleasing others, amcnnhic, ohedi- 
ent, M'lshing to exccll, etc. Children also cxcell in this respect since they 
display great pleasure in carefully covenng the entire paper. Adults cover 
the paper ns a mutter of following directions and show’ no display of rtn 
thusiasin ns do the children. Some .slyly leave parts uncovered wliile others 
defiantly refuse to cover the entire paper surface. In like manner they refuse 
to smooth out the paint, leaving blobs and lumps of it. The degree to which 
they manifest this antagonism may be confirmed later by their chniM of color, 
their too free or sparse use of water and by their general direction iif ruinck. 

L. Partial or All-Over Pattern 

It is observed that people who lire imiscularly well coiiiTHnatal and 
rhythmic enjoy painting repeated all-over paticnis, There are Mime U’lm 
have a short activity spun time and will sliow this by ropcaliiig a lUoveiUL'iit 
a few times only. These movements are made in ahont the cciucr of the 
paper, whereas the opposite trend is to carry the irattein fruni mu' side of 
the paper to the other. Tlicrc arc still otliers who cannot carry a movement 
across the paper because of emotional factors. 

Tbc very young have not the physical length of arm to carry acru>;'i the 
width of tl\c paper. Similarly, some adults who iiave length nf arm, follow 
the same pattern of performance as tlicsc ynimg cliildrcn, 1 hose clu’ldrcii who 
arc free enough often cover the p.ipcr by stretching; t[ti^ c(jm|)fn'':it/^ fur 
liieii short arms, 
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Of special interest is another svomii who aix so plcnsed witli the tnuon^atic 
iniiscuhir iliythins as shown in tlicir aU-over patterns, that the creative impulse 
is subdiclinatecl so that they create a design instead of painting pictures or 
Ycrbali/.ing. In the nujority of cases, however, the all-over patterns arc 
preliminary exercises in M’hich arc discovered associative experiences, 

M. Order 

Older is of coucern from a functional point of view during the activity 
period, The wcH-adjnsted individual will try at first to discover what 
effects, thronplt pressure and speeds, can be liad from the uses of the various 
parts of the hands and arms. In the discovery of effects .achieved tlirouL'Ii 
the use of any part of tlie Irand with which the subject is working, an asso¬ 
ciation is made between the impression felt and some past experience (or 
tfic reaction to that experience). With this as a central theme, he proceeds to 
develop jiml to piiiut around it the necessary eiiviramncrtal tiiinmiiigs. 

More rarely, in this group, there arc some who saving the ciicle in con¬ 
tinuous progressions wliich I'csemblc the figure eight, starting rt the top of the 
page and conu'tig down. These swings may be voluptuously round, or elon¬ 
gated 6' or angular in appearance. For tltis group, it can be predicted that 
they will be very resourceful ard will giitlicr all their experiences and, un¬ 
aided, will extensionalize themselves by showing also good cclcr, hiirmony, 
form, balance, and rhythm. Perspective likewise will be evident and there 
will he a tendency to paint details in the imnrcdintc foreground, Ivioreovcr, 
tlif painting will show completeness. After due contemidatioii the patient 
may wi.sli to rub out the painting .and do another one; but if h,e does it will 
be with the satisfaction of achievement. This portrays a normal, wholesome 
situation. Verbalization, too, in this group is natural and unrepressccl. 

'riicre is another type who have le.irned .art representation either because 
they have been more observant or more practiced. These show greater control 
in representing objects through foim and not through motion. Uncon¬ 
sciously, they reiucscnt peispcctivc in .a marked degree by making the "far 
away things first and relatively smaller," then in sc.alc and by degree aiiproacli 
the nearer things which arc made “last and relatively bigger." This group 
.shows achievement ihrougli creation of mass rather tlian form, Abnormal 
trends in this group arc indicated by the opposing tendency to make far 
avv'ny things not always first and not always smaller, Ciosc-up things ate 
made fust and arc destroyed as distant objects are made later. 

Another group diametrically opposed to the first group make circular 
innvemeiUs, but in a disorganized and smeared manner witJi very iiicon- 
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sisteiit iion-i'tpctitioui? moveincnts. This gioup is iinskillctl in portrarinn 
farm or content, However, by free association, they Iniihl picture aranml 
some disorgani'/ed and sometimes disguised forms. From obscrvaticii it lias 
licen jiotcd that many in this group •will draw with tlicii fingers becEiiisc 
iliey have been conditioned to pencil training or because they witlulraw the 
hand from the paint and use their fingers for detail drawing in tlie painting 
—the fingers rcpicseiUing the least possible contact wnth the paint. 

N. Neatniss 

A hand-maiden of order is the manner in which it is cairicil out, namelv, 
neatness. Order may be considered a manifestation of mental lunccsM's. 
Lack of neatness may be considered bad motor coordiniiiinn in trying to 
achieve order. Neatness should be acquired as oppo^il to sloppine": lunl 
messiness with the water and paint. Il is interesting to iioU’, howevet, 
lliiit some neat prim people who resent exceedingly “getting ihrir hiimls 
messy" are particularly disorderly in procciluic. In their lingiT-i'iiiMiind 
experience these people often gainsay their reputation for ncaliws« by rr- 
fusing to “clciin up" or "w.ish their hands and arms carefully,” 

In finger-painting, where there is lack of neatness there is alsn bail 
coordination, This may be associated with the lack of apprcciiitioii wliicli 
goes with a well finished job. Absorption in finger-painting may lead to a 
disregard of the social amenities. Awareness of iliis carelessness leads to wlf 
correction. 

There is still another group of persons who do not follow order through 
to Its completion and manifest great sloppincss in cleaning up or aclually 
refuse to clean up, These people have not cx|vcrieuccd the satiUacrion of 
"finishing the job.” These people constitute a majority. Is it hociuise of 
bail or limited training? Finishing the job is part of the nnler uf pidcc- 
dure r^J as such the administrator should insist on its coiniilriiori. 'I'liis 
is not interference on the part of flic administrator. \Vhcn this aspect is 
brought to the attention of the individual in the proper manner it gives him 
a chance to iinprovc. This is therapy in action. 

O. The Performance Cyci.i: 

The individual's performance cycle in finger-painting depends upon his 
interest, his absorption and skill> and his period of activity. 

By interest is meant the attention of the individual to llic iulininisti.unr s 
demonstration, his avidity to do it himself, his ahsurption in his own prr- 
formance, and his reaction to the administrator’s apparent evaluation of liU 
performance. 
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'flic {idministr.itQi' while demonstrating has the task n{ motivating the 
iudivitliial's interest througli a skillful presentation of-the tcchniciuc. This 
means haiicllinp the inaterinls effectively accompanied by verbalization in 
narrative form in a pleasant and exciting tone of voice, No matter how 
simple or juvenile the theme may be, if well done it is adequate for presen¬ 
tation to the individual or group regardless of age or sex, The adaptability 
of the admiuistratnr is demonstrated by the choice of the topic of his narra¬ 
tive nccorjing to the appreciation of the age level of the subjects. Tlic 
administrator shoulil be so well versed in the inanipulaticm of this material 
that he sliows no anxiet)’ or fear, so that he may not cause himself to be 
rejected by the patients, It is best, especially in group situations, to have 
a few moments of social introduction and chatter for rapport building, 
liy letting names be kiiovvn and hy his own friendly manner he develops 
sympathy for himself and for his performance, In this setting the patient is 
visually eager to participate in finger-painting, 

Some individuals simviltitncously exhibit a desire nnd rcUictancy to paint. 
Skill on the ndniinistrator's part is necessary to overcome tills licsitancy. 
Ac times the administrator must go so far as to start the patient by marking 
nrd wetting the paper for him, In rare instances individuals have bluntly 
refused to paint, probably because of fear. This no doubt can be said of 
any test, (]ue,iitionnairei or technique. The skillful administrator with per¬ 
sistence and proper stimulation can be successful in getting this type of 
individual to paint. 

Since there arc ns many reactions as tlicre are individuals, only a few 

ohservatiorts need to he recorded to give the reader an idea of what to 

look for in the individual's interest in his own performance. An eager 
but badly coordinated individual, often spills water, uses too much paint, 
and is imjiatient to adiievc the riglit consistency of paint, He will liindcr 
the whole process by adding water toe often, He usually is so impatient 
that be spliislies tlie poorly smoothed p.iint all over the paper, f.able and even 
the floor. He may say, "I don’t know wlmt to do," "Show me," "Tell me 
again." He may want more paint and \isl- color after color. He iisunlly 
does not notice that the mixing of too many colors give n "mud color.’’ 

Unless he gets more paint and water he seems Jissatisded and coiUinvics to 

ask how to do everything. On the other hand some children will take too 
small a quantity of paint. They often say they want "light blue" or "pink" 
which means a small quantity, They work the paint very tliorouglily and 
wasli their hands often. They spend a long time in cleaning the mble and 
washing the rags, inordinately prolonging the session. In doing a second 
picture these iiulividuals often choose black or brown as the color. 
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Another group of subjects repeatedly ask for new paper and new paini, 
Tljcy make no representation through form and seem to be pleased only 
with skin perceptions. Henvever, they need only a suggestion to change 
their line of direction. Some children have short activity interests (less 
than half the average time) and usually stop with an excuse such as "1 
liave to go now,” When called back to finish their job they show irritation 
and slovenliness in their [wor attempt at cleaning up. Other children paint 
over the average time and their question usually is “When can I come back?” 
These children often keep their backs toward the adininistiator while paint¬ 
ing, Howevei, the pleasure of the performana and the privileged freedom 
allowed by the administrator makes them want to return for more. 

Similar performances are being encountered repeatedly while working 
with service men as patients in Array and Navy hospitals. Tlicsc men, 
particularly chair-ridden and bed-ridden patients, M^ho have experienced 
military discipline and some active duty, react much in the same maniici. 
The ambulatory convalescents will turn their backs to the adminisitrator 
while working. The sedentary patients will stop painting and dilly-dally 
while the administrator is observing them. They wifi resume painting when 
the administrator walks away or if a buddy of tlicir's approaches the scene. 

The administrator can always find some part of the patient's attitude or 
effort sufficiently meritorious to compliment him sincerely. This is of 
paramount importance to each painter, although a few assume a pose of 
doubt toward the administrator’s sincerity. In spite of this doubting atti¬ 
tude the painter nevertheless is seeking approval for his performance. 1'lie 
administrator gave, at the beginning, lan example of story-telling during his 
demonstration. Now he has the opportunity of admiring the work of the 
patient. This loads to the next step: verbalization. If necessary, encourage¬ 
ment toward articulation may be fostered dirough such remarks as ‘‘Let us 
giv£ the picture a title." The title may 6c given fredy. 'I'lic ndniiMLirrimr 
can agice that it is si good title and that it has the pussihilitics uf a goud 
storj'. The patient may respond with a few sentences, a lengthy tale, nr 
not at all. In any case there is a projection of the individual’s aniculatidii. 

The period of activity of an individual's painting is from .10 to 40 iiiin- 
titcs. The complete administration including introduction, dtinonstriuion, 
patient participation, cleaning up, and verbalization- approximates an lioui. 

P, Satisfaction or Displi-asuri- at End 

The satisfaction a person has is often shown by his anxiety to have the- 
administrator's approval of his painting. He says—“Come look at this anil 
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points out many tliiny:s in the [lainting lie libs and wishes the administrator 
to cMiimciU vipon. He awaits criticism and approiiatcs it. His desire is 
(.sometimes exagperated) ioi the administrator to talk about his picture 
ami (lisciiss it and ask (iiiestiniis about it. A word of caution on liow the 
administratoi' words the criticism is very important. Don’t inaisc the pic¬ 
ture unless there is real merit. Fortunately, horvever, there arc always 
suLue parts or details about the picture which the administrator can sincerely 
praise, It is interesting to note how often the person painting demands 
fnvoralilc criticism seemingly of his picture but in reality of himself. His 
caperiic.ss is a cue t(» get him to talk about himself. Tliis is an cxcclleiu 
oppnrmiiit)’ to encourage verbalization. At this iroiiit one can astutely pet 
lilm to describe u'liat Iiis feelings were and are—as exterusionalixed in liis 
painting. He will describe himself by talking about the picture uduch is 
his projection ami do this without a seirsc of guilt. Supposedly l\c is not 
talking about hinrself hut about the “ogre in the picture who kills.” Thcra- 
pcuiically it is of incstimahlc value to anficsthctizc bis guilt feeling by allow¬ 
ing lilni to describe tile picture. It lias been found that in a long series of 
paintings this guilt dilutes itself through cartharsis. The writer recalls 
the [laintiiig of n, little boy. apxl seven, a non-reader type, who for weeks 
drowned all small adults of his acquaintance, drowned his mother and (rnally 
drowned liis father in all his pictures. His stoi 7 was commented upon as 
being “a made up story like men writing books." A week after the drown¬ 
ing of liis father he made the .same kind of picture but when asked wlioni 
he drowned today he changed the theme of tlic story and said, “I don’t 
have to drown anyone now tliat I am a maiu I did that when I wiis a 
little boy." 

The therapeutic aspect is brought in «at this point to einpha-dzc the inv 
portance of continuous diagnosis while therapy is in progress. It is impcitant 
to kiunv the patient in his various changing forms so tliat therajiy jiiny 
alwaj'.s conform to the patient's mood, thereby achieving the same goal with 
les'i blocking nud resistance. In order to rcJicli a ^al in, therapy the dlagunsl.s 
should he continuous and not fixed at the end of the (irst exuiuination, This 
must be admitted if it is agreed upon that personality is the sum total of 
one's experiences and Ills persistent tendencies to make certain kinds of ad- 
jusiincnts as a result of these experiences at a given time. 

We arc today, because of yesterday; and what we are today givc.s promise 
to what we will be tomorrow. Accepting this premise of prognastication, 
the intelligent diagnosticiasr realizes the wlue of repeated diagnosis in 
revealing changing paths of outlets and obstacles within the patient's be- 
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[„vior pffttern, In this manner tlic diagnostician can find out about the 
personality and be better able to understand intelligently the individual 
with whom he is working. Although this may at present sound more theo¬ 
retical than actual—its shortcomings arc due to our lack of knowledge of 
personality, behavior, and the lack of ability to understand the patient’s 
symptoms through his non-verbal performance. If the patient is proud 
of his picture, lie wants to keep the picture; carefully puts it away; and 
fftiirns to admire it. This pleasurable characteristic of possession is shown 
by the service man who, knowing he has no place to keep the paiiUing, and 
knowing that he may not be able to return, generally requests that it he 
sent to some tvomfi/i, usu.illy to his mother, much less frequently to his 
wife, and rarely to his fianocc or best girl. Thus far, in almost a thousand 
of such cases, only 11 wished tlieir pictures to be sent to men, Of these 11, 
two went to fathers who had been the only security they had known— 
the mother being deceased since their infancy; two went to former male art 
teachers: three were sent to some individual of the dependent institution 
they once were brought up in; the remaining four were sent to liomoscxuals, 
A patient’s displeasure is often shown by the rubbing out of Im productions 
immediately and by leaving the work tabic. He may say he doesn't like 
the fed of the paint or of a color. Altcnvards he may attempt to paint 
again and because of suggestions of the admmistrator to choose another 
color. In certain cases where the association of the feci of the paint h 
disagreeable because of some experience in the past (usually associated 
with brown, and sometimes with black or red), it is further suggested that 
the .idministvator who is aware of the interpretation in the picture create 
pleasurable association to encourage the painter. For example, he might 
associate brown with chocolate pudding or ice cream; blnck with licorice; 
and red with evening dresses, robes of cardinals, or red flowers, Peculiarly 
these associations have nothing to do with feeling yet they suhstitutc .a 
pleasurable experience for the patient's unpleasant uoivverbalizcd leaction. 

This displeasure is further shown when the patient later denies having 
painted the picture because "It’s too beautiful—I couldn’t have done that 
—Or it reveals too much of their guilt, believing tltat the .administrator knows 
as much about them as they themselves do—or they disown the picture ami 
that, in toto. Some often show displeasure by tearing or rumpling the 
picture, or by carefully folding the picture and le.^ving it on die table, 
or by washing the paint off the picture. At times, the patient will prolong 
the performance and postpone his projections, both pictorial and oral 
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Q. Relaxed or Stimulated 

When .1 subject completes Ills finger-painting activity the function oF 
the administrator as an active agent in the performance recommences, This 
activity is in the farm of adraifation or appreciation, and irtevest in tlic 
complete picture or in anj' part of the picture over which the administrator 
can he sincere in his comments and attitude. 

II there is over-stimulation as in the case of die young child who begins 
to slap the paint, to spill the water, to become very sloppy, etc., then the 
ndiniristrator very carefully shortens the time of the child's participation, 
Over-stimulation in tlie adult is often expressed by ‘T don’t know what to 
do," '“I can't do it like you do it,” or 'T’U never do it like you do it," 
There is {iiiollier group who when over-stimulated begin to talk loudly, 
usLiaJly boasting of tlicir achieveincnt In painting. Usually they refuse to 
finish their job, i.c., clcan-up. Howev'cr, when there is this over-stimulation, 
it is wise to lead them into other fields of thought or action. 

The over-ielaxcd person usually doesn't clean up cither, nnti cornjdnins ol 
not liking to work with the material—although continuing to do so. He niar 
yawn during the process and citoosc some excuse for leaving very shortly 
such as ”1 have to go now” and Is often easily irritated. 

At times the over-relaxed person really is suffering from boredom and 
fatigue. This may not always be an unhappy situation for the patient. 
The writer recalls the case of a soldier suffering from insomnia who hecame 
so relaxed wliile painting that he put his head on his folded arms and fell 
asleep on the paper, Much to the delight of the therapist and amusement of 
his buddies he snored as we!!. Relaxation in some cases is so extreme ns to 
proiluce physical manifestations such as burps, flatus, anti drooling, \vhicli 
cause him to lose Iiis social frame of reference at this time. Although observa¬ 
tion is made of this reaction the session should be concluded as quickly as 
possible. At the same time the situation should not be made obvious be¬ 
cause the subject is not aware of his actions. The session is eiulcd witlunit 
anj' discussion of the picture since the subject has already revealed sufficient 
diagnostic evidence, 

The properly relaxed and stimulated person wlio is amenable to cleaning 
up is ie.sponsivc to comments and motivation and eagcrlj’ draws out the 
administrator to eucoucage mote comraents. 

R. Vl'-RnALlZATlON WiTH HANDS IN BUCKHT 

When the overstimulated, over-relaxed, and the stiniulatcci-rclnxcd 
groups liave developed a rapport situation with the adminisCratov and the 
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administrator with tlie subject then tlic development of a new condition 
arises in which the subject thinks out loud.” This condition is achieved 
through the techniciues developed in the rapport building situation, The 
stimulus to think out-loud with the over-stimulated is the bucket of water 
111 which he plunges his hands in preparation for the cleaning up process. 
While he is splashing the water on his hands and arms the administrator 
can lead him into verbalization, 

Tlie over-relaxed will quietly dip their hands in the water to clean up and 
often not completely wash off all the paint. They will play in the water 
a few minutes and not say anything. These usually verbalize when using n 
towel or rag to dry themselves. 

The relaxcd-stinnulated group complete their jobs and usually return to 
the picture and with the right encouragement from the administrator will 
(liscu.ss the picture as they look at it, This opportunity to verbalize is 
usually in a more complete narrative form. At first, however, ns with 
the others the verbalization will he limited to a few words wliilc they Rropc 
for an appropriate title for their picture. 

The chance to develop the technique of verbalization is present in those 
cases where finger-painting Is given in a scries, At first, verbalization is 
difficult because the subject has to make a transference of eominunicatinn 
on fi prcverbal or non-verbal level, though pictorial to the verbal level. With 
the inarticulate this requires more time, hcncc the need for a series. 

S. Cleaning Up 

The over-stimulated is sloppy and docs not like to clean up. He docs 
not squeeze out his wash cloth. He docs not wipe the table clean and often 
takes his cloth and tries to rub paint off his clothes, He shows poor judse- 
incnt In this respect. 

The over-relaxed pull their cloth out of the bucket unsqueezed ami drip- 
pingly bring it to the table and in an appealingly helpless manner look lor 
assistance. 


T. Repeating the Periormanci: 

The oveT-stimiilated and the over-relaxed groups desire to paint again 
and do a second picture during the same session. Ibis repetition is con¬ 
ditioned by the success of tlie administrator in changing the subjects mood 
and trend of thought and then bringing him back to llngcr-paliuing in¬ 
directly. The opportunity to repeat should always be offered. I he sn- 
c-illed normal person who has a sense of time and acliitvcinciu iloesn i 





VII. ILLUSTRATIVE CASES AND THEIR DIAGNOSIS 

On tlie basis of the foregoing context the writer is prepared to present a 
number of syndromes which show definite correlation between the findings 
as drawn from the Finger-Paintings done by the individual patients and the 
diagnostic accounts of psychiatrists in the institutions wherein tlie individuals 
were patients. 

The use of Finger-Painting in recreational and occupational therapy pro¬ 
grams have afforded those working with mental patients tlic opportunity to 
discover certain "clues” significant and often etiological to the patient's 
personality disorders. These dues have not been successfully organized and 
formulated for lack of standardization in administration and observation of 
significant phases of the process. However, in the process of administering 
many hundreds of individual finger-paintings certain definite observations of 
performances which are symptomatic of types of mental disorders have un¬ 
folded into specific syndromes characteristic of schizophrenic and paranoid 
personalities. 

At the same time observations are forthcoming concerning other neurotic 
and psychotic behavior patterns as demonstrated through the Finger-Painting 
process. Until continued research accepts, rc-cnforccs, or rejects the clues 
as reported elsewhere or found by the writer, definite interpretations of 
other personality disorders should be deferred. 

The discussions and case illustrations which follow are presented because 
sulficicnt and reliable evidence has been gathered to enable one to describe 
a definite syndrome of symptoms charncteristic of schizophrenia and painnoiir, 
These case studies were made without any knowledge of their classification 
as diagnosed by the psychiatric personnel in charge. However, the findings 
of the experimenter were confirmed after the diagnosis was made through 
the Fiiigci'-Palntine process. Such independent diagnosis iiidic.ates the con¬ 
tribution that the Finger-Painting technique c,an serve as a hand-maiden to 
assist the clinician in the identification and classification of disturbed per¬ 
sonalities. 

A, ScHIZOFHRIiNlA 

The manner in which the schizoid personality pattern is portrayed in the 
Finger-Painting process is here described and illustrated. Certain of these 
symptoms are portrayed in a unique manner when the Finger-Painting tech¬ 
nique is utilized for diagnosis. 

The following is a typical Finger-Painting schizoid pattern. Two or 
more strata representations are Invariably found in the production of such 
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finticnts. (A “str.ntum" is fi projection in n layer shape which extends 
frniti one cdtic of (lie paper to its ()i)pnsite cdfic. This is clearly illustrateil 
ill Fimirc 6.) These strata are illoK'cali unrelated, clisorgniiizetl, ami in- 
calicrcnl. An Interesting plicnnincnon ixlatiiig to stratification (arrange¬ 
ment of strata) is the fact that with the very young <and the very old these 
strata arc presented along vertical axes. Those individuals whose age falls 
hetween these two groups Invariably portraj’ their strata along hoiizontal 
axes, The degree of deterioration is in proportion to the amount of coin- 
posirion mid balance in the piiiiiting. 

The vei'halivation used by the patient in explaining his painting follows 
the charactci'istic lines of tlie scliiv.oid personality. Here, too, lie is inen- 
hcveiit, illogical, di-sionented, delusional, and lacking in reality as evidenced 
liy the coiistiiiit cliangc of mciiiiiiig and identification of the elements in Ids 
prmliictions, rurtliennorc, whispering is present citlier during the process 
of painting uv the vcvlialixation, 

The ca.scs whieli follow illustrate in vnrintlon, tliat wliich has heen 
described in the preceding paingvaph. 

1, Cnse 1 

The Patient is a wealthy widenv who was ii patient in a mental hospital 
in France for 20 years, Slic is 72 years old. Her family, living in America, 
sent a psycliiatric nurse to bring her back to America at the suggestion of 
the French Government hccaiiso of tlic approach of the German Army on 
Paris. This nurse is in constant attendance and brought the patient for 
r Finger-Painting session at the urgent dcinand of tlie patient and with 
the recommendation and consent of her peisonal physician. 

For her age the woman is vigorous, much younger looking than her actual 
ago, extraordinarily well dressed and bedecked with jewels. SIic appeared 
to act in a nornul manner. 

Slic waited for a vciy sliort dcmnnstiMtion, tlion asked to have ller jinper 
ivctred and properly placed. The nurse wrote her name and the date for 
her at her command. All tlii.s was done hccaiisc of lier age. She .asked 
for green and black paint. 7'urning to the adininistrator she explained 
that the green was (or Paris ami the black for America because ‘Tni both— 
I'm an American and I've lived in France—so I’ll mix the colors.” 

She stneothed the paint easily, asking the nurse to sprinkle water on it 
at times. Fhen she made a futile attempt tc repre.sciit the Eiffel Tower 
and the Empire State Building. This she rubbed out and became very 
absorbed in making this picture which she called "America and Paris.” When 
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liiiishcd slic wfishecl li£i- hands and asked "'VVlisit do you do now?" When it 
was suggested that it was necessary to clean ui», slic went to the mirror, 
primped herself, and beckoned to tlie administrator to clean up for her. 

She used only her riglit hand. As previously mentioned she used only 
green and black colors. Motions were mainly large circular pulling down 
movements using the four fingers with pressure, Patting was madr with 
four fingers. The whole hand was used for background motion, with the 
rhytlini of four fingem showing. Rhythm is very poor (jerky) in the icprc- 
sciitation but slightly better in making her background (Figure .S), 

The picture was split vertically; die riglit hand .side being nuulc gently 



FIGURE S 

PiVRis New York 

and affectionately and the left hand side witli violence and starkiie^s and 
slaps were used instead of pats. Right handed balance overpowi'is the left 
luind side in volume while the left hand side shows greater pic^siirr. De¬ 
liberate cffoi't was made to .separate the two halves of the picture with ;i 
very short sharp line. Symbolization was shown in how she iiKulc tlic two 
parts and wliat she said about them. 
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Calling tlic Fidiniiiistralor's attention to the right hand side of the paint¬ 
ing leprcseiiting Paris sIk described the richness and clianiis of that city, 
the world of interest it had for her, and of her happy life there with her 
hnsband saying she had lived happily there with him for the past 20 years. 
She futtlier related how she “had him all to herself because no one ever 
Sc'iw him and she could have all of his time to herself.” The left side of 
llic picture represents America. A reality existed. It was cruel and it hail 
speed—'‘everybody hurrying and not caring for the beauties one would fuul 
in Paris,” ''These two will never get together—f will not let tlieni—1 
will make this mark to keep them from doing it." TJien she related miicli 
aliuut the happiness with her husband, in a whisper. Then abruptly left 
the jidmiaistrator and walked over to avash her hands. 

She later asked to use the phone and while she was telephoning, her 
nurse summarized the patient’s history arvd told that her husband had been 
dead for over 20 years, that she became mentally ill soon after his death 
and tliat she lias been in a mcntfil hospital tlicsc past 20 years until tlic 
war, Although she is diagnosed as schizophrenic, yet because oi licr age 
and lack of violence, her family physician in America has permitted an at¬ 
tendant to be with lier constantly rather than institutionalize her at this 
time. Her physician later conlirnicd die history and the diagnosis, 

2. Case 11 

The case of a young Army man, aged 22, a patient in a militury psychiatric 
hospital, under observation for acting (luccr and being inadequate in the 
perfonnance of his duties, is presented here. He was very polite, good 
looking, neat, and apparently carefully reared. 

During the demonstration m an occupational therapy ward, he moved 
about from place to place in an apathetic manner hut at the same time wfitcli- 
ing the demonstration very carefully. He did not ap}>car to be enthusiastic 
about painting and when asked if he would like to paint said, "I don't think 
I can” but hesitatingly started. As soon as he pit started he continued to 
paint without rubbing out any of his jiroductions. Directions were very 
carefully followed until he was about to apply color. Postuie was poor. 
He stood on one foot and leaned on tlie left hand until he look brown piiint. 
In order ol use he chose blue first for the sky, then yellow for the eartli, 
mixing in a little blue making gi'eeii in spots. Then he used blue again for 
the river and brown for the mountains. In using brown lie smoothed it out 
using his left hand as a palette. Fingers were almost entirely used tliimigh- 
out moving from right to left with the right hand, Movements in general 
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u'cre short cird in fi dusting fashion." The last strokes were made in ihc 
same manner but from right to left wth the left hand only after he had 
used the left hand as a palette. Very little water was added, He was 
very engrossed and tense, He wrote his name before telling his story nnd 
clcaiiccl up meticulously to the point of closing the paint containers, washing 
his cloth, and spreading it to dry. 

No title was given but he related the following story in a very deliberate 
nianner without hesitatian or embarrassment iisine short jtluascs ami poini- 
iiig to the objects he was describing. 

Tills is lire sky—clouds—'mountains—meadow—brook {and ir n 
whisper added) it’s all down niider the sea, Tlic clouds are fi.sb—ihc 
niountiiitis are the piles the fisli make —the riRlit pile ia my iailicr who 
makes the biggest pile—I’oi in the middle and I make die sniillcst 
pile—on the right, that’s my brniher. Tlic meadow U ihc sea-bounm 
nnd the brook is n serpent. The serpent goes round and round ami 
cats up the pilc.s but he can’t get to the piles so he's blue cause he is 
in the water which is blue. The two big Tish laugh and Inugli but llic 
mititllo fish is scared. Tliesc mountains are way out far nwiy—no¬ 
body's ever seen them cause tbcy'tc down under ihc wnlcr. 

From the painting itself it can he seen that he used ihc right hand in a 
left handed manner (Figure 6). Only after he used the left hand as a 
palette did he make some right to left finishing marks. Only once did he 
use his left hand whert he made the mark whiclj identified himself as the 
smallest iisli and cloud. (Later upon questioning he stared he was nnt left 
handed but that he wrote with his right hand but cut wood and played 
golf left handed.) The sequence of the application of color is blue, yellinv, 
and brown. The colors became very symbolic as he descrihed rfieir mean- 
ings. Significant in the movements are the short brushinc strokes used through¬ 
out, The exceptions were the use of a cloth to rub away background paint 
for the mount.ains and river. The fishes (brother and father) were nindr 
with vigorous .single pounds of the fist while the center fish was iiiiulc with 
a turn of the little finger of the left hand. Thh was made last of all. 
Movements were rhythmic. Balance is good hut the tcxluir is gviiernlly too 
dry. The order is strange—as a beginner rarely proceeds without lu'silati'iu 
and describes it with equal unexpectedness, Symboli?.atii)n \i very meiiiung- 
ful and yet simple. Brown mountains as piles seems to dciinte Ids ox.ig- 
Rerntion of amounts. The sky, clouds, meadows, river—all iiniler the wa, 
is as illogical as the dual iticanirg given to each object. Ihc incrcclualiu’^'' 
of t/ic snake who cats t/ic piles but can't get to them is also illogioil. Jh'^ 
brushing wiping away movements could denote rcjcctinn for Ins father imd 



FIGURE 6 

A FIS’CEII PaINTIHB ok a ScniZOPJIREKIC 


brother. The snake wliicli goes round and round and ^vhich is licadlcss and 
tailless maj’ he indicative of the subject’s defeatism. 

Suininary of significant findings; The landscape is made in six coinjilctc 
bori/.oiual strata and then put under the sea really duplicating the num¬ 
ber of strata. Tlic scriy:nt going around and around to consume excreta 
of fishes symbolizes his wish to destroy the person lie identifies with tlie 
fishes, The verhali/ation is logical in parts but fantastic and incninprc- 
liensihle as a whole, He is centrally located but represents himself as in¬ 
ferior to his fatlier and brother, i.c., he is the smallest si/c mountain and 
smallest size fish (made with the left hand). The paranoid elements arc 
shown hy tlic subject being the central figure and balanced on hath sides 
with mountains. 

Diagnosis: Schizophrenia, paranoid type, with possible liomicidal tiends. 

3. Case III 

The case nf a male patient, age 2\, is prcscnlwl here. He was ,i tliird 
year medical .student in an accelerated program and u'as vefcrrccl foi be- 
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hnving in a peculiar manner while at school. He was an luiniir ^tiulcnt in 
undergraduate college and was doing well in liis medical studies. 

The physician called the subject from die recreation romlt nf tlic ohsci'va- 
tioii hospital. He was playing checkers at the time and when iisked lo 
come up to paint he threw the checkerboard over and ran up three (ligliis 
nf stairs without wailing for the elevator. He appeared very anxious ami 
couldn’t wait for the demonstration to be completed when he started in 
paint himself, He was not amenable lo lollowiiig directions and ihcv liad 
to he given him step by step. He finally agreed lo listen and ihni iirm-reilcil 
to paint. He talked incessantly about his abilities to paint with watci coliu'i 
and oils while he was smearing the paint arountl. He clui^c hliic ami cov-Tcd 
the whole surface in a slap-dasl» fashion. He was very much lui'in'cniiieil 
wit!) painting his “vision” and was so mlkiitive that flie ailminislraior at 
times became distracted and some nhservations were not u’cordcd, 

Ho exploration of hand effects was tried. The Mihjeef went riitht intn 
drawing his vision with paint. He used much paint and atteinpled to me 
many colors cm the bottom half while trying to paint his vision. He then 
told the administrator of the water color and oil paintings hi* liad made .ind 
abruptly left but came hack immediately to wash his hands and <.tyiiig, 
“Don't destroy my picture, I'm coming right back." He hnnight hnek 
live water colors and thrjec oil paintings of fair size which he started lo 
describe as being better than Salvatore Dali's, He stood them up on a piano 
in t/ie room .ind said he would paint a special piefure .about his vision, Ky 
this time liis paint was drying so he had to add water and carelessly mixed 
all the colors getting a "mud” color. He tried to paint a cliff with ilu\ 
imid mixture and said he xvas going to "dismember his soul from his hndy,'’ 
Then he rubbed out this picture leaving the blue in the iiiiper left hand 
coniei' wlitcli he said must stay there. He tltcn proceeded to add ulluw 
and painted a, higher cliff with rocks Itelow .and said, “ riiey are iiiit the 
Palisades and ivatcr beneath but arc cliffs in my vision wliicli has magic in 
the ore—tills magic is power—^whicli is CJod.” He spoke a grrat di’.il iibmil 
power and tried to iiortnay it. He didn’t like the nuul ctdoi and louk a tag 
and rubbed all the paint off c.xccpt the blue .m the upl’cr part, lice, 1(110 
very discouraged and said, “1 don't think I could do it." He proccednl 10 
talk about his medical school and discussed his best friends in liis das^ wliile 
now adding green paint and mixing it with more blue, "i can't paint iny 
vision.” Tlic pliysician encouraged him to paint. He attcmpicd tn 
paint the cliffs again and told the adiiiinistraior liuw gooil thi> 
kind of iiainling is for sick people. “When 1 came in lu-ie,’' he con- 
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tiniK'il, "1 lific) licitflaches and heat pains and I don’t sleep very well. 1 
don’t sl<'c[) \’eiy well liecaiisc my window higli up in my room looks over 
till' liike Init if tlicrc was magic in tlic ore here I could dismember my soul 
fiotii my IxkIv.” 

'I'lic picture M'iis Ills seventh attempt to paint his vision. "Now I have 
an idL’a” ami he fmally painted his visioia (Figure 7). He was very elated 
Ih-ciuiw Ik gut what he wanted, ThLs picture was painted very nuickly, 
Ulu'ii he liiilslicd his painling he did not want to clean up saying there are 



FIGURE 7 

Tiip, Soul Dismemiimei) from tub fionY 

others who could do that. Pinally he was told to clean up and did so 
very lackadaisically but not without specific reference to it as an iinplciisaiit 
task. He was careless in his painting and very careless in washing liimself 
and cleaning up, splashing water on the tables and the floor. 

He painted all the paititin[»s using his right liand only. His dominant color 
was blue with green added, The upper right hand corner remained blue 
tliroiigliout the whole process- A little smear of black was placed on the 
coffin to represent "the container of death." His movements for the back¬ 
ground consisted of vigorous left to right motions. He made mountains witli 
added pressme to “show the magic." With his fingers moving in clockwise 
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manner he made irreguLir lines representing tlie top of the coffin and arouinl 
tile son) )je broke his lines and finally added a touch of black on fiis last 
downward stroke going off the bottom of tlic paper. Four attempts were 
made to make the coffin—each time ending by running off the hottom of 
tlic papir. The “soul" was made by using the side of his hand in upward 
strokes. The cross was made with one fingci and with force. His rliythm 
was very poor, as evidenced by his background and poor construction of his 
coffin. Textave in geiisivl rvas good. Ikknce too was poor. Order in pciterai 
was poor since the lines of direction were erratic and he showed poor control 
of liis medium. Posturally he showed ease of stance but it wii.s luit diiccted. 
Symbolism, it is felt, is clearly revealed in his verbalization. 

He titles the picture "The Soul Dismembered from the llndy," In his 
verbalization he related how he was trying to make a vision that lie luul 
\i-lien he stood on a cliff. He had tliis vksion m.in)- times lie .said, 

The first time when I was eight, nine, ten or four yeaii^ old—wlial 
diffcicnce does It make. 1 was standing on the clilTs along iln: llinlson 
River and instead of seeing the Palisades on the other side 1 .saw a 
vision. [ had the power even when a child to go out ol my body ami 
leave my body stnncling there but no one ever caught my body witluml 
my soul in it cause I'm smart. My suul could learn so much without 
iny body in a short length of time. Tlial's why I’m able to like 
accelerated courses and be an M.D.. When you look at thb }'oii won't 
understand it (to the administrator) hecniisc you’re not very intilllgvnt 
—but don't worry cause nobody is very intelligent except me, Von 
look at this vision and what do you sec? You don’t even know! Von 
think it's a cafhii with a Iwdy in it. It is a callin lint you eaii'l see llie 
body—it's covered up. But out of the Iwdy rises n desire which is a 
cross—n symbol of man’s aalvntioii. The salvation tif man l:cc()s a 
body dead while Khe soul rises in the form of n trinity and goes in 
this side of the mountain (above the horizon) of wliinli the sniil is 
a part. Yon think this cross is lying on the hodv hut it luit, It 
lloat.s unattainable to most human beinRs—only a few like me ran j’ci ii. 

Sn you sec, you are damned (o disintegration—I feel sorry fur you. 

Then the administrator said. “But t'oii arc in the Iratfiifal ami 1 lu nut; 
maybe I'm intelligent too." Tlie subject replied, "But I can go to the ilifl 
anytime and have my vision (and whispering continued) and I’ll do it some 
day since I liave the power of salvation and my htaly woiddii t hint. 

This same story was .repeated with variation hut the cuntriit'i reniaiiu'd 
the sarne. 

Summary of sign/lTcant trifling.'!; Four horizontal .‘■traia art' por¬ 

trayed Init dc/initely described. Hallucinations and bizarre performance is 
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c}inriictciL'>tiL-s ()/ tlicsc four fiieiuk; their loyjilty, tlicir obedience to him, 
ajid Jiou' well they salute liiiu. Pie continues; "And the grass in the garden 
(at bottom) arc ‘hairs' that grow in the earth"—(tlie "hairs’’ M’cre rigid, 
siiar^i', and lacking in order)—"and here (in lower left hand cenner) is a 
iiibbit or some little jinimal which keeps watching my garden and doesn't 
let anybody in." He speaks of this little animal in a very affectimiaie inaii- 
ntr. Clouds weiv painted at the top .so that "even tlic sun can’t come in.’’ 
He c.\prcssc(J regret th.it the incl«nturc of the cloud didn’t come in the 
center over his ‘'tutii>'’ and placed three birds in the space to fill it out. 
R.e/criiiig to the birds he said of them, "One for the sergeant :iiul two 
for the corjtoials and that makes the picture prettier," "Now everything is 
inctly ill my garden—hut wait a minute"—(pointing to the two trees enter* 
iiig from the mid-.sidc)—"evcTything you do in this man's aiinj' is alwa)'s 
messed up—here is my pretty garden with my tulip, and coming In on both 
sides arc trec.s—sCinkwcccIs—and they arc damn shavetails always inter¬ 
fering.” 

The painting shows all movements to be from left to right indicating that 
tlic subject is right handed (Figure 8). Hlack was the only color used, 



FIGURB 8 
In Mr GiWDEii 
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The liaclcsi'oiind was done in figure eight style with oblique loops sliow- 
iiig good coordination but disturbed by violence, Pushing out movements 
were used in making the tulip and the leaves of all the (lowers, (nit pulling 
in movements were used in the flowers of the corporals and the privates and 
some grass, The leaves of the trees were made with violent taps while thu 
flowers show controlled tapping. The grasses were made by scratches,' some 
up, some dowel, and some oblique—mostly leaning toward tile right, ITe 
slioM'ed 2/4 rhythm repeated three times indicating good repctiticiti, good 
spacing, and good rliytlim. Although he approached the other side of the 
paj)er to paint the clouds, balance is good. This form of behavior is rare 
but the good balance is corroborated by good position, repetition of othc'- 
objects and filling in of spaces. Tile order is good but not con.sistcnt as 
slioivn by pulling down in some places (some flowers and gmsa}. Order 
need not be consistent if it is symbolici 

Concerning symbolization, the tulip is often described in Finger-Painting 
ns being a flower of tlic male. TJic daincl.cr flowers .sliotv suborilination 
to the dominant flower, It is interesting to note that the lower trunks 
tind roots of trees are not in his garden but arc intruding by entering from the 
sides, Of symbolic significance also is the violence with which lie made the trees. 
The things permitted to enter the garden (small animals and birds In action) 
also belong to the sergeant denoting possession. However, the possibility 
of admission of others "into his garden" may be demonstriiting the possibility 
of willingness of recognition of other people mid significant in the proiiiiosis 
of the case. 

Diagnosis! Since composition aiul balance were good slunving no de¬ 
terioration and delusions were not bizarre and there were many tciuleiicics 
to sclf-refcrcncc—according to Finger-Painting analysis he would he a true 
paranoic and not a paranoid-schizophrenia. 

Confirmation: The medical officer in charge states tliat the patient uniler 
observation was diagnosed as paranoid and was suffering from pcrscciition 
of officers In the army. As such he couldn't be shiiipcd overseas fur active 
duty. 

C. iNSTAfllL/TV 

Two additional eases illustrating emotional instability through guilt and 
through rejection are herewith appended to intllcatc otlter attempts u( diag¬ 
nosis through the Finger-Painting process. 
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1 . CuseJ’ 

A Nnvi- man, aged 2S, wiis veferted for being ‘'disoiu'dient" and for 
refusing to sleep rvitJi otliers in the room because he was afraid of talking 
in his sleep, It was impossible to elicit reasons fioni the subject which wouid 
give some basis for his behavior, 

lie painted liis picture in a few minutes but verbalized for a long time 
(I'igiirc 9), He was very much absorbed in tlic procedure, followed direc¬ 
tions correctly and used fingers, hands, and arms with assurance. He used 
green thvonghont because he "loves green,” After he comjrictcd his painting 
lie added a niimite dab of brown in about the center of the picture. He 



FIGURE 9 
In i\ Cave 

cleaned up iicntly while telling how much fiin he had. He did not repeat 
the performance. 

He was right handed and used only the right hand in the painting, 
Motion in general was good and free. Rlij’thm and balance were good, 
The order of the picture as a whole is the shutting in of contends of the pic¬ 
ture. In his verhalization lie asks for ciiticism of his paintitig ami then 
titles it 'Tn a Cave." 
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Referring to the three figures in the cave he stated to tlic administrator, 
"You think it’s mother and father and child but it isn’t—it's tlie same 
person tlirec times. The first one is fourteen years old, the third one is 
sixteen years old, and the middle one is 18 years old." When the admin¬ 
istrator showed interest he explained, that when he was 14 years old he 
"got in trouble with a girl who taught him things." 

Then she told the teacher and that was a hclliivn mess—but tny 
iather fixed it up for me and the girl’a family moved awoy—ihc wai 
a bnd girl. Then Tvlien I was 16 a wain.in wlio lived upstairs aver a 
store inviled me and anodier boy up lo her room where slic had n 
friend. My father who is the mayor got me out uf ihh irouhlc oat) 
he and the preacher cleaned itp the town and these women left. When 
I wns 18 I visited a friend in Ms (own anil I fell in love with a friend 
of Ills—a nice girl—but we loved too hard ami I got into trouble 
again, As iry friend was goi/ig to join the Servlets I went with 
him and joined the Navy, llicn I went home and (old my faiher 
and lie wns so disappointed ihai I didn't tell him about the girl, I 
wns afraid lo. I left home in a few days and couldn't make up my 
mind to tell him and now its been nenily o year and I wont (o know 
what's happened to the girl. I don't care whot my fsiher would say 
cause I love that girl. The fellows say 1 talk in my sleep and I’m 
afraid I'll talk about her and tell her nome. I(’s a helluva ine-ss— 
what must I do? Pointing to the brown dab he nsked, ))n you know 
what this brown thing is? Well I won’t tell you. 

Dmgnojfis; Instability due to niarkcd feelings of guilt, based on sc.v 
experience. 

2. Cose I'l 

Fnink, a 13-ycar-ol(i hoy, was committed to .in insiituiion for deliiKiuciU 
hoys for deserting his home on several occ.isioiis. While heing (discrvcd in a 
psycliiatric hospital before coinniitmcnt he gave a /ictitiou.s' (inmc .and made i;(» 
a fictitious story ahout luinsclf, which story and name he kept for more tli.in 
two weeks until the Missing Persons lUircaii idciitiricd him. His iiaturiil 
mother died and the father remarried in a civil ceremony. The hoy's full 
brother and sister h.ave been placed in foster homes. He was living with his 
father and stcp-motlicr and stcp-hrothcr aged two and nne-lialf and sicp- 
sister aged one year at the time of coinmiinient. 

Case study by the writer, the psychologist at the insiitution, revcabil a 
timid, insecure and unhappy looking hoy of average intelliReiice, very soft 
spoken and cooperative. Slight subject disahilitics in reading and spelling 
were pri/n.inly due to o biliiigual handicap. During lji.s stay of over ,i year 
at the institution he received no visits or letters from liis parents, His was 
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a case of ilclim]ucncy based primarily on neelect. He was discliar[fc(l to 
an aunt in I'loiida and follow-up reports indicate good adjustment tliiis far. 
li'ingci-PaiiUing done by ibe boy while at the institution reveals the marked 
rejection of bis home and parents which were the ctiologicnl dynamisms in 
Ill's behavior disorder. 

He showed much Interest in the demoirstratiou and eagerness to paint 
hut was so emotionally unstable that he said repeatedly he didn’t know what 
to paint, He finally stated be was going to paint the cottage, tree, and dairy 
he stiw from the clinic window and proceeded to paint his window. All 
directions were followed with the exception of covering liis whole paper 
when working in tlie paint. He was right handed and used his fingers 
only. After 20 nu’mites of working witli dry p.aiiU and lingers in a stiff 
and rigid iiianner he became relaxed and used the fingers of both Imnds, As 
he became freer he used more paiut, added more water, and later even became 
slopp 3 '. Posture in general was poor. He cleaned up slowly and neatly. 
Movements were mostly of a smearing nature and done rvith the flngcis 
only. Texture could be consitlcicd dry. Ualancc and composition were 
good, A variety of colors were used and with a good sense of roiility. 
Order is poor. No errors were made in liis only pattern of composition, he 
shows no nm-ins and cvetything fits. 

He did not give the picture a title (Figure 10). Altliough he stated 
at tile beginning he was going to paint the scenery he saw from the clinic 
window lie verbalized the following statements, tclevritig to the cottage 
as his hciisc and to the dairy as the dog house. 

Tliis is n story I read and Til tell you about it This is the house 
that Jack built, Here's where Jack’s Hide dog lived that worried the 
cat that ate the rat that ate the mosa that laid in the house lliat 
Jack built. Uadcr this tree stayed the cow with cnmiblcd liorns tiint 
tossed the (log that worried die cat tb.it ate the rut etc, , . . I forgot 
to put in tile steps that go into the house, 7'hcrc should be birds aiul 
clouds in the sky but I forgot ihnt too, I was busy thinking about my 
house and the tree, I'he tree gives shade enuae in the summer it's 
'hot, 1 caiVl draw an old Indy and an old man. She's the one who 
milks the cow. One day the old man went up to her and said, "Will 
you mnrry ne?” He kissed her. They went to the priest to get married. 

I had no place for the rooster—he woke the priest to marry the man 
and woman. 

Significant (iiidiiigs', The boy identifies himself with the dog ^ud living 
in the clog house—not in liis bouse. Omussious of the door to his house is 
symbolic in his rejection of home as well as the birds wliich slioiild be in 
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FIGURE 10 

FfNOM-P;»INriMC OK S RBJfCTfD BftV 


tlic sky indicative of iiis emotional state. Ocher !tyii)hnli.sin is evident in 
his verbalization, 

Diagnosis; Situational behavior disonlcr and cmotiuiml instability due 
to factors of rejection. 

It may be inserted here that all data niul evidence untliercd in the course 
of tills project could not be incUulcd in this document. The necessity uf 
limitinff the number of .siib-prohlcms forces the writer to omit certain con¬ 
siderations, which cumulatively would effect a mure cuiiiplcti.' iiiulcrsiamliiin 
of this technique. 

This additional evidence, however, is presently being pieiiarcd as a series 
of articles. They will include a record form, noiv undci'going final rovlsinn, 
in which significant aspects of the behavior performance, llii: painting prniicr, 
and the verbalization are organized and made part of the record, Clinical 
records will be presented to give added scope and content to the divers 
behavior classifications and their interpretations. Also in process arc tabula¬ 
tions of typical rcspotjscs for each categoiy which the writer feels is indicated 
to insure a more accurnte interpretation of the total process. 




VIII. SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND SUGGLSTIONS 

The [)urpose of this study has been to deliiic, describe, and present I'iiiKcr- 
Paintiiig as a clinical instiument in personality diagnosis, appraisal, and 
tlicraiiy, 

A, SuaiMAkY 

I'lie problem as mentioned above, has been stated and (liscLisse<l, and the 
literature has indicated the trend and need for the further (Icvclopincnt 
of projective techniques for personality appraisal, Firiper-l’aiiuint: is one 
siicli technique. 

The history of Finger-PnintiitK Iras been jrresented from its oriniii in 
Italy in 1922, ami its chronological development lias been traced to date. 
This orientive background has also been snpplcnionied •rvltli other ap|iHcii* 
tions of this medium as used In programs of education, recreation, arts and 
crafts, art develoirmcnt, and ns a decorative device, This developmental 
narrative has been enriched svith the educational philosophy of Ruth raison 
Sliatv, 

'Jlie materials which go to make up the Fiiigcr-rainting kit have been 
illustrated, presented, and described, The kit consists of the lollowin)' 
materials: a set of Shaw Finger-Paints, Shaw FinRer-Painting paper, a w.iler 
resistant surface upon which the paper is placed, a huge recrptaclc in which 
to wet the jtaper, a small pan to keep the painting wet during the process, a 
.spatula for each diiifcrcnt color of paint, a bucket and waslt r.iga for clctitriiig 
up, a pencil and a .set of crayons which is to he used by the siiliject to identify 
bis piiinting, and a cardboard or newspaper upon which the paintings are 
laid out to dry, Tlie materials just mentioned are ai ranged in a deliiiitc 
order in preparation for the project. Also, the kit and .supplcmciiraiv ina- 
tcriids arc described from the viewpoint of color, consistency, oibir, liarm- 
Icssncss, washability, and staiulardizalion, 'I'lie set of paints consists of siv 
colors, namely: red, blue, green, yellow, Inowii, and black. 

The method of adiiiinustratioii is rather iini([iic, In setting a piiltcrn of 
directions for the individual, tlic administrator demonstrates the routine 
of procedure while carrying on a “patter of conversation'' about what he i'' 
doing so that the patient, in turn, may poitray his own version of the story, 

The routine irroccdiire is carried on in three distinct parts, each part 
leading to the next, Tliese include the preparation of the materials, the 
painting Itself through the matiipnlation of the materials, and llnally the 
finishing of the job. 

A large section of tliis dociiinciU is devoted to the breaktlown and dewrip- 
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tion of tlic various ciitcgoiies aiiil their respective subdivisions, These cate¬ 
gories, together with the interpretive aspects, constitute the core of ihc 
tcchnii]uc, TJic categories iU'e: luiiuleiliicss, color, motion, rhythm, texture, 
balance, order, symbolism, and verbalization, Each category has its respective 
connotations in the /Inal appraisal of the personality, 

Various factois in the observation of the physical pcrfonnancc of the 
patient-in-nction have also been de.scrihcd and their relationships to per¬ 
sonality have been indicated. These factors include: posture, manner of 
approach, position of'attack, the starting hand, various parts of the hand 
used, lines of direction of movement, timing with which rvater is added, 
extent of surface covered automatically, type of pattern p,aintcd| progres¬ 
sion, neatness, the pei'forinaiice cycle, satisfaction or displeasure at the end, 
cjiiolionnl relaxation or stimulation, verbalization with hands in bucket, and 
desire for repeating the performaiKc. 

It is of parninoiint importance to repent here tlint personality appraisiil 
slioiild be attempted only wlien the tliree main aspects of the Fiiigci'*PaintIng 
tcclinitiuc arc studied togctlicr, viz: the behavior performance, the finger- 
pniiiting, and the verbalization. 

At times there arises a situation where the Finger-Painting projcctioirs 
may suggest certain dj'namisms of beliavioi'. These suggestions may be con¬ 
firmed or denied through the administration of Finger-Painting in a sciies, 
i.c., ndditionnl painting sessions. Added sessions may also be iiulicntcd when 
the necessity for making a differential diagnosis arises. 

Case evidence has been gathered and presented and its relationships to 
personality indicated, These data have been gathered over a period of moic 
than five years, Illustrative cases and their diagnosis liavc been presented in 
such fashion as to demonstrate the applicability of Finger-Painting in the 
study, analysis, and appraisal of personality. Fingev-Piiiniiiig evidence of 
tile schizophrenic, paranoid, and unstable personalities have been dcsciihcd 
and their fingcr-pniiuiiigs used as iIlii.strations. 

Finally, the summary, conclusions, ant) suggestions for further research 
together with a bibliography and a glossary of technical terms have been 
included. The bibliography comprises the Finger-Painting literature for 
various fields of interest, 

13. Conclusions 

From the evidence prewnted in the context. It is clearly demonstrated: 

That Finger-Painting as a projective tcclmiquc does contribute to the 
appraisal, study, and further understanding uf human personality. 
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Tliat lised as a creative instrument, Finger-Painting does encourage sell- 
expression which, with other devices sometimes appears difficult or even 
impossible. 

That by reason of its being both a verbal and a performance experience 
it more closely approaches a j-eliablc method of appraising the total per- 
sonalit}'. 

That because it is possible to use it with those age groups where speech 
is not fully developed its general applicability as an instrument of communi¬ 
cation is extended over certain other projective techniques. 

That its lack of rigid and quantitative method enhances the possibility of 
application when one considers the total complex and interrelated dynamisms 
win'cli make up the total personality, 

That a definite syndrome for the schizophrenic personality can be elicited 
through this medium. The characteristics of this syndrome arc; two or more 
strata representations Invariably found in such productions. These strata 
arc illogical, unrelated, disorganized, and incoherent. The degree of de¬ 
terioration is in proportion to the amount of composition and balance in the 
painting. The verbalization used by the patient in explaining liis production 
fellows the same characteristic lines as found in his painting. Here, too, he 
is incoherent, illogical, disoriented, delusional, iitid lacking in reality as 
evidenced by the constant change of meaning and idciuification he ascribes 
to the elements of his production. It is especially to be noted that with the 
schizoid personality whispering is present cltlier during the process of paint¬ 
ing or during the verbalization, 

That a characteristic group of symptoms for tlie paranoid personality has 
also been elicited through the Finger-Painting technique. The syndrome 
contains several syrnptoms quite dilTerent from any other pattern of be¬ 
havior. There is always a central figure placed in the very center of the 
picture and Integrated with tJie rest of tile picture. '1‘his central tlit'iiio is 
well balanced on either side with otlier objects for tlie purpose (as the 
subject explains) of protecting the central object with which he usually 
identifies himself, Iti addition, protection in more than one form is also evi¬ 
dent both in the painting and in the verbalization. Also, some form ul 
verbal violence is noted. Objects that thwart arc shown in the piiinting 
and confirmed in the verbalization. 

That in Finger-Painting, diagnosis and therapy can go along concomi¬ 
tantly. This adds to the usefulness of the Finger-Fainting technique as n 
practical clinical instrument. 
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C. SUCGHSTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Tfic Study made thus far does not cxlmust the potentialities of this tech¬ 
nique nor is this assumed to be tlie perfect method of personality appraisal, 
The avriter is .nvnre that several 3 'ears of additional research and study arc 
necessary for the further evaluation and perfection of this technique. How¬ 
ever, he feels that the material presented herein .^rves as a necessary basis 
for tile promotion of further research in personality analysis witli tllis 
Fincer-Painting device. The findings as presented in the previous chapters 
imlicatc the need for further investigations, 

Concerning the technique itself many investigations naturally avill (low 
out of the work just completed. This should include a rcRnemeiit of the 
tecliniqucs; the collection of more data for confirmation or rejection of 
present fintlinga; the use of Fingcv-Painting as a possible group method of 
personality study; the dcvi.slng of a form (or convenience in recording the 
three major aspects of the technique, namely; tlie physical behavior, the 
painting, tiiid the verbalization. Further investigation Is also suggested to 
determine the degree of validity svhich exists between the administration of 
this medium in one painting and that in a given series, 

A great dral of investigation and work with Finger-Paints is still neces¬ 
sary in order to discover its potentialities in other allied fields, such as 
Tchabilitation, occupational therapy, etc, Further investigation must be made 
before Fingcr-PainlinR pallerns and syndromes of other psychotic classifica¬ 
tions may he developed, i,e., inanic-deprcssivc psychosis, The application of 
tlie Finger-Painting technique should prove a fertile field in the investiga¬ 
tion of neurotics and psychoiieurotics. Because the possibility of using this 
medium in therapy with stammerers and enuretics has already been shown, 
these two particular avenues of investigation should be explored. Theories 
which have beer postulated in the field of neuvopsychintri' should be con¬ 
tinued in order to discover wlvcthcr any personality projections portrayed 
through fiiijger-paintlng reflect an oiganic basis fur the behavior in question, 
i.e., birth trauma, head injuries, epilepsy, results of frontal lobotonilcs, etc, 
An experiment to unfold possible relationships between finger-paiiuiug and 
levels of intelligence should be revealing. The applicability of Finger- 
Painting as an index to certain aptitudes might also he investigated, 
Further, Finger-Painting appears to have promise as art aid in therapy. 
This should be investigated to see in what ways this medium can aid the 
psychotherapist. 

Interesting as well as revealing stories by subjects have often given dues 
in uncovering the basis and origins of fears, frustrations, conflicts, repres- 
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dims, lifitcs, rejections, iuixicties, etc. All tlisc d\ iianiisiiis slumld lie invr-. 
titrated bv tlic Fintrer-Paintiiijr medium, 

The dcvelopmeiUs of tlic.se siiRn;ested ic.se,avclic.s n.-itiiT-iIly would ItMil 
to other proltlcms not foreseen at present, 

With all these p[)teiitialitie.s therefore, finiier-paintinf, riddinir to and 
not substitiitintr for other inctliod.s of personality diafriiosis, caiiiun he over¬ 
looked in the present search for more helpful clinical inctlnids of pcrsiiiinlity 
iippral.sal. 
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Preparation of Manuscripts for The Journal Press 

A. OivniQMi 

1. THE TlTEKS OF JOURNAL ARTICLES AND THE MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS 

OF MONOGRAPHS ARE PRINTED IN TEN-POINT CAPS 
centered on 'HIE PAGE 

A. Tju NBTt Subdivision Trru Is Phiotbo im Caps and Small Caps 
CSNPIRBD ON Till PAOB 

1. TJitn llaliit, wth Pr'meif^ (Fordt, Vfftr and Lotuer Case, Ceniertd 
m iht Page 

a. Then UaUts, upper and fow/r tost, t-tm run-in side head. 

(1), Thtn ildli'cij upper and Ipvsr cast, i-tm rua-i’n side head. 

(dj, Thtn ilaiics, app/r and ttaver rase, J-rm run-in side head. 

JPurther subdivision thould be merged Into (he lext wilhout marginal indentation, 
sod ibould be numbered wUb small letieis.J 

B. TULls 

Tables should alviayt be typed on separate aheeu of paper, numbered, and referred 
(0 in the text by number (Table 2). Tables should be so constructed that veitical 
lines are unoeceiiary. 

C, Cvis 

Drairinga should he made on sshite drawing piper or on yellow or blue lined 
graph paper. Leuerlog should he large enough to be visible after photographic 
reduction. Linei ihould be heevy enough to be visible after photographic reduction, 
Drsvelngi should bs numbsred, and roferssd lo In the tsat by number [Figure 2). 
The legends should be typed on eeparatc sheets of paper. In making drawings, only 
black India ihic sliould, be used. Never write Instrucilons for the eograver, as your 
words iQoy tnaan' ltif oppoiUe «l whavjtuu Intend. 

;■ ■ p*’ RBrERKNCSS 

Raftcenoei >keuld"'be segt'egaud at (be end of the paper, should be arranged In 
alphabeUoel, order b)i aulbVc, numbered and referred to in ths teat by number (2). 

The proper form for a book.refdfenee is » follows: 

3. Doi, j', Tbe Pieparilion of ManuKrIpts. New Yorki Holt, iPJS. Pp. 400. 

The proper form for a Journal reference is as follows; 

2, Dob, J, The preparation of manuscripts. /. Gm, fryrApf., 1939, IB, 550*175. 

[f In (he It li desirable to tslec to a page, thus (2, p, 4$), 

E. GiMBB&b CAUTIOMB 

, Use heavy typewritet paper, doable-space the lines, and leave macglai for 
(dUoilal woik; 

2. Dee li few footnolei ai possible but number such at you uie thus,' 

^FodtQote. 

1. Retype any page on which wrlltcn corrections hays been made. Failure to 
da Ibla wilriovlle grief. 

4. ' The Bdltoi eeidi every ^anuacilpt carelully for meaning and may modify 
puDCluBlion In order to make meening more clear. If you diiagres with this on 
your pige-proof, please InltUl your objecilon. 

5, Do not begin o sentence with a numeral and do not use the percentage sym- 
bol, in the text. Do not confuse.''par Cent* with "percentage," The former U 
two wordsi and ihould be preceded a oumeral, 

9. It Is good forrn to add on sdeguals summary at the end of each paper, 

























